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Lenida Assures Comfort - - 


OW that so many of the younger set have decided to 
. ant ! ENIDA 


let their hair grow, Venida Hair Nets are a boon dur- 








We Gusnanitia 
f és 
: ; fe : — , ‘ , . HAIR. NET 

ing that trying “growing-in” period—when milady‘s hair | MS 

: . ; ” : 1 Shades, 2 for 25c 
is neither short nor long, and straggly “ends” prevail, lend- Al , 

: 5 88 y P Single or Double Mesh 
ing a discordant note to an otherwise perfect appearance— Cap or Fringe Shape 


Regular size for Long 


A Venida Hair Net (small size tor bobbed hair) will gently od 
. S air 
hold unruly locks in place, blending so perfectly with the ae ee 


color of your own hair as to be absolutely invisible. | Hair 
(Gray or White, 
25c. each.) 
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TRY THE NEW VENIDA TOWELLETTES—For Removing Cold Cream 





























1 Authoritative advice 


concerning feminine hygiene 
~by a physician who is a specialist 


in body grooming for eve 
go ’ 





Dr. Sutton makes 
3 important statements: 


One douche a week is 
plenty for a healthy woman 


Avoid any strong prepara- 
tion (carbolic acid, bichlo- 
ride, etc.) 


. . . Where an antiseptic 
is desired, Zonite may be 
used... 


(We are pleased to give credit 
to Dr. Sutton’s book which 
contains 100 pages of advice on 
the care of the skin and hair.) 











2 important statements /} 
Zonite is not a poison 


Zonite does kill germs 


Use Zonite Ointment 
for burns, scratches, 
sunburn, etc. Also asa 
powerful deodorant 
in the form of a van- 
ishing cream. 


Onile 
the Great family 
Antiseptic’ “°c 
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oBopy realizes so 
N well as the physi- 
cian just what the rela- 
tion is between beauty 
and hygiene. Nobody 
knows so well as he, 
just what can be accom- = 
plished by careful “‘body-grooming.’ 
Dr. Irwin C: Sutton, formerly of the 
Mayo Clinic and Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, has given special attention to 
hygiene of this nature, particularly in 
the case of women. It is, therefore, in- 
teresting to note the recommendations 
he makes in his new book entitled 
“‘Good Looks.”’ 


Dr. Sutton, like most physicians of 
today, is heartily in favor of feminine 
hygiene as a healthful routine, and 
recommends a. douche at weekly in- 
tervals. As an antiseptic to be used for 
this purpose, he names Zonite. 


This is natural enough, because Zonite 
combines certain qualities not found 
together in any other antiseptic. In the 
first place, Zonite is effectrve. In the 
second place, Zonite is absolutely non- 
poisonous. And in the third place, its 
action is immediate. 


Zonite safe compared with 
poisonous compounds 


Most people know Zonite chiefly as 
the great World War Antiseptic, which 
saved countless lives in the Allied 
Hospitals in France. But since that 
time it has become the Great Family 
Antiseptic of America, and among its 
many uses, this service for feminine 
hygiene is not the least important. 
Women are learning more and more 
the dangers of using poisonous anti- 
septics for this intimate purpose. 


At all drugstores 
In bottles 
25¢, 50c and $1 


Full directions in 
every package 


ryday people 


G 


They are learning of the 
} mercurial poisoning that 
may follow the use of 
bichloride of mercury 
the hardening and scar- 
ring of delicate tissues 
that often follow the 
use of carbolic acid compounds. Not 
to mention the dangers of accidental 
poisoning, especially with children in 
the house. 


In germicidal strength, Zonite is forty 
times as effective as peroxide of hydro- 
gen and actually far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid 
which can be applied to the human 


body 


Send for free booklet which is 
frank but scientific 

Zonite can now be obtained anywhere 
in the United States, even in the 
smallest town which has a drugstore. 
Full directions accompany every bottle 
But if you want a copy of the special 
booklet devoted entirely to the subject 
of feminine hygiene, write to us for it, 
using the coupon below. We shall be 
only too glad to mail it to you, with 
extra copies for your friends if you 
want them. This booklet is authentic, 
clear, frankly written and attractive. 
Don't forget to use the coupon. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 


ZONITE 
PRODUCTS 

COMPANY 

250 Park Avenue 

“3 New York, N. Y, 

Please send me free copy of 
- the Zonite booklet or book- 
b- lets checked below. 


() Feminine Hygiene 
D Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please Print Name 13G 


Address____- 
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Vivid Serials 
DIANA: A novel of impulsive youth—illustrated by J. H. Haeler 
WILD— illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
CLIPPED WINGS—llustrated by Addison Burbank 


MECLURES ° 


No. 1 The Magazine of ROMANCE 


3, Inc 


by Vida Hurst 
by Carol Denny Hill 
by Elliott White Springs 


Stories of Love and Adventure 


SHALL THE WOMAN TELL?—illustrated by H. M. St 


THE BRIDE MARKET ustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 
LOLA’S GOLD RUSH—illustrated by Charlotte Post Billmyer 
WHITE SATIN SLIPPERS trated by Harley Ennis Stive 


THE HONGKONG GESTURI lustrated by G. Patrick Nel 
PIPPA PASSES OUT istrated by J. W. M 

THE LOVELY LADY trated by Clarence R 
CYNARA t by Hes 

ESCAPI 

RENDEZVOUS trated by Her 


Features: Including 8 Stories of 


by Elsie Robinson 

by Jack Rutherford 

by Mary Henke 

by Ella Wister Haines 
by Grace Mack 

by Stanley Schnetzler 

by Nevis Shane 

by Mildred Cram 

by Ella Francis Gilbert 
by Anne Dufheld 


Achievement 


THE PARLOR LEECH trated by Arthur Willian Brow by Berton Braley 
COMING EAST by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance 
JIMMIE THE MAYOR by William Slavens McNutt 


THE GIRL WHO WANTS MORE THAN A JOB 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


by Lena Madesin Phillips 


by Rupert Hughes 


HOW THE “FLICKER FAVORITES” FOUND THEIR PUBLIC by Louella O. Parsons 


A BIG JOB GIRI 

PROHIBITION PORTIA 

THESE COLLEGE GIRLS PAINT 

AMERICA’S YOUNGEST EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

THE YOUNGER SET: a page of humor—illustrated by Robert Orr 


Cover Design by John Held, Jr. 


For photographic settings this issue of McCrure’s is indebted to Kilroe, page 15; International Newsreel, pages 2 


by O. O. McIntyre 
by Virginia Swain 

by Myron M. Stearns 
by Louis R. Seltzer 

by H. W. Hanemann 


July 
1927 


56 
66 


-21; Wide 


World Studio, pages 21, 34°35; Kesslere, page 29; Harper & Bros., page 35; First National Pictures, Inc., page 42; Photoplay Maga- 
zine, pages 43-44; Campbell Studio, page 45, Underwood & Underwood, page 48; Frank Knoblock, page 35; and Culver Photo 
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DAUGHTERS of FOLLY 


a new novel of those 
amazing young people 


by COSMO HAMILTON 


A searching novel dealing with the folly and the wisdom of the Younger 
Set. This breath-taking story, with its vivid French-American setting, 
carries along with its high entertainment quality, an unforgetable Jesson. 


> «>> ~~. 


10 Stories of Youth, Love and Adventure 
including 


The Gate-Crasher 
by CORNELL WOOLRICH 


Winner of the $10,000 in the recent 
COLLEGE HUMOR prize novel contest 


This talented young chronicler of the doings ot 
smart young people, is not new to McClure’s 
readers. He is at his best in this vivid story of 
a poor young man who yearns for the haunts of 
the rich and is willing to go the limit to gain 
his heart's desire. 


The Storm-Petrel 
by F. E. BAILY 


The story of a girl who couldn't help flirting, 
and of a man who thought the fickleness of a 
woman should be overcome by force. 


> 


Just Awfully Slippery 
by HOMER CROY 


The author of West of the Water Tower portrays 
delightfully a girl who tried to “gold-dig” a 
man she thought a gentle soul, and found she 
had met a Tartar. 


Stalled 
by JAMES PICKERING 


An actual war story showing the drama enacted 
in the interior of a lumbering, unwieldy tank 
caterpillaring across No Man's Land. 


The Way Out 
by CAPTAIN DINGLE 


A short short story which reveals this popular 
writer in a new vein. 


<_< 


Real Stories of Struggle and Achievement 


The exciting experiences of a young man learning 
to fly, told graphically by Lieutenant John 
Vanderveer Deuel; 


Leonard W ood, Jr.’s self-told story, 1S AFAMOUS 
FATHER A HANDICAP? —setting forth his strug- 
gles to make himself worthy of an honored 
family name; 


How a meagerly paid government clerk became 


Secretary Mellon's right-hand man in the Income 
Tax Department, supervising four hundred and 
fifty employees; 
Josepho, an immigrant boy, to whom America 
gave a million; 


How John Held, Jr. rose from an art apprentice 
to be the favorite portrayer of the American gir]; 


What James H. Collins learned about success 
from successful men. 


These, and many other romantic stories 
and inspiring features, will make August 
McClure’s a magazine not to be missed. 
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Stories of The Romantic River 
by Irvin S. Cobb 


ALSO 


~The Day After Tomorrow’ 


éy Sir Philip Gibbs 


Beginning in 


Hearst's International 


combined with 


osmopolitan 


July Now On Sale 





And many other brilliant features 














Amazingly Easy Way 


to get into ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. Now 
. .. and forever . . . say goodbye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let me 
show you how to prepare for positions that lead to $50, $60 and on up 
to $200 a week in Electricity—NOT by correspondence, but by an 
amazing way to teach that makes you an electrical expert in 90 days! 
Getting into electricity is far easier than you imagine! 


Learn Without Lessons i» 9O xs 


ACK of experience—age, 
or advanced education 
bars noone. Idon’tcare 

if you don’t know an arma- 
ture from an air brake—I 
don’t expect you to! It 
makes no difference! Don’t 
let lack of money stop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne 
have no more money than 
you have, That’s why I have 
worked out my astonishing 
offers. 


FREE Railroad 
Fare 

I pay your railroad fare 
to Chicago, and assist you 
to part time work while 
training. Then, in 12 brief 
weeks, in the great roaring 
shops of Coyne, I train you 
as you never dreamed you 
could be trained... on the 
greatest outlay of electrical 
apparatus ever assembled 
. costing hundreds of 


Here are a fe 
positions open 
men. Our free 


Auto Electrici 
Inventor 


Radio Expert 





Substation Oper 


Service Station Owner 





JOBS OPEN 


ow of hundreds of 
to Coyne-trained 


employment bu- 


reau puts you in touch with 
openings to choose from 


Armature Expert $100 a Week 


ator $65 a Week 


an $110 Week 


Unlimited 


Maintainance Engineer 


$150 a Week 


200 a Week 
$100 a Week 








thousands of dollars... real 

dynamos, engines, power plants, autos, 
switchboards, transmitting stations... 
everything from doorbells to farm power 
and lighting... full-sized... in full 
operation every day! 


No Books—No Printed 


Lessons 


Nodull books, no baffling charts. .. all real 
actual work. . . building real batteries... 
winding real armatures, operating real 
motors, dynamos and generators, wiring 


houses, etc., etc. That’s 
a glimpse of how we 
make you a master elec- 
trician in 90 days, teach- 
ing you far more than 
the average ordinary 
electrician ever knows 
and fitting you to hold 
big jobs immediately af- 
ter graduation. Here, in 
this world-famous Parent 
school—and nowhere else 
in the world—can you get 
such training! 


Jobs, Pay, 
Future 


Don’t worry about a 
job. Coyne training set- 
tles the job question for 
life. Demand for Coyne 
men far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Our employment 
bureau secures dozens 
of positions weekly. Two 
weeks after graduation, 
Clyde F. Hart got a posi- 
tion as electrician 


with the Great Western Railroad at 
over $100 a week. That’s not un- 
usual. We can point to many 
Coyne men making up to $800 a 


COYNE | 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept. 87-61 I 
1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, ILL, 


Founded 1899 | 


5 


» 
month. $60 a week is only the beginning 
of your opportunity. You can go into 
radio, battery or automotive electrical 
business for yourself and make up to 
$15,000 a year. 


Get the Facts 


Coyne is your one great chance to get 
into electricity. Every obstacle is re- 
moved. This school is 28 years old—Coyne 
training is tested—proven beyond ail 
doubt—endorsed by electrical industry. 
You can find out everything absolutely 
free. Simply mail the coupon and let me 
send you the big, free Coyne book of 150 
photographs... facts... jobs... salaries... 
opportunities. Tells you how many earn 
expenses while training and how we assist 
our graduates in the field. This does not ob- 
ligate you. Soact at once. Just mail coupon. 


Get this 








Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres., 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. B7-61 
1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 

Without oblig send me your big free catalog and all 
details of Free Railroad Fare to Chicago, Free Employment 
service, Free Radio and Free Automotive Courses and how I 
ean ‘‘earn while learning.’’ | understand I will not be bothered 
by any salesmar 






Name 
Address 


City State 
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the AutHor! AUTHOR! Page 


‘LSIE ROBINSON, of San Francisco 
E n this monih’s story, Shall the Wo- 
man Tell ittacks one ot the old moo 

estions between man and woman 

I was born she says in rip 
nortin’, blood-spittin’, hair-on-its-chest 

ld-western town in California. wher 
the fire aiarm w rung for everything 
from a public lynching to a greased pig 
race That’s my youthful background 

Then | moy d on oa uttie town 1n 
the Vermont hills. where they bleach 
heir sheets on the lawn and gather wild 
trawberries for jam After ten years ol 
heet bleaching ind jan king back 
west I came. in search of health for the 


little tike who couldn’t breathe in the 
Vermont hills To make our expenses 
I worked in a mine, wheeled muck, sorted 
ore, slung chow. Then the little partner 
died, and I took to the crowded city again 
with my typewriter under my arm. The 
vorld’s my partner now, and I'm hitting 
the job on all six 


a 


Mildred Cram has the World War to 
thank for her position in the 
literary world. It was the first rumble 
of foreboding following the Sarajevo in- 
cident that sent Miss Cram out of her 
southern Europe 


present 


idvilic student's life in 
back to New York City. to earn her liv- 
ing with her typewriter Arriving in New 
York, she set out to earn her living by 
vriting short stories—and succeeded. The 
1 precarious occupation lor 
Mildred Cram 


short story 


ost voung writers, but 


has made it richly profit ible She is the 
wite of Captain C. 5 McDowell, U.S. N 
vho was on Admiral Sim’s staff in Lon- 
Ol He is now Engineer Officer of the 


Navy Yard at Mare Island, Vallejo, Cali 
fornia, and with his wife makes his home 
here. Her contribution to this month's 
McC Lure’s is Cynara 


NO 


O. O. McIntyre, otherwise known as 
Oscar Odd.” though practising as an au- 
thority on New York life. is a native of 
Plattsburg. Mo. Since 1912. he has been 
1 author of one of the best-known New 
York newspaper columns _ syndicated 
throughout the country New York Day 
Day His home is now at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, New York. He contributes 
1 Big-Job Girl 


i 


Ella Wister Haines, author of White 
Satin Slippers, is a steady contributor to 

ugazines. She is the wife of a business 

in of Des Moines, lIa., and the mother 

four boys and is a cousin of Owen 
Wister 


"ko 


Jack Rutherford, author of The 
Bride Market, was born in eastern 
Oregon during the last raid ever made 

v the Piute Indians. When he was nine 

ys old his family fled from their ranch 
house to a log stockade thirty miles away, 


July McClure’s 
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here they stayed till the horizon was 
ear again. His first work was on the 
uitke range, with “honest-to-goodness 


cowboys who carried plug tobacco instead 
»f six-shooters and had a strong prefer- 
ence for dying in bed 


I con prove, if necessary.” he says. 














Mildred Cram 


“that two Oregon colleges and Leland 
Stanford are to blame for what education 
I received. It took them longer than the 
regulation time because of several neces- 
sary ventures that I made into the finan- 
cial world where I met with success 
varving from two dollars for a standard 
fourteen-hour steam harvester day to four 
dollars for an eight-hour mining shift.” 


ee ee 


Ella Francis Gilbert, whose story £s- 
cape appears in this issue of McCLure’s, 
is the descendant of Irish seamen and 
Knickerbocker Dutch settlers of the Hud- 
son River valley, and a lover of the sea 
and ships 

Michael of Escape is a real sailor,” 
she writes, ‘and is this week my guest in 
our Albany home. I have always lived 
as near the sea as possible, and during 
a residence on Staten Island I made 
friends with every kind of sailing man, 
from captains to stokers, of all races and 


classes. I love every last one of them.” 
i 
Stanley Schnetzler, of Hollywood, 


is the author of Pippa Passes Out. He 
says he was born in the Middle West. 
and is not ashamed of it. He was suc- 
cessively secretary to three college presi- 
dents, laboratory assistant in a city health 
office, lieutenant in the United States 
Navy during the War, magazine advertis- 
ing man, scenario editor, motion picture 
ictor and “recently, collaborator on 
America’s wittiest, most dramatic small- 
town comedy—as yet unproduced.” 
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Mary Henke, now of Monticello, Ind., 
began ‘her career as a writer on a news- 
paper. “I started,” she explains, “as one 
of those young reporters who rush to fires 
and write obituaries. Then I was pro- 
moted to divorce courts and murders, 
and finally I took a man’s place on the 
city desk to help win the War. This 
accomplished, I went to London where I 
spent several years interviewing such 
celebrities as Irish Republicans, Lady 
Astor and Isadora Duncan. At present 
I am enlivening the great silent spaces of 
the Middle West with the noisy clicking 
of my typewriter.” Lola’s Gold Rush 
is the contribution from Miss Henke’s 
typewriter. 

ie 

Nevis Shane, author of The Lovely 
Lady, writes from Switzerland, where she 
is living with her parents: 

“I am born, not yet deceased and still 
unmarried. I have always loved writing. 
I cannot remeinser when I didn’t want 
to scribble. My mother says I was six 
when I began, and my father says I was 
seven. For myself—I can’t remember. 
Of course, there are ever so many things 
I like besides writing. Clothes, for ex- 
ample. Any one who thought ‘Nevis’ was 
a masculine name need only read this list 
to learn how feminine I am: black velvet 
coats, white chiffon dance frocks, per- 
venche-blue and jade-green crépe roma, 
pearls and white gardenias. 

“In places and sports and books, my 
taste is not so catholic. Having lived so 
much abroad, I find America more in- 
triguing than Europe. I like Paris in 
the spring, Geneva in the summer, Venice 
in September, London in the autumn and 
New York for Christmas 

‘In books, I can’t enumerate prefer- 
ences, but before me on my desk are 
Defoe, Anita Loos, Galsworthy, Barrie 
and Schnitzler—one for every mood.” 


sO 


Anne Duffield claims two _national- 
ities, for she was born in New Jersey, 
and her mother was a British subject. 
From her French-Canadian nurse, she 
grew to love France also, and is today 
equally at home in England, France and 
America. Her story Rendezvous reflects 
her cosmopolitan history. 

“My young days,” she says, “were 
passed in American cities and in my 
grandfather’s Canadian home. Later I 
was taken to England and then to France, 
where I lived and studied and dreamed 
in a dim old pension room exactly like 
Margaret’s in Rendezvous. 


.-—‘Later, I returned to New York and 


lived there for some years. I was in 
France with the American ‘Y.’ at Mailly. 
After the war, I married an Englishman 
and went with him to Egypt—not to 
gay Cairo, or the Egypt of sheik-ridden 
fiction, but to a little up-country native 
town, in a fanatical province between 
the western desert and the Nile. 

“At present we are living in London.” 
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Don’t Miss the August 


SMART SET 


T’S brimful of entertainment, brilliant with illustrations. You'll like its vivid, first- 
person stories of success and achievement; its thrilling, self-told stories of adven- 
ture, excitement, danger; its dramatic personal stories of the heart, of romance, love 


and marriage. 


Here are just a few of the many vital stories from life you'll fd in August SMART SET: 


Beginning 
Flame of the Desert 
A Vivid, True-Life Serial 
O you realize that far away on the other side of 
the world other girls are dreaming dreams and 
other men are having marvelous adventures? Things 
that sound unreal and impossible to you are just every- 
day occurrences to them, and love which really makes 
the world go round, comes to them as it does to you. 
When you read the beginning of this amazing story, 
“Flame of the Desert,” you'll see that hopes and fears, 
treachery and bravery 
men and women are the same under foreign skies as 
they are here. And love, real love, brings heaven as 
close to the desert as it does to your home town. 


Let the Stars Help You Choose 
Your True Mate 
By BELLE BART 


Noted Astrologer 


ELLE BART, astrologer, is held in high esteem in 

New York, Washington and Paris as a guide to 
those who ‘seek to attain love, success and happiness 
in life. In this article she makes astonishing revela- 
tions of how happy marriages can be made, and unhappy 
marriages prevented, by a study of temperaments based 
on the stars. 


all the things in the hearts of 


My Eight Years in a Steel Jacket 
Taught Me How to Live 


By DOROTHEA ANTEL, The Sunshine Girl 


F you had to sit up in bed day and night, encased in 

a steel jacket; if for eight years you had not known 
a moment free of pain, would you think life was worth 
living? Would you have spunk enough to refuse 
charity? Would you be interested enough in life to 
build up a bedside business? And if you were a man, 
engaged to a girl who had become thus crippled after 
the engagement, would you refuse to be released as the 
man in this case has done? Read this story of smiling 
through pain and heartache and you'll feel guilty at 
ever being glum. 


From a $9-a-Week Factory Job to 
Mistress of My Own Beauty Parlor 
by MAUDE L. CHAPMAN 


HE self-told story of the manicurist who serves Irvin 

S.Cobb and other celebrities; who, overcomi"g sick- 
ness and hard circumstances, now owns and tanages 
the Bush Terminal Building Beauty Parlor in New 
York’s busiest spot. A story of feminine hustle and 
grit that gives you an insight into the kind of girls now 
running the thirty thousand beauty shops in America 
today. 


— ALSO ~ 


Do You Support Your Husband? 


By THYRA SAMTER WINSLOW 


Author of “People "Round the Corner” 
| 


Have You Got “It” by ELINOR GLYN 


The Lady with the Purple Past Who 
Became an Angel of Mercy 


By O. O. McINTYRE 
a | 
The Real Diary of a Real Girl 


And Many Others 


OU’LL be fascinated with the August Smart Set. For here are the secrets of success and happi- 
ness; real, vivid stories of struggle and achievement, of drama and love, told by those who 
have lived and experienced the things they write about. 


Once you have read these vital swift-moving stories from life you will never be content with the 


made-up fiction in other magazines. 


Be sure to get your August SMART SET, Ready July 1st 
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weet (P) girl graduate 





Get rid of dandruff 


Many a girl otherwise sweet, and many aman _ and massage thoroughly. Almost immediately 
therwise charming, is rejected because of you note improvement. Keep it up several 
loose dandruff (epithelial debris). days systematically. We'll wager final results 


Put it up to yourself. Could you really be will delight you. 


interested for long in anyone careless enough Whenever you have any evidence of dandruff 
to permit such a disgusting condition? don’t delay treatment. Go after it 


For, after all, loose dandruff is now immediately with Listerine. 







easy to check, by the systematic It puts you on the pleasant and 


use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. polite side. Lambert Pharmacal 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


You simply douse it on full strength 


LIST 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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BERTON BRALEY 


E’S a Parlor Leech and a Sofa Pup HY don't I gate him? I've tried, you bet, 
Who keeps the home fires burning. Made dates with many another— 
He keeps me in, and he keeps me up. And come home lamping this Parquet Pet 
No matter how much I'm yearning Still chirping to Dad and Mother. 
For zippy parties or eats or plays, Though I leave him flat when I start to roam, 
He only sticks in the house and—stays! He's parked and waiting when I come home! 


E SHAKES a mean and a fancy hoof — ’M getting so used to this Settee Scout 
When our radio set is going; In spite of the way I pan him, 
But to loosen up for a dance—the Goof That I'd miss the boob if he weren't about, 
Has never a jitney showing. I haven't the heart to can him. 
He’s a Sitting Room Sheik and a Kitchen Hound He doesn’t spend—but he doesn’t souse, 
And he never asks me to cruise around. And he’s sort of handy around the house. 


E’S a Parlor Leech who has come to stay, 
And there’s just one way to end it; 
If I hitch him up I can share his pay, 
And lead him where he can spend it. 
If he sticks at home in our married life 
He won't see much of “the little wife!” 
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the Woman TELL? 


T WAS her own fault. Even in her first frantic reac- 
tion, she didn’t try to escape that fact. Rather, she 
gripped it with a sort of furious pride. Another girl 

might have blamed Allyn. But Pat wasn’t the alibi kind. 
She could at least save herself from the final sordidness of 
hypocrisy. 

She had juggled once too often. There was the whole 
story. Deliberately juggled in this pitch and toss game 
of sex which was the supreme hazard of her generation. 
And she, who had won ninety-nine times, had lost on the 
hundredth—lost, in a muddle of midnight gin and bravado, 
to a man for whom she had not the slightest affection. 

Standing under the cold shower, with the water slashing 
her flesh in icy needles, she raged at that particularly mad- 
dening aspect of the situation. If she had even liked 
him—but Allyn Swift was no more to her than scores of 
other men. Didn't even look different with his sleek black 
head, pale hairless face, boneless waist, soft hands. Other 
girls raved over Allyn; Pat didn’t, and told him so. She 
danced with him, of course, played around with him as she 
played with all of them. 

But that he—that sap—should at last have been the 
one 

She could have screamed with exasperation. 

She dried herself violently with the roughest towel. 
vainly seeking to recapture that sense of fresh, impudent 
self-possession which had been hers until this drab road- 
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house awakening. But it was gone. Her very flesh felt 
slack and sullied. Not with remorse. Remorse was for 
softies who didn’t know their own minds. She knew hers, 
even in this sordid hour. Not sorry—but cheated—all of 
her felt cheated and outraged at this cheap trick which she 
had played upon herself. Making a blurred, sordid fluke 
of something that was to have been one of the high ad- 
ventures of life. 

But she wouldn’t cry. That would be the crowning ig- 
nominy—to fall to blubbering. She stiffened with the ten- 
sion of control, but in spite of it the tears seared her eye- 
lids as she darkened them. Not by an iota would she 
lessen the process of her deft grooming, and under it her 
face assumed the modish perfection of an impassive, tinted 
plaque. But inwardly hysteria howled. 

If only she had known it was going to be like this! 
Not that she felt, even yet,.that she hadn’t the right to 
make her experiments. All this old-fashioned stuff about 
only men sowing wild oats—why shouldn’t a girl find out 
about life too? And if she did find out, was she any the 
worse for it? All the old fears and restrictions of women 
were the bunk. She had as much right to experiment as 
had her brother—as had the man she would some day 
marry. It wouldn’t hurt her any worse than it hurt him. 
Wouldn’t hurt her at all. Help her—broaden her outlook 
—give her a grip on things and on herself. 

That had been her creed, the creed of all her kind, 
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7_™= glory glimmered through a sudden uprush of tears. She clung to Romie, whispering: 
“I never knew—honest, I never knew there was anything like this.”’ 
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noisily maintained to the horror of the older generation. 
She'd felt very brave and daring as she voiced it. But she 
had never guessed it was going to be like this! 


A magnificent adventure—a flaming defiance. That’s 
what it was to have been. And instead—a skulking 
episode, without dignity or decency. 

She sobbed dryly, huddling her bronze lace evening 
gown under a great Spanish shawl. The fringe of the 
shawl caught against the cheap brass fixtures of the bed, 
ripped, and for a second her throat widened to a scream, 
then closed again with a sickening effort. 

Why, she didn’t even remember leaving the ballroom. 
The twenty miles down the road in Allyn’s roadster were 
a dizzy blur. Stopping repeatedly to drink. Petting—of 
course every one petted—but there'd never been an awful 
kick in it for her. She had been quite able, far gone as 
she was, to resent the fact that the lips that kissed hers 
belonged to that simp Allyn Swift. Wanted to slap him— 
laugh at him—but when she tried she fell again into the 
thick, sweet, nauseating dizziness. 

Everything blurry, until that hideous moment when he 
lurched against the bedroom door and turned toward her, 
his eyes fishy in his pasty face. 

The unspeakable cheapness and ugliness of it all! 

And now this mad 
dressing, scuttling out of 





Within a month she’d managed to cram the horror of 
it into the background. Her first hysteria was over and 
she was beginning to dramatize the experience as she had 
always dramatized everything that pertained to herself. 
She wove a magnificent glamor of recklessness about that 
sordid episode. To herself, she made a fetish of her own 
sportsmanship. After all, said she, that was all that 
counted. Not what you did, but how you carried on. And 
she Aad carried on. She worked desperately to make her 
pride in that performance exceed her shame over the other. 
She almost succeeded. 

They said that Pat had never been so pretty or out- 
rageous as she was that winter. That wasn’t exactly true. 
Pat had never been really pretty. Old Ben Saunders, 
playing with the baby Pat down in the Bakersfield oil dis- 
trict in the days when Pat’s father had been a penniless 
prospector, had said she looked like a coyote. She did. 
Her mop of hair—virile, thick, slightly coarse hair, 
ashen, ochre or red as the light fell—was coyote pelt to 
the roots. And it was as true a revelation of the female 
Pat as any understanding eye might desire. She, too, was 
virile, slightly coarse, sun-tinted. Coyote-pelted and 
coyote-souled, save for that hunted beast’s caution. 

Pat had never been hunted. She had never learned to 

be cautious. Straight 
wolf she, from the topaz 





the house like a fright- 
ened sneak. Feeling as 
all the other tricked fools 
must have felt. That 
was the thing that an- 
gered her most of all. 
That she, Patricia Nash, 
should have dragged her- 
self down to this! That 
she should be brought to 


Should She 
Man who Had 


LIFE Had Cheated Her— 


in Turn Cheat the 


eyes of her to the nose . 
that was forever sniffing 
down forbidden _ trails. 
And she led her pack. 
Whether they followed 
through love or fear they 
did not know, and Pat 
didn’t care. Flapper? Yes. 
Greedy, conceited, utterly 
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grief or fear or ridicule in 

any form, least of all by 

her own blundering—that was the monstrous outrage. Not 
the violation of her body—she had the right to violate that 
if she so wished—but the violation of her pride! 

Yet never once did she deny to herself that it was her 
own fault. That was Pat; selfish, sensuous little wild 
beast that she was, still she played the sport in her hour 
of defeat. 

They spoke only once in their hurried flight back. 

“Allyn,” she said, looking straight ahead, ignoring the 
rumpled, sheepish presence at her side, “if you ever tell 
about this, I’m going to kill you.” 

“Say,” he blustered faintly, “you must think ’m—— 

“You heard me,” she snapped. 

“Well, I’m not going to tell, so you needn’t be so snippy,” 
he snarled. ‘And I’m not any keener over it than you are, 
if you wanta know! If I’da known what I was doing, you 
couldn't have got me near that place with a regiment!” 

So they came back through the awakening orchards, 
drowsy chrysanthemum fields still untouched by the Jap- 
anese pickers, long purple acres of violets heavy with dew. 

She had thought things would never be the same again. 
But they were. Almost. There again her father’s money 
bought fate off. You can’t drive home in evening clothes 
with expensive young men at ten in the morning and es- 
cape a lot of publicity—if you’re poor. You can’t throw 
yourself into a joyous whirl of thés dansants, golf, opera, 
surf-riding at Catalina one week and skiing at Tahoe the 
next, all to exorcise your personal ‘panic, unless you and 
your papa have a lot of money. 

Yet neither can you, in the long run, outdistance fate, 
even if you're rich. She gets you sooner or later, whatever 
your bank rating. 

Pat didn’t know this yet. She had come perilously near 
to knowing it that sullied moment in the road-house. She’d 
escaped in an imported twin-six. She was to continue to 
escape for some time, by various twin-six devices. But 
fate was hard on her heels. 


” 
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selfish little flapper. But 
where the others merely 
flapped, she foraged and 
fought. And where the others fled, she stood at bay. 

That winter there was a new sleekness about her and 
a great restlessness. Her crowd had never understood her. 
Now they accepted this change in her as they accepted all 
she did. It was Pat. A different Pat, more hilarious, 
more daring and also much more bad-tempered. But 
there was nothing to marvel at in that. She’d never 
been like any one else. She’d never been like herself 
two days in succession. 

Only one out of that mob that ran Pat’s trail cast a 
meditative eye upon her, scratched a thoughtful pad upon 
a seasoned ear and rolled her tongue within her cheek. 
But she did not give voice. Not yet. 


OMIE HARRINGTON came to town in February. 
For ten years he had been managing a silver mine 
and eating frijoles in the Sierra Tarahumare mountains in 
Durango, Mexico, five days by muleback from the nearest 
railroad. He had gone there a shy, radiant youngster 
with his college degree and his ears still damp. He came 
back a tall, gaunt, quiet man, his skin a sorrel sheath on 
the flat framework of his bones. As far as his work was 
concerned, he was a tempered and efficient ‘tool. He 
knew mines. There had been nothing else to know in the 
Sierra Tarahumares. 

At first the loneliness had gnawed him hideously. There 
were three American women in the place, withered women, 
as sexless as bleached rocks. He’d left a campus filled 
with fluttering naive girls, on tiptoe with the excitement 
of the war and, to Romie’s sentimental idealism, peering 
at their world as young nuns might peep over some con- 
vent wall. Through all his loneliness, which he was both 
too shy and too fastidious to abate with grosser companion- 
ship, he kept that picture of guarded girls, peeping over 
a convent wall. 

He expected to find them that way when he came back. 
He knew nothing of the social [Continued on page 92] 








Joouin'’s angry eyes swept the room. ‘‘What’s smart or pretty about 

your crowd?”’ he demanded. ‘‘You think you’re daring and revolu- 
tionary. But you’re simply silty—a lot of fat women and skinny 
girls — half-clothed — flopping around — trying to start something.”’ 
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A Blackfeet Indian Boy 
Comes “Out of the Blanket” 
to Make Good in 
WHITE MAN'S LAND 









fore that the Indians in this region 
had never seen the white man; they 
had only heard of him through cap- 
tured warriors from enemy tribes to 
the south. This news of the white 
man was slightly more than legend as 
it was repeated around the camp-fires. 

But by the time I had grown into 
my ‘teens white people were scat- 
tered here and there over the sur- 
rounding plains. I had seen little of 
them—only rarely when they came 
into our camps to trade. They in- 
terested me, these white-skinned 
people. They knew so many things. 
I saw in them what the white man 
calls romance. And that feeling has 
never left me. Even today I see ro- 
mance only in the swirling turbines 


returns to his people. 


E has been a 
cowboy too, 
immensely proud 
and fond of his 
horse Medicine Bow. 


HEN I was born, 

\ a little more than 

thirty years ago, 

the white people were just 

' beginning to pour into the 
Far Northwest. The old 
Indians were shaking their 

heads and saying to one an- 

other: “Where do all of 





these pale-faced people 
come from? Will they 
never stop coming? Are 
they without number?”’ 

It was just twenty years 
before this time that the 
first white men made their 
appearance in that far cor- 
ner of the Northwest. Be- 
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of factories and steamships, in the 
railroad, in the subway, in the radio 
and in the marvelous discoveries of 
science and medicine. And beneath 
my skin I always blush deeply when 
any one tries to attach romance to 
my own early existence or to the life 
of my race—which is often done. 
Thus at the time when young 














of the Blackfeet celebrating one-quarter 


Long Lance is second from the right. 


EAST 


By 
CHIEF 
BUFFALO CHILD 
LONG LANCE 


vhite mez were looking into the 
West for their romance and adven- 
ture I was looking eastward for 
mie. ; 

{ resolved when I was about fif- 
ceen to go out into this white man’s 
world and learn to understand every- 
thing he knew; to fathom the very 
roots of this mysterious thing called 
civilization. What colossal confi- 
dence! Yet it was this overreaching 
ambition that carried me from the 
blanket to the normal place in civili- 
zation which I now occupy. 

My first step in this great adven- 
ture was to head south and work the 
round-ups. This was in 1907. Up 
to that time I had done nothing but 
follow the life of the Indian of that 
day—hunting and fooling aru 4 
with horses. I had a smattering of 
the “three R’s,” gleaned from a mis- 
sion school, and could speak some 
English. 

I followed the round-ups all over 
the northwestern plains that year, 
and by late fall found myself on the 
Carr ranch, west of Laramie, Wyom- 






| he a more primitive 
aspect, with the 
pipe of peace. 


HIEF Long Lance 
in his winter garb 
in the far Northwest. 


ing. Carr had a nephew named 
Haley who was spending his college 
vacation on the ranch. Haley and 
I struck up a friendship, and in the 
end he fixed it up for me to continue 
working on the ranch all winter— 
after the haying and round-up should 
be completed. 

The last round-up we made was 
on one of the outlying ranches called 
the Ghost ranch. On the third 
morning after we had moved our 
remuda over to this outlying ranch 
it became my turn to wrangle-in the 
“string” horses. It was a cold, windy 
morning in late October, and I had 
to roll out of my tent at four o’clock 
to saddle [Continued on page 121) 
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T WAS a back-page news item in a back-woods news- 
paper, and it read as follows: 


Mr. Helmar Oleson, a prominent citizen of the upper Benjoles 
Valley, will go to Sweden next month to bring back wives for 
several of the settlers in his community. Mr. Oleson will pay all 
of the necessary expense of bringing these women to this coun- 
try, which he believes will be less than three hundred dollars 
each, and will allow his neighbors five years to repay him. 


The hard-working British Columbia settlers who take 
that little paper from country post offices and mail boxes 
scattered along mountain roads and trails don’t demand 
any romance mixed with their weekly news; and they 
don’t get it. But just think what a corking human in- 
terest story for some bright young city reporter! 

The story didn’t need any embellishment to make a 
strong hit with Walt Meadows-—for Walt knew Helmar 
Oleson, “prominent citizen of Benjoles.” He also had a 
very strong suspicion as to Helmar’s real motives in try- 
ing to improve the matrimonial conditions of those big 
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Swedish bachelors scattered through the Benjoles hills. 

Walt grinned happily as he read the item through a 
second time, and his shrewd eyes were full of mischief as 
he started off to find Helmar and have some fun with 


- the old Swede about his latest project for putting Ben- 


joles on the map. 

He heard loud talk as he approached the store, and 
when he stepped inside he found old Helmar listening 
patiently to the angry bellowing of Karl Johnson, a tre- 
mendously big Swede who had recently taken a timber 
claim that adjoined Walt’s own tract. 

Walt bristled at first as he noted the big fellow’s bully- 
ing manner, his big hands swinging across the counter 
almost under Helmar’s nose. He was very fond of Hel- 
mar, in spite of loving to tease him. But when he saw 
that Johnson’s attack was largely a matter of noise and 
bluff, he stood by quietly amused, watching the clever 
old Swede handle the situation. 

Walt always enjoyed watching the old man in action. 
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ALT re- 

mained 
hidden until the 
Swede was almost 
opposite. John- 
son was carrying 
the girl doubled 
across his shoul- 
ders, much as a 
hunter carries a 
slaughtered deer. 


~ 


Gia” 


Didn’t that big, chuckle-headed idiot 
know that gossip failed to record a 
single case in which anybody ever 
gained anything by arguing with 
Helmar? You might get a headache 
that way, or a sore throat. You cer- 
tainly wouldn’t get anything else. 

Pretty soon Meadows heard his 
own name mixed in with the unintelligible Swedish that 
the two were using, and a moment later Helmar called 
him over to the counter. 

“You know Yonson, Valt?” Helmar asked. Walt said 
he did. He probably knew less about his big neighbor 
than Helmar did, for he had seen very little of him. 

“Yonson, he vant me to bring him a vife—same as dose 
other boys, Valt.” 

“Aye yoost vant a square deal, same as others,” John- 
son put in sullenly, without looking at Walt. 

Walt was beginning to enjoy himself thoroughly. “Say, 
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Helmar, how can you tell which ones of these boys need 
wives and which ones don’t?” he asked, with a good pre- 
tense of severity. 

“Tt’s das vay, Valt,” the old man hastened to explain. 
“Aye ent know Yonson like dose other boys. I might 
bring him von if you vant me to—if you sign for him.” 

This was an angle that Walt hadn’t expected the joke 
to take, but it didn’t bother him. Johnson had a good 
claim and most Swedes seemed to be honest. 

He smiled when Helmar produced the crude, unique 
paper by which eight Swedish bachelors had already 
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agreed to repay within five 
years the cost of bringing them 
wives from the old country. 

“T don’t know Johnson so 
very well, myself,” Walt said, 
as he wrote his own name after 
Johnson’s scrawl, “but if a 
neighbo: of mine has matri- 
monial ambitions, I’m not go- 
ing to tet some stony hearted 
old cuss discourage him.” 

Old Helmar looked rather 
dubiously after Johnson, as 
that worthy left the store. 
“Maybe das big Yonson ent 
good faller to bring girls to,” 
he said. 

Walt’s own face became se- 
rious for a moment. He hadn’t 
thought of that phase of the 
matter. But it didn’t worry 
him long. A Swede was pretty 
much a Swede, as far as Walt 
was concerned, and Johnson 
was as good as the others. 

As he started to leave the 
store, he pretended to think of 
an entirely new phase of Hel- 
mar’s matrimonial expedition 
-He was very serious. 

“Say, Helmar, have you ever 
thought about how it may help 
the store to get all these bach- 
elors married off? You ought 
to sell a pile of calico and stuff 
that you don’t handle much 
now—and children’s _ shoes, 
after while.” 

“Jas, Valt. Aye tank all 
time it help business.”’ 


YEVERAL times Walt Mea- 
dows chuckled as he rode 
home that day. The idea of old 
Helmar calmly deciding that it 
would be good business policy 
to hand wives to that whole 
flock of Swedish bachelors, and 
then going about that sup- 
posedly delicate task as calmly 
as he would buy coffee or bacon 
That was the richest thing 
Helmar had ever pulled off. 
And Helmar would get away 
with it. He always did. When 
they told him twenty years be- 
fore that no man could make 
a living in the high, frost-bitten 
region that lay along the upper 
reaches of Benjoles Creek, 
Helmar had lost no time in set 
tling there; and he didn’t 
starve. He boosted Benjoles 
until a whole flock of his coun- 
trymen had settled about him, 
then he built a store. Ben- 
joles had a post office, the result 
of a continuous barrage of mis- 
spelled letters and petitions 
from Helmar. Also, a road 
connected the little settlement 
with the outside world—built largely to give the author- F a lady ever deliberately set out to 
ities a rest from the old man’s persistent requests and pe: her own legal husband, Esther 
arguments Meadows did that night, but poor 
And, as Benjoles grew and prospered, Helmar also pros- Walt was too miserable to be vamped. 
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. . - He looked at her so long and 
soberly that her face grew troubled, 
and she stopped short in her dis- 
play of her mail-order trousseau. 





pered. He was a born promoter and he kept 
his eye on his business. 


EADOWS saw the old man again just be- 

fore he started to Sweden and tried to 
kid him about his venture into wholesale matri- 
mony; but Helmar was very much in earnest 
and refused to have his big scheme taken frivo- 
lously. 

“Tt’s a fine ting for das country, Valt,” he 
said and went on to tell how much better off 
Benjoles would be with families instead of 
bachelors. They could have a school—maybe 
a church. 

“I bring you von, too, Valt,” he finally of- 
fered enthusiastically. 

Walt laughed. “No, you don’t, Helmar; not 
in a thousand years.”’ 

He happened to notice a pile of shirts that 
some smart salesman had worked off on Helmar. 
“Look at that bunch of shirts you bought. If 
that’s your notion of beauty, you can’t pick 
any wife for me.” 

Helmar glanced rather ruefully at the offend- 
ing shirts. They were rather a sore point with 
the old man, for even his easily pleased Swedish 
customers refused to have anything to do with 
them. 

But you couldn’t get Helmar off his chosen 
path for long at a time. “Anyhow, you need a 
voman, Valt,” he insisted. 

In the weeks that followed, Meadows saw 
more of his big neighbor and had some rather 
serious misgivings about his own part in for- 
warding the huge fellow’s matrimonial ambi- 
tions. Two or three times Johnson came by on 
his way from the settlement, with enoush liquor 
aboard to make him coarsely talkative and 
boastful. His years in Canada had been spent 
between logging camps and the tenderloin dis- 
tricts of Canadian towns. He told Meadows 
about killing another lumber jack with his bare 
hands, in what he claimed was a fair fight, and 
he boasted of feats like dragging a half-naked, 
screaming woman into the street because she 
had cheated him in making change. Marrying 
a woman to him would be about the same as 
handing her to a gorilla, Walt thought; but 
after all, a girl that old Helmar could get to 
come out here and marry just anybody wasn’t 
likely to be any shrinking violet, herself. 

One day late in October, a boy rode up from 
the settlement and told Walt that Helmar Ole- 
son wanted to see him—‘Yoost as quick as you 
can come.” 

Helmar had arrived the preceding day with 
his feminine cargo of joy and sorrow. Eight of 
the girls had been successfully married to their 
waiting bridegrooms by the Justice that Helmar 
had summoned from a neighboring settlement; 
but the girl brought for Johnson had taken one 
quick look at the big Swede and refused to go 
on with her part of the business. 

Walt found Helmar much disturbed. He said 
he had given his solemn promise to the parents 
that he would see their daughters safely married 
before they left his charge, and that he had to 
keep that promise, somehow. As Walt knew 
that he was responsible for the only part of the 
situation that had gone wrong, he was feeling 
somewhat penitent until the old man dumb- 


founded him by declaring that they must find some way 
of inducing the girl to marry Johnson, or else Walt must 
take her, himself. 

“Oh, the devil, Helmar!” [Continued on page 84] 
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JIMMIE the Mayor 


By WILLIAM SLAVENS MCNUTT 





Jimmie Walker, whose varied accompiishments—ball-playing, song-writing, 
vaudeville sketches, etc., served as a ladder to the mayoralty. 


AMES J. WALKER, the slim, graceful, snappily 
J dressed, wisecracking mayor of New York City, is 

what he is today because of what he was when he 
was a boy. 

Jimmie Walker is a new thing in metropolitan mayors. 
He looks about as much like the traditional head of a 
great American city as President Coolidge looks like a 
song-and-dance man. If you knew your New York but 
did not know Jimmie Walker you might meet him on 
Broadway and spot him as a musical comedy comedian 
and dancer, a producer or a song writer. If you met him 
on Park Avenue you could be excused for assuming that 
he was an energetic, life-loving son-of-money busy with 
golf and polo, dinin, and dancing, motors and yachts. 
If you met him in Wall Street no one could justly accuse 
you of provincialism for supposing him the new type of 
hustling young broker. Also it should not be held against 
you if you were wandering around the city hall looking 
for the mayor and happened to bump into Jimmie Walker 
and asked him where the city’s chief executive could be 
found. Met in the city hall Jimmie Walker would give 
you the impression that he knew the mayor. He looks 
like a man who would. This is certain, however, that 
unless you knew him by sight or from pictures you 
would never pick him as the boss of the place. 

This, though, you certainly would do if you knew your 
New York but did not know Jimmie Walker: You would 
pick him as a product of Manhattan whether you met him 
at Forty-second Street and Broadway, faultlessly turned 
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out in up-to-the-minute things or perched on a camel in 
the Sahara arrayed in an Arab’s robes! Jimmie Walker 
does not look like a mayor of New York but he looks so 
much like a New Yorker that whenever he passes the 
city limits he has the manner and appearance of a tourist 
traveling in a foreign land. 

It is fitting that Jimmie should be at least temporarily 
and partially responsible for New York because New York 
is totally and permanently responsible for Jimmie. 


HE town made him what he is when he was a boy. It 
began its work on him when he was first able to toddle 
out alone on the sidewalk and bounce his ball against a 
brick wall. His early pastimes were cat and hopscotch 
in the street. His feet first moved in rhythm on brick 
and stone to the swing of tunes furnished by Italian 
organ grinders. His first “old swimming hole” was the 
flood in the gutter when friendly firemen opened a hydrant 
on hot summer days and let the water run to cool off the 
neighborhood kids. He graduated from this when he first 
dove off a dock into the chill swift tide of the North River. 
He was born on the lower West Side of New York in 
a section known as Greenwich Village, though the neigh- 
borhood has only a geographical kinship with that Green- 
wich Village which has been so widely publicized as the 
lair of the freak artist who can’t peddle what he paints; 
the high-souled author who won't write what he can sell 
and the wild-eyed poets who only break into print when 
mentioned as corespondents or attempted suicides. 
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Snappy 
Sidewalk 


Youngster 
who Played 
So Many 
Manhattan Parts 
They Just Had 
to Put Him ina 
The City Hall 


The neighborhood in which Jimmie 
Walker was born was—and is—a sec- 
tion of old, homey brick houses, small 
stores, factories and warehouses. The 
folk there were—and are—dock workers, 
truck drivers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
painters, laborers, clerks, small mer- 
chants and big politicians. It is a 
highly respectable tough neighborhood. 
By that I mean that it is a neighbor- 
hood productive of plenty of fist fights 
but few fatalities. Bullies were com- 
mon there when Jimmie Walker was a 
boy but crooks were few. There were 
many gangs but no gangsters; many 
battles but no gunmen. It was a neigh- 
borhood predominantly Irish. It pro- 
duced many notable fighters, actors, 
lawyers, building contractors and poli- 
ticians. The section’s last notable gift 
to the list of the famous is Gene 
Tunney, the heavyweight champ who 
can read books and everything. 

The gangs down there in the days 
of Jimmie Walker’s boyhood fought 
oftener for fun than for profit. The 
battles were more in the nature of 
games than warfare. Each gang had 
its auxiliary corps of small boys because 
they could carry baseball bats without 
arousing the suspicions of the police. 
The men in blue were apt to get in- 
terested if they noticed a known grown 
fighting man ambling along the street 
with a baseball bat in his hand, but a 
small boy could get away with it. 1 
don’t know whether Jimmie Walker 
ever served as a caisson for that manner 
of artillery or not, but my guess is that 
while he was yet-in short pants he 
carried many a bat on his shoulder that 
was not on its way to a ball game. 

The mayor’s father was a man of 


some importance in the neighborhood. Born in Dublin 
the elder Walker came to New York as a boy and settled 
with relatives in Greenwich Village. He married a neigh- 
borhood girl, got into politics and became the Tammany 
leader of the district. While Jimmie was yet a boy the 
father was elected to membership on the Board of Alder- 





















Will You Love Me 
in December 
as You Do in May? 
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Now in the summer time of life, sweet- 
heart, 


You say you love but me, 
Gladly I give my heart to you 





Throbbing with ecstasy. 
But last night I saw while a-dreaming, 
The future old and gray, 


And I wondered if you'll love me then, 
ar, 


Just as you do today. 
Chorus 
Will you love me in December as you do 
in May, 
Will you love me in the good old- 
fashioned way? 
When my hair has turned all gray, 
Will you kiss me then, and say, 


That you love me in December as you 
do in May? 

















The Song that Won Mayor Walker 
Early Popularity 
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AYOR WALKER 
i recapturing the 
thrill of his favorite 
sport at the opening of 
the baseball season. 


Below: Once a Hoboken 
semi-pro, he may some 
day become the benevo- 
lent czar of the 
American League. 





men, and later he served two terms in the Assembly. 

In the street young Jimmie learned to fight and play 
with all manner of New York boys of his age, and in his 
home he soaked up the atmosphere of New York politics 
as naturally as he breathed, acquiring a foundational edu- 
cation in the game without [Continued on page 123] 
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The MILLIONAIRE 
She Wanted Couldn't Be Lured 
to BROADWAY 
Lola Could Afford a 
Railroad Ticket 


but 


2) IFTY cents jingled warningly in Lola Brady’s expen- 


sive silver purse. She decided to practise economy 

and walk home. But half way her feet began to 
hurt, so she stopped in a tea-room and bought tea and cin- 
namon toast. When she came out a five-cent piece was 
making a lonesome rattle between lipstick and compact. 

Lola might have posed for a picture of “Broadway In- 
nocence.” A young face rouged with the skill of an 
actress and as hard in repose as a money-changer’s; crim- 
son lips stained into an artificial pout; melting brown 
eyes that had in their depths a look of arrogant defiance, 
said more clearly than words: “I’ve got your number. 
Don’t try to pull anything. I’m too wise for that.” 

She wore a dress copied from a Paris model and picked 
up at a bargain counter for twenty-five dollars, a becom- 
ing little felt hat fashioned after an expensive English one 
and bought because it was a little soiled for five dollars, 
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By MARY HENKE 


an expensive silver bag with five cents in it, an expensive 
fur thrown across her shoulders and an orchid pinned to 
her dress. 

Lola had come direct to Broadway three years before 
from a middle western village. Her only possessions were 
beauty and a hard, sure knowledge of what she wanted: 
matrimony, with unlimited credit at dressmakers’, boot- 
shops and hat-shops—and, perhaps later, a generous 
alimony. Her father did carpenter work in the summer 
and rested in the winter. Lola’s mother had married him 
for love. They had six children, of whom Lola was the 
eldest. They lived in a five-roomed cottage. There was 
always something drying around the base burner in the 
parlor. Every Saturday they had hash for dinner. On. 
Sundays they all took a bath in the kitchen. 

When Lola was ten two little boys fought a bloody 
battle over her and were summoned before the school 





By 
CHASLOTTC FT 
Bim 


superintendent. She discovered, as she grew up, that 
men were never able to take her temperately. They al- 
ways wanted to kiss her, or manhandle her, or run away 
with her, or something. She learned, very young, how to 
control a situation and yet enjoy the excitement of it. 
She knew “everything” about men by the time she was 
sixteen. 

One day, when she was seventeen, she looked into her 
mirror and discovered that she was not merely pretty; 
she was beautiful. She went to her mother. “Ma,” she 
announced, “I’m going to New York.” 

Her mother went on darning socks. “I kind of thought 
you would. You stay here and you'll get into the same 
kind of a mess I did. There’s lots of rich men in New 
York that’ll be glad to marry a girl with your looks. 
You'll be all right if you don’t fall in love. The time and 
energy I wasted on getting your father and keeping him— 
if I’d used it in another direction I might have made 


“a CAN’T see anything in love or this Broad- 
way game either. I’m going to marry 
somebody with money,”’ said Lola. 


Illustrated by 
CHARLOTTE Post BILLMYER 


something of myself. Go after money. It’s the 
only thing that counts. 
fpenough to know.” 
fF So Lola came to New York. She got a job as 
- mannequin in a gown shop and at night she 
played around with the men who had come to the 
shop with their wives or their sisters or their 
aunts. They fed her and danced with her and 
kissed her, but they were very careful. They had 
positions to lose and women of their own set to 
marry. They played with Lola and made love 
to her and forgot her 
There were a thousand girls like her, twinkling 
like thousands of little lights which glowing to- 
gether made the White Way. 

Lola stopped in a telephone booth and with her last 
five cents called up a fat broker whose wife was in Europe. 

“Bunny, I’m lonesome,” she cooed. “Take me out to 
dinner.” 

His voice dripped complacency. “You bet! I knew 
you couldn’t live without me. I’ll be round as soon as I 
can, honey.” 

He always brought her a present and said, “Girlie, 
guess what Papa’s got!” She had to kiss him for it. 
Sickening! His flabby, moist mouth! But she had to eat. 

With a droop of weariness she entered the flat she 
shared with Ivy Sanders. That hadn’t been her name, 
originally, when she came to New York as a prize beauty. 
She had been eighteen then, and she was thirty-two now. 
Fourteen years on Broadway wear off the silver plate and 
show the tarnish. Ivy was no longer a prize beauty. 
Now she was getting fat. 

Ivy had been drinking and was reduced to a state of 
sentimentality. “Take my advice, kid,” she sniffed, 
“and go back home. Go back—back to—what’s its 
name?” 

“Biggsport—” prompted Lola dryly, removing her hat 
and her shoes. 

“Biggsport—” repeated Ivy. 
port. What do you get out of life here? You might as 
well have stayed in the humble vine-clad cottage. Look 
at me. There was a bank cashier back home that wanted 
to marry me. I might have been somebody. No, I had 
to come to New York. As soon as I got here I fell in 
love. That was always my trouble—love— You're 
going to be just like me, too loving. Girls with our com- 
plexion always are. You can’t get away from love, kid. 
It’s like lightning, in a way. It don’t strike twice in the 
same place. But it always strikes once.” 

“Don’t talk blah,” retorted Lola disdainfully. “I can’t 
see anything in love or this Broadway game either. 
I’m going to get clear of Broadway and marry somebody 
who’s got money and won’t spend it on anybody but me.” 

“Ye-ah, when I marry The McVeigh,” replied Ivy with 
sarcasm. 

With the girls on Broadway the expression, “When I 


I’ve gone without it long 


” 


“Go on back to Biggs- 
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marry The McVeigh,” had come to be a synonym for 
things that don’t happen. Jerome McVeigh, heir to a 
large part of the earth’s millions, was considered the 
greatest catch outside of royalty, and equally elusive. He 
was never seen on Broadway; he had probably never 
talked to a chorus girl; he did not smoke or drink and he 
attended church when he remembered that it was Sunday 
for he was notoriously absent-minded. He had very 
simple tastes and, so far as the reporters had been able to 
learn, had never owned a silk dressing-gown in his life. 

Many a girl had set out to marry The McVeigh and 
had returned in defeat. Digging up old ruins was his only 
passion. The girls of Broadway, ordinarily not easily dis- 
couraged, had long since given up trying to rouse any 
other. 

Lola went into her room and shut the door. She sat 
down before her mirror. “When I marry The McVeigh,” 
she echoed dreamily. 

Ivy’s ironical words had started a train of serious 
thought in her mind. Critically she examined her reflec- 
tion in the mirror and, like a cold-blooded bargainer, ap- 
praised her charms. How many men had been crazy for 
her white, soft body! It had been an amusing game 
stirring them up with the same old line, watching the 
hunger glow in their eyes, seeing them tremble as they 
touched her, while she remained as cool as 
snow, as hard as the diamonds they tempted 
her with. 

She would never be fool enough to play her 
biggest stake for any but the highest game. 
But other girls no more alluring than she had 
played for big game, and won. Why not 
she? 

As she looked a strange sternness 
crept into the softness of her dark 
eyes and the pouting mouth became 
almost resolute. 

Softly, she repeated once more 
Ivy’s words, “when I marry The 
McVeigh,” and this time she said 
them with conviction. 

Her plan was entirely 
formed, except as re- 
garded the means for 
getting the necessary cash 
to carry it out, when, a 
few hours later Bunny 
squeezed himself against 
her in his car. “Now, 
Baby, guess what Papa's 
got. No, no—as she made 
a reach for it—‘got to 
have a nice kiss first.” 

His flabby, moist lips 
smeared over hers. He 
leaned against her heavily 
and his fat hands ran 
down her arm. When he 
stopped kissing her -he sat 
back and puffed. “Now, 
you can look,” he said 
indulgently. 

Her hands were tremb- 
ling as she opened the 
box. Diamonds! A 
cluster of diamonds in a 
floral brooch! Bunny had 
been in a lavish mood. 
She ought to get a couple 
of hundred for it any- 
way. That would be enough to carry out her plan. 

“Don’t that deserve another kiss?” puffed Bunny, 
watching her expression of delight. 

She threw her arms around him and gave him a kiss of 
real gratitude. 
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rs might have posed for a picture of 
Broadway innocence. 





HE next day, with her silver bag stuffed with money 

from the sale of the brooch, Lola got off the train at 
McVeigh Junction. Her first glance was at McVeigh 
Towers, which dominated the clustering village like a 
feudal castle. It had stone towers that looked like battle- 
ments with ivy growing over the somber, massive walls. 
Beautiful terraced grounds stretched away to the circling 
embrace of a pleasant grove. Walks led through the 
grove and at convenient distances were rustic seats and 
shelters. 

She found a room in the home of the village grocer. 
He had a grievance against the McVeighs and quickly 
found an excuse to give vent to it. “The old man worked 
so hard he never took time to play, and this young fellow 
he don’t know enough. They may have all the money 
in the world, but the merchants around here see little of 
it.” 

He eyed Lola with speculation. She was too beautiful, 
too plainly from New York; to be there without a pur- 
pose. “Well, let her get him,” he told his wife. “If a 
high-flyer like that gets hold of him,” he prophesied, 
“she'll scatter the money around a little.” 

From her cottage window Lola could look out toward 
the towers. When she bathed in the miniature tub 
flanked by hampers of soiled clothes she shut her eyes 
and pictured the great marble bath 
that would one day hold her loveli- 
ness. When she ate opposite the gro- 
cer, who stuffed his mouth full and 
then attempted conversation, she 
could dream of the long mahogany 
table in the massive dining room, cov- 
ered with silver and glittering glass 
and rare china, and a soft-stepping 
butler who said: “Champagne, Ma- 
dame?” 

+ “To tell the truth, Miss,” the grocer 
answered her careless question about 


=— <2 The McVeigh, “it’s hard to know 


when he’s here and when he ain’t. He 
never mingles as you might say, but 
keeps himself to himself. He don’t 
stay here long at a time, but is always 
gadding around to some foreign coun- 
try or other. The grounds are always 
open to visitors, though, whether he’s 
there or not. Just walk over and 
make yourself at home. All that’s 
asked of you is not to throw banana 
peelings or newspapers around———” 
The next morning Lola walked 
across to the grounds of The McVeigh 
estate. She wore a short little yellow 
silk sports dress and a sweater of soft 
yellow wool with a white collar. Her 
short yellow hair was bare to the sun. 
She looked with interest at the big 
stone castle in which the man whom 
she intended to marry spent much 
of his time barricaded. A chauf- 
feur’s assistant was tinkering at a 
car on the drive and whistling 
blithely. A gray-haired gardener 
was carrying pots into the con- 
servatory at the rear of the house. 
A colored maid came out haughtily 
and went in again. 

_Lola turned into the grove. Be- 
yond being cleared and supplied 
profusely with rustic shelters and 

lovers’ nooks and benches, it had been left very much as 
nature intended it. The sweet odor of spring oozed from 
the soil; overhead the budding trees clasped each other 
like awakening lovers. Unconsciously Lola gave a little 
sigh. It was a long time since [Continued on page 107] 
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The Bewildering 

ROMANCE 
of a 

Washington 






Society Girl, 


By 
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Illustrated by 
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ETER PAUL GAYLORD, twenty-eight and built 
both as to character and figure like the rock of 
Gibraltar, was backing his car into the one vacant 

spot in that particular block on Massachusetts Avenue, 
when he saw the girl—bridal veil and all—hovering upon 
the threshold of the home nest. “Hovering” was the right 
word; prepared for flight, yet almost distrusting her wings. 

“Like a snowbird,” was Peter Paul’s lightning thought 
as his eyes rested upon her, “that is, if snowbirds are white 
and shining!” 

Peter Paul was awfully uncertain about matters per- 
taining to nature, being an entirely practical engineer 
whose mind would insist on dwelling upon such problems 
as twice two being bound to make four; but somehow you 
can’t help stopping a moment, even if it’s your very busiest 
one, to look at a bride! Peter Paul had never seen such 
an exquisite bride as this! From the tip of her dainty little 
head, tulle-veiled and glistening in the late afternoon sun- 
shine, to the heart-shaped diamond buckles on her white 
satin slippers, she was the sweetest, most alluring scrap of 
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© PLsass, please 
don’t call 
%: Father—don’t tell 
‘ him the truth,” 
; implored the girl 
in terror, while 
Peter’s extra arm 
held her away from 
the telephone. 


femininity for whom an organ had ever played “The 
Voice That Breathed O’er Eden!” 

“Lucky dog!” he muttered as he turned his wheel and 
made another attempt to fit his car into that one available 
opening. “Some fellows have all the fun! She’s a peach, 
and young!” He couldn’t help sending another admiring 
glance at this little bride. He’d like just such a one him- 
self some day! 

“Why in thunder does he keep her waiting like that?” 
was his next comment on the subject—and his last. For 
what happened then was so unexpected, so utterly flab- 
bergasting, that he was breaking all speed limits down the 
avenue before any further idea could register! 

All in the twinkling of an eye the vision had raised her 
hand, arresting his attention, dashed down her steps and 
jerked open the door of his coupé, flinging herself on the 
seat beside him. 

“Drive like mad!” she panted. “For God’s sake, Aurry/” 

Peter Paul had hurried, to put it mildly! He was still 
hurrying, out somewhere beyond Georgetown, when he 
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recaptured his wits sufficiently to inquire, hesitatingly: 
“Where’s the wedding to be?” Slowing down, he stole 
t glance at the tulle-draped vision beside him, a glance 
which made his car swerve dangerously. A pair of blue 
eyes, deep as the sea, looked into his and smiled. A little 
white hand went up and drew the tulle aside for a single 
instant revealing a beauty even greater then his first im- 
pressions had indicated. Peter Paul drew a long breath. 
“See here,” he remonstrated, “what's this all about? 
Would you mind telling me? Did he forget to come for 
you; where are your parents and the—rest? I don’t sup- 
pose you’re staging a solo perform- 
ance, are you? Weddings are sup- 
posed to be duets, aren’t they, with 
choruses?” 
Beneath the bridal veil the visior 
giggled. 
“T believe that is the custom,” 


she agreed sweetly, “but I seem to Re 


have grown away from it. That,” 
she paused significantly, “is why I : 
needed you!” 

“At your service,’ Peter Paul 
hastened to -assure her. “This 
happens to be my busiest hour, but 
I won't let such a small matter as 
my daily bread, to say nothing of 
my hall bedroom and package of 
cigarets, interfere with such an im- 
portant everit as your wedding! 
Where shall I take you? We have 
long since passed the Cathedral 
and now seem to be heading for 


Miami. Hadn’t I better turn back 
before Ae stops waiting at the 
church? Where on earth is your 


wedding to be?” 

And then the girl spoke. 

“Nowhere,” she said. “I’m not 
going to marry him. That’s 
why I ran away.” 

“Good Lord!” In all his 
life Peter Paul had never 
encountered anything like 
this. “Why not—what’s hap- 
pened?” 

“Nothing’s happened,” 
she was perfectly calm. “TI 
just don’t like him.” 

“But—but—then why Peter 
Paul, who had been a stammerer in 
his early youth and been cured by a 
psychologist, felt the old symptoms 
returning by leaps and bounds. ““T 
t—tell m—m—me—who are you?” 

“Why, I thought everybody knew 
about my wedding! Don’t you read 
the papers?” she asked incredulously. 

Peter Paul found himself apolo- 
getic. 

“Sorry, I don’t,” he murmured. “I mean the W 
Washington papers. I live in New York@ 

“In New York? Oh! Then, what are you doing here?” 

“Business,” he replied. “That’s what I was mentioning 
before. There’s a man waiting to see me.” It seemed rude 
to press the matter, and Peter Paul came to a full stop. 

“Oh,” she said, and came to a full stop, too. 

“See here,” Peter Paul, still heading south, gathered 
courage to say, “if you don’t intend getting married, 
hadn’t you better go home? Won’t your people be worry- 
ing?” This time he stole one more glance at the girl and 
all but landed in the ditch as a result. “You can’t go on 
like this, you know, it isn’t done!” 

“Well,” and the voice that answered was very, very, sad, 
“T suppose you’re right, but you see I—I can’t go home!” 


w— 
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A sound suspiciously like a sob reached Peter Paul Gaylord. 

“Now see here,” declared that youth, halting his car on 
the side of the country road among the fragrant pines, 
“we've got to get down to business! Tell me the whole 
story from the beginning. What’s your name?” 

“You don’t need to know my name; it doesn’t matter! 
Besides, I may change it at any time! My father is a 
senator, and he and mother really forced me into accepting 
Alfred because he could do so much for Dad, politically. 
Alfred’s as old as the hills—thirty-two—and getting bald. 
I hate him!” 





























“But my dear child!” Peter Paul protested, “in this 
day and age girls don’t marry that way! Why didn’t you 
refuse? I don’t believe you’re a day over sixteen!” he de- 
clared with conviction, more and more astounded with the 
extremely delicate situation in which he found himself. 

“T am seventeen!” she replied with dignity, “and I 
couldn’t help consenting—on account of the—the—rope 
ladder affair!” 

“Rope ladder?” 

“Yes, I left boarding-school that way, and Dad annuled 




















our marriage—Harry’s and mine. And since then things 
have been—well, strained, so Alfred—” her voice trailed off. 

“Well, of all things!” Peter Paul wiped his brow, dumb- 
founded. “And when did this happen, may I ask?” 

“In February,” she replied demurely. 

“And in April you have so far forgotten Harry as to 
marry Alfred,” Peter Paul exclaimed indignantly. 

“Oh no! Please don’t think that!” Her hand rested 
on his, lightly, fleetingly, and her deep blue eyes filled with 
tears. “It’s not fair; I didn’t marry Alfred! That’s why 
I’m here with you!” 

“May I inquire the present whereabouts of Harry?” 
Peter Paul decided that he had suddenly gone crazy and 
might as well give up the struggle. 

“He proved most disappointing,” she murmured sadly. 
“He went back to boarding-school.” 

“Well, of all things! Of all things!” 


Again Peter Paul 










"JHE girl sprang to her feet. ‘“‘I can’t go up; you 
You can see I’m 
not what you think I am.”’ 


~ know I can’t! Be human— 


Gaylord mopped his brow and looked dumbfounded. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I was thinking that myself.” 

There was a pause, electrically charged, while Peter 
Paul, summoning to his service all his past experience with 
women, sought a way out. 

“You'll simply have to go home and face the music,” he 
said finally. “I can’t drive you in and out of the different 
United States, like this! Id be held for a kidnapper!” 
And backing into a side road, he turned his car about and 
was horrified by a burst of tears from the maiden seated 





upon his right, crouching behind her shimmering veil. 

“Oh, please, please don’t!” she wailed, clutching him 
frantically. “I can’t go home; I'll kill myself first! I 
can’t go home; I can’t go home!” 

Once more the car came to a halt while Peter Paul raised 
that tulle veil and mopped up the flood his firmness had 
precipitated. 

“There, there,” he said awkwardly, “you mustn’t do 
that, you know! You're too pretty to cry! There, that’s 
better!” 

For a man who had so little experience along that line 
of flood stemming, it must be admitted that Peter Paul 
was quite a success and, considering that he accomplished 
the feat with his left hand, his right being otherwise en- 
gaged, he deserved a good deal of credit. 

“Tf I had a mother or anybody,” he was saying pres- 
ently, “I’d take you home. As it is, we'll have to keer 
right on riding until you can make up your 
mind to take your spanking. You'll probably 
only have your parents to combat, anyway. 
Alfred will undoubtedly have eliminated him- 
self by this time.” 

He wanted awfully to invest his tones with 
the withering scorn so richly deserved, but 
somehow such tones failed to materialize. The 
kid was so young, 
nothing more than 
a baby, and so 
adorably pretty! 


HE product 
of this crazy 
age—that was 


what she was! 
The daughter of 
selfish, care-free 


parents, who paid 
a boarding-school 
to perform the 
work of the home 
to which the child 
was by all the laws 
of nature entitled. 
What else could 
one expect when 
such a totally un- 
disciplined infant 
was turned loose 
on a cruel world? 
“Tell me about 
Harry,” he found 
himself asking. 
“You say he went 
back to school. Do 
you love him?” 
The girl giggled. 


‘ The swift trans- 
. ition from her re- 
cent tears made 


Peter Paul jump. 

“She’s a regular 
weathercock,” was 
his reflection, “no 
depth at all!” 

“Well,” she an- 
swered his question, “I don’t suppose I do, or ever did, for 
that matter, but it was so hateful at school—nothing but 
boiled cabbage and canned soup and sewing for the 
heathen! Harry used to come around under our window 
at night, and we’d let down a basket—sort of a dumb- 
waiter service, you know.” 

“Oh! Candy and doughnuts, I suppose?” 

“Candy?” The big eyes opend wide. “Mercy no! A 
girl can’t weigh over ninety-eight these days and get by!” 

Peter Paul instantly saw [Continued on page 105| 
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The Girl who Wants 
More than a Job 


A CHALLENGE to YOUNG WOMEN in a RUT 


ROFITS instead of pay en- 
velops are the ultimate aim of 
an ever-increasing number of to- 
day’s young working women. It is 
not enough to be employed; they 
want to be employers, to be “on 
their own” in a business or profession 

For this*new and admirable am- 
bition there are several contributing 
causes. Not least among them is the 
feminine perception of the fact that, 
with individual exceptions, women 
who work for a male employer can 
get just so far and no farther. Busi- 
ness and professional posts of real 
power, responsibility and profit still 
go almost exclusively to male em- 
ployees. There is, for example, 
hardly a law firm in New York City 
which has given an important part- 
nership to a woman. That is why 
I opened my own office at the very 
beginning of my practise. 

Women have been in the business 
world long enough to grow middle- 
aged working for men, and then to 
see themselves ignored or supplanted 
in favor of some young greenhorn 
who happens to be the president’s nephew. To women 
subordinates the menace of middle age comes more quickly 
than to men—-with its crippling, not necessarily of ability, 
but of economic value. How many persons realize that a 
certain country-wide chain of restaurants will not hire a 
woman who is more than thirty-five years old? 

Therefore, while I would advise the ambitious young 
man to strike out for himself, I think such a step is 
doubly important for the girl who wants to make good. 

Naturally, her first question will be: In what in- 
dependent occupations are women most likely to succeed? 

The answer is: In any occupation that is suited to the 
individual woman and to the conditions by which she is 
surrounded. 

Among fifty thousand members of the National As- 
sociation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
are women who are making a success of practically every 
business and profession in which men are succeeding. 


Unusual Jobs for Women 
O TAKE two unusual and contrasting examples, Miss 
Irene J. Keenan, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is 
president and general manager of the flourishing firm of 
Keenan & Keenan, which owns and conducts merry-go- 
rounds and other riding devices in parks and pleasure 
grounds of the Middle West and South. She herself 
organized the business, and her brothers are her junior 
partners. 
Mrs. Emma Hill Perkins, on the other hand, has made 
a notable success in St. Paul, Minnesota, as a dealer in 
monuments, mausoleums and memorials. She started 
her own business thirteen years ago, with capital which 
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ENA PHILLIPS, a music 
teacher in a small Ken- 
tucky town, negotiated a loan 
for twenty thousand dollars 
with the local bank, turned a 
successful deal in the piano 
business and determined to give 
up music teaching for some- 
thing more profitable. 

The daughter of a judge, she 
turned naturally to the law, 
made a sally on New York and 
now is one of Gotham’s most 
successful woman lawyers, as 
well as president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business 
and Professional 
Clubs, an organization which 
she founded in 1919. 

Balance, modesty and a sense 
of humor account for Miss 
Phillips’ remarkable career as 
an organizer of business women. 


she had laboriously saved as man- 
ager of a firm of retail monument 
dealers. 

What career the young woman 
should choose is not to be determined 
by her sex. The thing she can do 
best as an individual should be her 
first consideration; what she can do, 
not merely what she would like to 
do! While I believe strongly in vo- 
cational guidance, I think that it is 
sometimes applied in a way which 
misleads girls. A successful woman: 
is asked to address them, and some 
succumb to an attack of heroine- 
worship. They admire the speaker, 
and so they decide to be a lawyer or 
a doctor—perhaps without the slight- 
est natural fitness for either profes- 
sion. 

When a girl has analyzed her 
capabilities rather than her caprices, 
she should try to obtain the best pos- 
sible training for the work she be- 
lieves herself fitted to do. There are 
schools even for such specialized oc- 
cupations as tea-room management. 
After training comes experience and 
the accumulation of capital, both of them most necessary. 

The young woman with some definite idea of the field 
she wants to make her own naturally will try to find 
employment in that field. For example, her varied ex- 
perience in merchandising must have contributed enor- 
mously to the success of Miss Mame A. Stevens, owner 
of the Stevens Shop in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Before 
she opened her own ready-to-wear business, Miss Stevens 
was secretary of a clothing company, then worked in the 
house of a Chicago manufacturer of dresses and blouses 
and finally served as credit woman with a Minneapolis 
department store. 


Women’s 





Opportunities in Your Home Town 
APITAL, at least a little of it, is all-important for 
the woman who branches out for herself. It is my 
feeling that in many cases both opportunity and capital 
will come to a woman more readily if she seeks them in 
the community where she grows up, rather than in the 
distant big city. 

Most women can and should save. money from the time 
they begin to earn, even though saving is difficult for 
young things who want fur coats and other pleasant 
luxuries. Thrift finances opportunity. Because she per- 
sistently saved, a business woman of the Northwest, 
Madora Knox, descendant of John Knox, the preacher, 
has become the successful owner of several millinery shops 
in North Dakota. Her father died leaving four small 
children, and she went to work as a very young girl in a 
candy factory in Minneapolis. She was employed later 
in a department store, then in an office. When her first 
real opportunity came—the chance to buy a small millinery 




















By 
LENA MADESIN PHILLIPS 


Noted Woman Lawyer and 
President of the National 
Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
numbering 50,000 Women. 





tucky birthplace I “swung” my own 
first big business enterprise. I had been 
teaching music and so had had dealings 
with a piano firm. In a small way I 
had handled some of the firm’s paper; 
it was doing business on insufficient 
capital. One day representatives of the 
house came to me and explained that 
they would go bankrupt if they could 
not obtain between ten thousand and 
twenty thousand dollars, the price of 
many car-loads of pianos for which they 
had contracted. 

I agreed to try to find the money, 
and went straight to the president of 
the local bank, a man who had known 
me from the time I was a child. He 
knew that I had always saved money— 
not much, for I hadn’t much to save, 
but always something. I had accumu- 
lated moral capital with him, and his 
bank: told the piano people, “If Miss 
Lena will endorse your notes, you can 
have the money.” The piano firm, of 
course, made me full partner in the 
profits from their deal, and its success 
convinced me that there were other and 
easier ways for me to make money than 
by teaching music. 

I know a successful Southern business 
woman, Mrs. Hannah M. Bucky, of 
Jacksonville, Florida, who built on the 
cornerstone of a local bank’s confidence 
in her. When she took over her whole- 
sale fruits and produce business, it was 
in debt and its credit was exhausted. 
She persuaded a bank to lend her one 
thousand dollars. With this sum she 
resurrected a defunct enterprise, and 
three years later her annual turnover 
was seventy-two thousand dollars. She 
fought hard for her victory, working 
from 5 A. M. to 6:30 P. M., bargain- 











ENA M. PHILLIPS, attorney at law, who says that the ‘three 
C’s for women”’ no longer are ‘‘church, children and cooking,”’ 
but Capability, Capital and Conditions. 


establishment—she could seize it because she had for 
years made a point of saving twenty dollars a month. 

A woman’s savings also enable her to establish relations 
with her bank—a most important factor in the achieve- 
ment of her ambitions. She should take pains to become 
acquainted with at least one officer, perhaps a vice- 
president, for he may help her to obtain capital when she 
can show that it is a safe loan for business purposes. 


Know Your Banker 


(> reason for the woman worker’s remaining in her 
home community is that she can more easily make 


a banking contact there. Through the bank in my Ken- 


— ee 


ing shrewdly with farmers and dealers 
and wishing sometimes that she were a 
man, since so many of her employees 
resented a woman boss. When her 
funds were lowest she economized by eating tea and toast 
three times a day. But all of this dauntless endeavor 
would not have saved her, had she been unable to obtain 
her tiny initial capital on which to work. 

Capability, capital—the third “c” in a woman’s cam- 
paign for business independence is “conditions.” She 
must study her surroundings and, before she embarks on 
any enterprise, she must think things through. That is 
the process which men, as well as women, are so inclined 
to dodge. 

After all, the purpose of any business is to make money. 
I would be the last to decry a woman’s esthetic enjoyment 
of the work she does; I agree [Continued on page 99] 
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T he 
ongkon 


The Orient, Masking Its 
Perils with a 
Screen of 
Strange Loveliness, 
Coveted Her 


Gay threw all her strength against the door, beating it with such fury that she bruised the 


ROM the day the Francisco had sailed out of the 

Golden Gate and Gay O’Harra’s talkative angles 

had first flashed along the deck, every one had been 
aware of her presence. 

When she smiled the sun moved around to the shady 
side of the deck just to watch her. Her eyes, which were 
the deep, sparkling blue of the Pacific, furnished a subtle 
background for the smile. They had won her a seat at 
the Captain’s table. She had the self-confidence of a 
movie star, the independence of an alimony widow and 
with it all the wholesome charm of youth. 

Bored women of thirty who could afford to appear in a 
Lanvin model one night and a Vionnet the next: whose 
letters of credit would make Gay’s poor little traveler’s 
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Peony,”’ he said, his voice oil and honey, “Show 


checks look like the pennies in a blind man’s cup, sighed 
enviously as they watched her dancing in the simple little 
frock of frothy green chiffon which she had worn every 
night of the voyage. She had that something which made 
heads, young and old, turn to stare after her—that inde- 
finable thing called rr. Even now as she waited in line 
for her shore leave slip she managed to make the cheap 
little beige sport frock she was wearing hint of Paris. 

For the sixth time she took out her vanity case and 
powdered her nose. For the sixtieth time she looked at 
the white-gold wrist watch. Again and again her fingers 
strayed under the flap of the lizard envelop bag to see 
if her passport were still there. 

The Francisco had come into Hongkong harbor too 





esture 


By 
GRACE MACK 


IMustrated by 
G. Parricxk NEeEtson 


white flesh around her knuckles. Suave and smiling, Leong came into the room: ‘‘My little White 


foolish to bruise your petals so needlessly.”’ 


late to dock, but passengers were permitted to go ashore 
in launches that night, if they desired. The port officers 
were examining passports. Through the port-holes of the 
salon where Gay was restlessly waiting in line she could 
see the flashing lights of the city. 

Hongkong was to be the climax of this magical voyage; 
but, more important still, the climax to her flirtation with 
Larry King, the popular young wireless operator. 

They had begun by playing shuffleboard and deck 
tennis. At night, when he was off duty, they danced to- 
gether—Larry tall and slim and white-and-gold in his 
crisp tropical uniform; Gay like a nymph in the frothy 
green chiffon. 

On the third day out he taught her a simple wireless 


code, just for fun. If she got caught in a stupid bridge 
game, or if some middle-aged Lothario started to tell her 
the story of his life, she tapped an S. O. S. on a glass or 
an ash tray as a signal for Larry to rescue her, if he were 
anywhere near. 

By the time they reached Honolulu, Gay and Larry 
held a first lien on all the cosiest and most exclusive 
corners on the top deck. By the time they neared Hong- 
kong Gay had discovered that moonlight nights on the 
top deck of an ocean liner do for love what a high-pow- 
ered salesman does for real estate—and she was ready to 
sign on the dotted line. 

Larry had told her of a quaint little tea-house up on the 
Peak in Hongkong. As he described it, with its balcony 
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which looked down on the city and the harbor, it sounded 
like a paradise for two. It was, he said, the perfect set- 
ting for something important he wanted to tell her. Al- 
most shyly his fingers interlaced with hers as he con- 
fided that he knew just what time the moon would be up 
that night. They would go up to the tip-top of the Peak 
in sedan chairs and have an intimate little dinner on the 
balcony. 

At last the shore leave slip was in her hand, and in a 
happy flutter of excitement she ran up to the wireless 
room to ask Larry what time he would be free to go 
ashore. But Larry was so deeply engrossed in a conver- 
sation with Fawn Merrill that he didn’t even notice Gay 
She waited in the doorway for a full minute. Then she 
took a pencil from her bag and tapped her S. O. S. on 
the door, but even that failed to 
attract him. Fawn Merrill’s per- 
fectly marcelled head was close to 
Larry’s, and he was talking with 
her, oh, so earnestly. Gay could 
only catch snatches of the low- 
toned conversation, but her imagi- 
nation supplied the 
rest. Still, she 
might have been 
generous enough to 
have _ overlooked 
this if it had not 
been that on the 
night before, instead 
of spending his free 
hour on the upper 
deck with her, as 
usual, Larry had 
been with the Mer- 
rill girl. So far, he 
had made no ex- 
planation. 

Experience in a 
public stenographic 
office in a popular 
San Francisco hotel 
had taught Gay in- 
dependence. She 
boasted of her abil- 
ity to look out for 
herself. She waited 
on no man. Never 
had. Never would 


IVE minutes 

later, from a 
shaded corner of the 
promenade deck, 
Gay watched the 
eager groups ol 
sightseers as they climbed down 
the ladder into the waiting launch. 
She didn’t want them to see her. 
She knew she would burst into 
tears if anybody dared to ask her 
why she wasn’t going ashore. 

How perfectly dumb she had 
been to think she could compete 
with a society girl when she set 
out to get her man. Any girl 
who could wear a different gown 
every night, as Fawn Merrill had, 
with shoes and wraps and fans to 
match, probably had_ enough 
money to buy any kind of a hus- 
band she wanted. She was always sending wireless mes- 
Sages—as an excuse to get up to the wireless room to 
talk to Larry, so Gay thought. One night she had even 
asked Larry to dance with her. It had amused Gay. 
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Absent-mindedly she took out her powder puff and 
patted her independent nose, as she looked across the 
dark water at the city which rose tier after tier until its 
twinkling lights seemed to touch the sky. 

““Ah, Miss O’Harra! How very fortunate that I find 


you; I was afraid you had already gone ashore.” 


She turned with a start to 
find Mr. C. Leong, the mystery 
man of the voyage, at her side. 
Dark, handsome, oddly distin- 
guished looking, he had quickly 
stirred the romantic fancies of 
the feminine passengers, but 
Gay was the only girl he had 
danced with throughout the 
voyage. She had thought it a 
very flattering gesture. She 

had suspected that he might be a prince, traveling in- 
cognito, though she had been puzzled about his nationality. 
He looked Spanish, but he had a Chinese valet with him. 
She had overheard one of the women say that he was an 








Oxford man. Several times she had seen Mr. Leong 
watching her when she danced with Larry, and she always 
flashed him one of her come-on smiles over Larry’s 
shoulder. 

“Do you know, I think the Sheik likes my style,” she 
had teased Larry. 

“Stay away from that bird,” Larry had warned. 
about as safe as a snake.” 

“Well, he certainly knows his eye work. 
for him.” 

Once or twice she had had the feeling that Leong had 


“He’s 


I'll say that 


pues went down under Brady’s blow like a 
pricked balloon while Gay was swung into 
Larry’s arms and carried to safety. 


followed them to the upper deck, but she hadn’t men- 
tioned this to Larry. She had only spoken a few words 
with Leong—about her eagerness to see the real China— 
but always she had been very conscious of his presence. 

“And do you still want to see the real Hongkong, Miss 
O’Harra?” Leong questioned in a low voice. “It would 
make me very, very happy if you would grant me the 
honor of being my guest for the evening.” 


So he had remembered their conversation. She forgot 


her disappointment in Larry as she answered eagerly, 
“T’d love it.” 

“Perhaps you would like to visit some of the old tea- 
houses—some of the places that tourists never see ; 

His manner was deferential, even flattering, but there 
was something disturbing in the way he smiled down at 
her. She couldn’t quite analyze it. “Oh, that would be 
simply marvelous,” she agreed heedlessly. ‘Maybe we 
could go to that tea-house up on the Peak—the one with 
the little balcony.” It had suddenly occurred to her that 
this would be one way to show Mr. Larry King how un- 
important she had considered their date. 

“Certainly—if you would like to. Another launch will 
be going in about ten minutes. Shall I wait here while 
you get your wrap?” 

Gay loved the way he bowed—from the waist—in what 
she imagined to be the Old World manner. His English 
was so perfect—and yet so different—low and musical. 

Down in her cabin 
Gay powdered her nose 
once again and pulled 
on a smart green hat at 
an insolent angle. 

She had scarcely 
turned the key in her 
cabin door when she 
heard Larry calling to 
her from the end of the 
passage. 

“Gay 

Her heart speeded up 
at ‘he sound of his voice 
and the whistle—then 
whistle—which followed 
it, but she gave no sign 
that she heard as she 
hurried off in the oppo- 
site direction. 

“Gay—wait 
ute * 

She looked over her 
shoulder indifferently as 
though hearing him for 
the first time. “I beg 
your pardon—were you 
speaking to me?” 

“Yes, Miss Ritzy,” he 
mimicked her up-stage 
manner, “I surely was. 
Will you be ready in an 
hour? I’ve got a special 
launch coming out—just 
for us.” 

“Sorry,” she shrugged, 

“but you’re just about an hour late. Time and tide and 
Gay O’Harra wait for no man! That charming Mr. 
Leong is going to show me the real Hongkong—I’m so 
thrilled. We’re going to a quaint little tea-house up on 
the Peak———” 

“But Gay, darling—you promised me—” There was 
a hurt look in his eyes which caused her a momentary 
doubt. “Why, I’ve been looking forward to this night 
more than any night in my life. I thought it was all 
settled ° 

The eagerness left his face, leaving a disappointment 
which made Gay hesitate for a second. Then the memory 
of Fawn Merrill’s head so close to his—their whispered 
conversation—caused her to freeze up again. He needn’t 
think he could play any game like that with her. With 
an expressive shrug she answered indifferently: “Well, 
you can’t expect me to remember all the promises I make. 
Perhaps your society crush will be glad to go with 
you a 

He ignored the reference to Fawn Merrill as he caught 
hold of her arm. “Gay, you're [Continued on page 97} 
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KUPERT HUGHES Tells the Story of 


America’s Home-Made Grand Opera Star 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


WOULD not 

be quite 

ready to say 
that Lawrence 
Tibbett is the 
greatest barytone 
in the world, but 
I do believe that 
he is the greatest 
living interpreter 
of operatic rdles.” 

These _ words 
were said to me 
the other day by 
a man of great 
wealth and power, 
who is devoting a 
large part of his 
time, his wealth 
and his power to 
grand opera. His 
knowledge of the 
field is profound. 

He explained 
that Caruso suc- 
ceeded in opera by 
his marvelous 
voice and his over- 
whelming person- 
ality. But he was 
always Caruso, 
never the charac- 
ter he imperson- 
ated. He said the 
same thing of sev- 
eral other artists. 

“Tibbett, how- 
ever, is not only a 
wonderful _ singer, 
but also an inter- 
preter of character, 
different in every 
role and, remark- 
able in his _per- 
formance of it.” 

Such a tribute from such a man to one of the youngest 
singers at the Metropolitan and to a singer who has never 
studied outside of the United States is an astounding evi- 
dence of success. Many, many other people are saying the 

* hing 

After several none-too-encouraging efforts to encourage 
American grand opera, the Metropolitan Opera House 
finally houses a work that has won the highest praises 
from the severest critics and draws great throngs to the 
performances. 

“The King’s Henchman” has a libretto enriched with 
the splendid poetic genius of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
and its music reveals Deems Taylor as a composer of the 
highest technical skill. With all due credit to the fine 
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AWRENCE TIBBETT, American barytone, whose imperson- 
ation of the King had much to do with making ‘‘The King’s 
Henchman”’ a splendidly successful American opera. 
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singing of Edward 
Johnson, Florence 
Easton and others, 
the burden of carry- 
ing the opera to suc- 
cess rested chiefly 
on the broad shoul- 
ders of Lawrence 
Tibbett, who begins 
it as a jovial King 
and ends it with a 
magnificent elegy of 
compassion for the 
young man who had 
betrayed his trust 
and killed himself 
in remorse. 


T was a tremen- 

dous feat to hold 
the audience through 
a long aria after the 
tenor was dead and 
the soprano had 
fallen into a stupor 
of bewilderment. 

Tibbett had trav- 
eled far from that 
great day when he 
sang the minor rdéle 
of Ford in “Fal- 
staff” and wreught 
the Metropolitan 
audience to a frenzy 
of enthusiasm such 
as no other artist 
had ever won there. 

I learned of this 
on my way from 
Tibbett’s old home 
in Los Angeles to 
New York. At 
Cleveland I bought 
the New York morn- 
ing papers and 
found his name on the front pages of them in headlines. 

It was a great personal joy to me, since I had been 
sounding his praises for at least five years—ever since I 
first went to Los Angeles and heard the very young, very 
tall and slender and unsophisticated young man burst 
into superb song. 

To the public he has shot up like a rocket, with no signs 
of coming down like a stick. But to himself, his mother, 
his wife and his friends his success has been the slow and 
heartbreakingly difficult climbing of a steep and rickety 
ladder that threatened to break under him at every rung. 

His success in opera is the more amazing the more one 
knows of his life. 

He was born in Bakersfield, California, where his father 














FIDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAYT, co- 

author with Deems Taylor of the opera, 
“The King's Henchman,” wrenched her 
laurels from life very early. At nineteen 
she wrote the poem, “Renascence,” which 
stirred literary America; at thirty she won 
the Pulitzer prize for a volume of verse and 
at thirty-five she holds an undisputed posi- 
tion among the first two or three contem- 
porary women poets of America. 

In Vassar Miss Millay won high honors 
for scholarship, and was regarded as the 
most promising member of her class. 


Then she went to Greenwich Village, 
New York City. For several years she 
lived chiefly on coffee and cigarets and wrote 
glowing verse in a bare little room without a 
fire. The volume, “A Few Figs from 
Thistles,” published in 1920, brought her 
first wide recognition. 


She is now the wife of Eugen Jan Bois- 
sevain, and spends her time in New Tork, 
Paris, the Maine coast of her childhood and 
New Mexico. 


“The King’s Henchman” is selling at 
the rate of a thousand copies a week, with 
first and second editions bringing high 
prices as collectors’ volumes. Edna Millay 
has learned how to make poetry pay. 











was the Wild Western sheriff of Kern County and met a_ right after them. As he opened the door they killed him 


Wild Western death with his boots on. Bandits were and another officer. 
known to be hiding in a room, but Sheriff Tibbett went Lawrence was only six years old at the time and escaped 
— = the family boast that every one of 
ijt the boys had killed his man. He 
: * spent his childhood in an oil-boom 
town, but his people did not share 
the boom. As he puts it: “We were 
among those who sold a valuable 
property for very little money.” 

An uncle of his owned a cattle 
ranch in the Tejon mountains, and 
Lawrence spent his summers riding 
herd and deepening his voice with 
youthful profanity. 

When he was seven, his mother 
moved to Long Beach, California, 
near Los Angeles, and his youth 
knew the sea and the mountains, the 
city and the cattle range. 

At eight he was already attaining 
a very limited fame by his impressive 
renditions of a touching ballad en- 
titled, “Good-bye, My Bluebell.” 

As he tells me: “I had a very rich 
childhood, and I draw upon it un- 
consciously all the time. I believe 
with Walther, the Meistersinger, 
that one sings not from technique 
and training so much as from the 
overflow of experience in the beauty 
of life. You get chock-full of things, 
then open your mouth. I’m not dis- 
paraging my teachers, but the im- 
portant thing is your own reaction 
to the excitement and beauty of the 
world. 

“I have [Continued on page 90) 
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LL returned to life and happy after the last curtain, the singers 
of ‘The King’s Henchman” surround the composer, Deems Tay- 
lor, and Miss Millay. Lawrence Tibbett is in costume at the right. 
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A Novel 
of 


Impulsive 


Youth 


by 
VIDA 
HuRst 


author of 


SONIA 


Diana Discovers in a Play World 
the THRILL of Real EMOTION 


The Story Thus Far: 

ER mother was fanatical upon the subject of guard- 
H ing her beautiful youngest daughter, so Diana Far- 

well reached her eighteenth year “cold and un- 
touchable” and with very little real knowledge of life. 
Diana, attractive and longing for the good times all youth 
is heir to, resented her mother’s attitude even though she 
knew it had something to do with an older sister, Vivian, 
who left home when Diana was still a little girl and whose 
name was never mentioned in the family. 

So partly to escape her mother’s rigorous watchfulness 
and partly because she was flattered by the attentions of 
an older man, Diana married Arthur Vane, a prominent 
San Francisco lawyer and an old friend of the family. 

The young couple make their home in San Francisco 
and there Diana begins her “friendship” married life. 

But friendship without love in marriage seldom works. 
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Diana’s platonic atvtude finally gets on Arthur’s nerves. 
One thing leads to another and finally Diana demands that 
she be permitted to live her own life. They agree to sep- 
arate but not before Diana has discovered the address of 
her long lost sister. She is sure Vivian will remember the 
love they had for each other as children and will help her 
realize her dream of going on the stage. 

And so comes their final morning together, and Diana 
and Arthur face each other across the breakfast table for 
the last time. Now read what happens to the young wife 
after leaving her husband’s protection. 


CHAPTER XI 


ET in the end they parted without ceremony. Diana 
suspected Arthur of wishing to avoid a scene. He 





a 


Illustrated by J. H. HAELEN 


need not have worried. The unexpected tears were weak- 
ness but no sign of weakening. 
Arthur asked, “Why are you crying, Diana?” 
“Because I hate to admit I’m a failure at anything.” 
“No doubt,” he said, “I am really the one to blame. 
If I had been the right man I could have made you love 
me. 
She looked through him into the shining future. 
“TI think I wasn’t intended to be a wife.” 
He stood in the door, hat in hand. 


7 HEN Diana 
entered the 
dark little dress- 
ing room she 
found two girls 
already in thefirst 
stages of undress- 
ing. ‘‘New girl?”’ 
asked one. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
Diana tried to 
smile. 


“One thing more 

if you ever need 
me for any reason, 
call on me.” 

“All right, Ar- 


repeated, feeling 
conscious that she 
should be having 
some sort of sensa- 
tions. 

With his depar- 
ture the apartment 
took on a sudden 
significance. It be- 
came a place to get 
out of as soon as 
possible. Almost 
frantically she 
dressed in the most 
sophisticated gar- 
ment she possessed. 
It was black satin 
and it made her 
dazzling blonde 
beauty seem more 
golden than it really 
was. Any man see- 
ing her would have 
sworn she was on 
her way to meet her 
lover. But no man 
was even remotely 
in her mind as she 
entered the taxi and 
listlessly repeated 
Vivian’s number. 

A long ride, and the taxi stopped before an apartment 
house whose windows commanded views of the sea. Diana 
was thrilled. This was no “cheap place” catering to per- 
sons of doubtful character. It was evident that Vivian 
was not in need of financial assistance. Supposing she 
really resented Diana’s visit? 

As she left the elevator she was trembling. A colored 
maid showed no surprise when Diana asked if Miss 
Vivienne were in. 

“Yes, she’s in. What name, please?” 
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Diana told her rather stiffly. 

Her courage was seeping away. Sitting rigid in a high- 
backed, hand-carved chair, Diana looked about her. The 
room was long and narrow, with a floor thickly spread 
with many glowing silken rugs. The furniture was a 
collection of surprisingly beautiful antiques. Just enough 
to create an atmosphere of dignity. There were immense 
bowls of flowers, dewy wet and fragrant. 

Diana would have liked it better had there been one 
discordant note. But it was flawless. Then she heard a 
sweet, rather high-pitched laugh—and swung to her feet. 

\ subtle, maddening fragrance; rose pink chiffon; 
sweet, petulant mouth; laughing eyes her sister. 

“Oh, Vivian!”’ she cried, and ran half stumbling to be 
held tightly 

“Diana, you naughty girl! 
you. Let me look at you, darling.” 
gently away. “Why, you're beautiful.” 

“Honestly, Vivie? Do you really think so?” 

She slipped into the old habit of adoration as easily as 
she had assumed the half-forgotten nickname. Vivian 
seemed to like it. She pressed her face against Diana’s. 

“Of course I think so. But I am surprised. When I 
saw you last you were just a thin little kid, with a mop of 
light hair and long legs.” 

“Oh, but I’m married now,” Diana announced compla- 
cently. “That is 1 was. I’m about to be myself again.” 

Vivian looked puzzled. 

“Sit down. Here, wait until I get a cigaret.” 

Thank goodness she did not ask Diana to join her. She 
really must learn though. Actresses always smoked. 


“Mrs. Arthur Vane,” 


Oh, but I wanted to see 
She pushed her 


jeer sat side by side on cushions so deep Diana felt 

as if she were slowly sinking into a scented, silken sea. 
It was almost enervating, this smooth, luxurious atmosphere 
which surrounded her sister. It made her feel dreamy 
and listless Her life with Arthur was far away, and 
her plans for the future seemed rather silly. She watched 
Vivian’s slender, rosy fingers lighting her cigaret and 
wished she might stay with her always. Vivian’s voice 
roused her. 

“Ed Stanton told me you were married. I was awfully 
pleased. Arthur used to be one of my suitors.” 

“I know he was.” 

“What's this about being yourself again?” 

The longed-for moment had arrived, finding her indif- 
ferent. Sacrifice, et cetera, seemed a little unnecessary 
now. She doubted if Vivian could understand. 

She managed to say: “I shouldn’t have married him. 
But I didn’t realize it 
until after mother 
You know about her?” 

Vivian nodded, an al- 
most frightened look in 
her eyes. Instantly 
Diana knew she must 
not attempt to discuss 
their mother. That subject was 
to be tabu But she must 
tell her. 

“She left everything to me,” 
she explained nervously. “But 
I want you to have your share 
of it.” 

“Wouldn’t touch it,” Vivian 
said abruptly. “Don’t mention 
it again.” She added violently: 
“I'd starve before I’d touch a 
penny of it!” 

Diana had not suspected her 
sister capable of such bitter- 
ness as rang in her reply. But she couldn’t help thinking 
that Vivian was far from any danger of starving. Her 
half might seem a paltry’ sum to a taste accustomed to 
luxury. Perhaps, after all, she should keep it. The ques- 


wy wae not sorry,’ 
Arthur retorted. 
“You’re utterly selfish. 
Nothing I do foryou mat- 
ters a tinker’s dam.’”’ 
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tion seemed less important than it had seemed to her before. 

“Tell me,” Vivian repeated earnestly, “exactly what’s 
wrong.” 

“Oh, we've separated. 

“But what will you do? 
are your plans?” 

Her voice was so distressed that it was evident to Diana 
Vivian had no desire to be responsible for her. 

She gulped: “I don’t have any immediate plans.” 

“You say you just left this morning?” 

She nodded. 

“Oh well, if that’s the case there’s no harm done. Now 
listen, Diana, you’re going right back to him. Under- 
stand? You're too young and pretty to be running around 
San Francisco alone.” 

Diana gazed at her, astounded. ‘ 

“But Vivian, I can’t go back. We agreed to separate. 
He doesn’t want me any more than I do him.” 

“TI don’t believe that,” Vivian said, flatly. “Arthur 
Vane is not the kind of a man to marry on impulse. See 
here, Diana, there’s something back of this. Is there an- 
other man?” 

Her sister’s innocently startled face was sufficient an- 
swer. 

“What is it then? Let’s get to the root of it.” 

Utterly unlike the way she had supposed she would 
say it, Diana faltered: “I’m going to have a career. I 
want to be an actress.”’ 

“Not a chance,” Vivian said, positively. 

“But, Vivian . * 

“T know. You're just as beautiful. It isn’t a question 
of that. But it takes pull to procure even the smallest 
part. And the stage is like anything else nowadays. One 
has to have special training.” 

But Diana was not convinced. “Vivie, why can’t I go 
to New York with you? I'll find a school there and go 
right to work.” 

Vivian seemed positively alarmed. ‘My heavens, Diana, 
what put that into your head? How do you know I’m 
going to New York?” 

“Mr. Stanton told me.” 

“Well, he’d better have kept his information to him- 
self. Anyway it’s impossible.” 

Tears were gathering in Diana’s eyes. “I shouldn’t 
have bothered you. Arthur said you wouldn’t want to 
see me.” 

Vivian looked more disturbed than before. 

“Don’t be silly!” she cried nervously. “Of course, I 
wanted to see you. And I'll think of something. There 

is a splendid school right here in 
San Francisco, in connection with 
Seton’s Little Theater. But we'll 
see . . . You can stay here until 
I leave.” 

Her reluctance was evident, yet 
Diana could not work up sufficient 
will power to insist on leaving. 
There was something so myste- 
rious and fascinating about Vivian. 
She could understand how any 
man might lose his head over her. 
Blushing deeply, she wondered if 

* some man were responsible for 

. the luxury about her now. Vivian 
left her alone, and Diana could 
hear her high, sweet voice giving 
orders to the maid. Then a tele- 
phone conversation, rather 
guarded. 

“My sister is here . 
won’t interfere with that 

Certainly not . Just for tonight! I'll explain later.” 

It was Vivian’s last night in San Francisco. Evidently 
she had made plans. Diana rose and went to the door of 
the bedroom, intending to tell her that she would not stay. 


I left him this morning.” 


Where will you live? What 


. No, it 





pana doubted if Vivian would understand, but she managed to say: “I shouldn't 


have married Arthur .. . 


But Vivian had finished her conversation, and invited 
her in. 

“Don’t look at my room. Everything’s a mess. We're 
packing.” 

The rose-draped bed was smothered with the soft weight 
of lingerie. Chiffon, satin, lace Diana gasped. 

“Will you wear all that?” 

“Of course! Look!” She led Diana to the dressing 
table and unlocked a good-sized leather box to show a 
glittering collection of jewels. Diana was dazzled, but a 


We've separated. . 


I left him this morning. . .”’ 


dull sense of shame veiled her eyes as she gazed at them. 

“They’re wonderful,” she said slowly. 

There was a false brightness in Vivian’s voice. 

“Aren’t they? I have had some wonderful friends. 
There is no limit to the things some men want to do for 
Ek <<" 

Diana dated not reply. 
would show no sign of being shocked with it. 
will you be away?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. Several months [Continued on page109}| 


If this was Vivian’s story she 
“How long 
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What Happened 
when a 
GIRL 
from the 


Oregon 


Apple 


Country 
Sought ¢4e Wicked 
BRIGHT LIGHTS 


F COURSE, all our crowd made puns just because 

her name was Baldwin and she came from the Ore- 

gon apple country: “I hope this Baldwin is a 
Pippin,” and that sort of stuff. 

In fact, we got to calling her “The Pippin” days before 
she arrived. Then one unforgettable evening, she came 
up the runway at the Grand Central Station, seeming to 
invite all the world, and a couple of “red-cap” porters, to 
look her over and see what Oregon managed to produce. 

She was “Toughie” Daniels’ oid college roommate’s sis- 
ter, or something intimate like that; and this was the 
little dear’s first trip to the wicked bright lights of New 
York. Toughie was at the station to meet her. For an 
hour he had been all nervous perspiration and grins. 
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“Weenie” Moister—so called because of his resemblance 
to an over-stuffed bologna—and I had been dragged along 
for moral support; though why Toughie called it “moral” 
I can’t see. We were convinced that the whole affair was 
going to be a flap and had said as much in our best 
English. 

For one thing, Toughie had not the slightest idea what 
sort of specimen was being shipped on for his care and 
protection. Practically the only thing we knew about her 
was that she wore skirts, and we couldn’t really be sure 
of that. You never can tell about these mustang-taming 
westerners. 

Well, she arrived—looking like a lovely butterfly bat- 
tered by a wind storm. Her eyes were of the “I’d- 








OOKING like a but- 

terfly in a wind 

storm, she asked, ‘‘Are 

these gentlemen in 
our party?’ 


Gi ee @ «x... 


Illustrated by J. W. McGurk 
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believe-anything-you-told-me” sort. Her voice was soft and 
musical, like wind sifting through the pines on her own 
Oregon mountainsides. She had the most surprising smile. 
It flashed from nowhere at all and disappeared just as 
quickly. She used that smile both offensively and de- 
fensively: in greeting, to cover an awkward pause or to 
tell you sweetly that you were spilling your apple sauce 
all over her nice, clean dress. 

“And you’re Adelbert Daniels?” she asked, losing her 
entire hand in the crease at the base of Toughie’s thumb. 

Weenie and I choked. If “Adelbert” fits Toughie’s 
general make-up, then “Sweet Patootie” describes our 
esteemed president. 

She gave us the icy stare with those lovely eyes of hers. 


“And are these—these—gentlemen—in our party?” 

Weenie and I turned up our coat collars. My teeth 
were chattering. But I looked at Toughie and took 
heart. He was as bad off as we were. I could see him say- 
ing to himself, “Party? Who said anything about a 
party? I’m here just to see that you get to the Martha 
Washington Hotel safely.” 

However, he finally snapped out of it and introduced 
us» But The Pippin had hardly started getting in her 
work on us. The next thing we knew she had slipped 
over a brand-new trick in hand-shaking. I don’t know 
just how she did it. When she got through, and I had 
my own hand back again, I felt that I had let go too 
soon; that she wanted to hold [Continued on page 126) 
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the famous stage play 
that was among the favorite vehicles of the great Sarah Bernhardt. We just can't 
recall how the divine Sarah enacted this special scene. 


Norma Talmadge in a modern screen version of “CAMILLE, 
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How the Flicker Favorites 
Found their Public 


The Screen Borrows Barnum’s Methods and Big Theaters Grow 


RGANIZATION is _ al- 
O ways a step toward ul- 
timate success. Long, 
long before the cinema was 
even dreamed of as the most 
popular entertainment, our 
forefathers, estimating the 
strength and power in union, 
insisted that the United States 
be kept intact. 
This fundamental principle 
was utilized by the theater 
owners throughout the country 


when they decided they must | 


band together if they were to 
keep their interests separate 
from the men who were making 
motion pictures. Several of the 
more aggressive oi these ex- 
hibitors, as the theater owners 
are popularly called, sounded 
a clarion call for a get-together 
meeting to be held 
in Chicago. 

The film manu- 
facturers, the men 
who supplied the 
celluloid dramas, 
not to be denied 
admittance, offered 
to cooperate by 
bringing their pet 
stars to Chicago. 
While the exhibi- 
tors wrangled and 
fought and thrash- 
ed out problems 
peculiar to their 
particular portion 
of the film business 
in an inner room 
of the Coliseum, 
all Chicago came 
to look at the cele- 
brated screen stars 
who were making 
a public appear- 
ance in the large 
exposition room of 
the Coliseum. 

The circus 
methods used to 
introduce these 
flicker favorites to 
their admiring 
public make, I 
know, a story that 
has far more popu- 
lar appeal than a 
motion picture 


were her chief stock in trade, as she appeared in ‘‘Lola. 

Graves with Carol Dempster and Charles Emmett Mack in ‘‘Dream 

Ralph got his chance in pictures because Louella Parsons’ 
mother found him ‘‘a polite young man.” 


Street.”’ 


By LOUELLA O. PARSONS 





Top, Clara Kimball Young, whose soulful eyes and charming manners 


Below, Ralph 


convention. The laity, gener- 
ally speaking, is bored with the 
technical side of the movies, 
yet before I go into details on 
this first public appearance | 
want to say something about 
the history-making convention 
in Chicago, because it is an in- 
tegral part of film history with- 
out which no real stories of the 
movies can be told. 

Pictures were beginning to 
cost more. They were pro- 
duced on a far more generous 
scale. Naturally the film rents 
increased. The exmopitors who 
had a small chance to assert 
themselves decided to wage a 
battle against any increase in 
price—and, take it from one 
who attended those hot and 
stormy sessions, the word battle 

is not a misnomer. 

Lee Ochs, of 

New York City, a 

fighter who feared 

neither man _ nor 

beast, was the 

ringleader. His 

speeches were fiery 

examples of ora- 

tory that made 

every theater own- 

er ready to don 

armor if need be 

and go forth to 

fight for his rights. 

This _ fire-eater 

from the big city 

of New York was 

elected the first 

president of the 

theater owners of 

America, called at 

that time, “The 

Motion Picture Ex- 

hibitors’ League.” 

William Sweeney 

of Chicago, an- 

other crusader, 

was made treasur- 

er. Fred Harring- 

A ton of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the ad- 
visory board, and 
Frank Rembusch, 
frequently called 
the “‘silver-tongued 
orator” from Shel- 
byville, Indiana, 
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Violet Mersereau, Universal's 


Walker, Anita Stewart, Clara Kimball Young, Rosema 
Theby, Harry Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, Francis 
X. Bushman, Beverly Bayne, Nell Craig, Bryant Wash- 
burn, Ruth Stonehouse, the latter from the local Essanay 
Company, and many others not so well known, perhaps, 
but of interest to the curious Chicago public which had 
always been eager to see their favorites in real life. 
Florence La Badie, fair, gracious and amiably inclined 
to all the fans who wished to shake her hand, was a 


popular visitor. 


She and Peggy Snow were inseparable 


friends, and the two girls, one so blonde and the other a 
statuesque brunette, attracted many admiring glances. 


favorite 


actress, very much preferred to play in 


pictures calling for outdoor work. 


were among these pioneer theater 


owners 
Most descriptions of that first elec- 


tion credit Lee Ochs with saying, when 
he was nominated for president, 

“We'll learn them babies.” 

I have my doubts that Mr. Ochs, 
even in the heat of his excitement, was 
ever so ungrammatical. He and I 
have often talked the Chicago meeting 
over, and he has said time and time 
again that the story was such a good 
one that he let it pass. 

\t any rate, the newspapers in-a 
graphic account of this election used 
Mr. Ochs’ now famous remark as a 
headline. 

[here have been other exhibitor or- 
ganizations and at least eleven other 
conventions of theater owners, but I 
am sure none of them was conducted 
with any more enthusiasm or grim de- 
termination than this first history- 
making event. 

{ have always felt that P. T. Bar- 
num would have been glad to shake 
the hands of those men who promoted 
this big show. Every film company 
was represented with a gaily decorated 
booth, flamboyant with colored posters 
and huge placards, announcing the 
personal appearance of its most famous 
celluloid star. 

Each incoming train brought some 
actor or actress who had previously 
existed for the Chicago public only 
on the silver sheet. In that distin- 
guished group, among the first to break 
down the barrier that kept them from 
meeting their admiring fans face to 
were Florence La Badie, Mar- 
Snow, James Cruze, Lillian 


lace 
guerite 
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Above, Anita 
Stewart in the 
days when she 

was known as “the Vitagraph 

girl.”’ At right, Rosemary 

Theby, an early favorite who 

helped make motion pictures 

popular by being one of the first 
stars to “appear in person.”’ 
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The girls had just finished playing in 
“The Million Dollar Mystery,” a serial 
produced by the old Thanhouser Company, 
and they were well known tv all of those 
who followed this breathless thriller, both 
in print and in celluloid. James Cruze, 
now a famous director, was the hero of 
the melodrama and he, too, came in for 
the plaudits of the onlookers. 

The old Thanhouser Company has now 
gone the way of many of the pioneer film 
producing concerns. For many years it 
was one of the most profitable of the mo- 
tion picture companies, but when so many 
new companies entered the race it lagged 
behind and finally dropped out entirely. 

The first blow came when Florence La 
Badie was killed in an automobile accident 
two or three years later. Then Marguerite 
Snow and James Cruze, who were the 
backbone of the company, sought a divorce 
and separated their film interests. James, 
with a desire to direct, came west where 

he made a never-to-be-forgotten suc- 
cess in “The Covered Wagon.” He 
now has new interests, among them 
Betty Compson, whom he married 
some years after he and his first wife 
separated 

Peggy Snow also came west with 
Julie Cruze, her small daughter, and 
she is now married and living in 
Hollywood, having left the screen for 
a life of domesticity. 

Only a few of these screen celeb- 
rities made [Continued on page 119] 




















Ida Verdon, Managing Editor of Cosmopolitan, who won her spurs—masculinely 
speaking—by way of a secretaryship. 


A Big-Job Girl 


By O. O. MCINTYRE 


Main Street home who think of editors as fearful 

ogres should look upon Ida Verdon. A young woman 

she is who has become managing editor of so great a maga- 
zine as the Cosmopolitan. 

Miss Verdon is robust, virile and laughing eyed. 


A\main st young writers in the prairie cottage and 


She 
blushes. She thrills to her job and receives a fat envelop 
every pay day. She holds down her post with masculine 
firmness plus a soft feminine sympathy. 

Such writers as Meredith Nicholson, George Ade, 
Rupert Hughes, Charles and Kathleen Norris, Somerset 
Maugham, Adela Rogers St. Johns, H. C. Witwer and 
scads of other top-liners adore her. She is the buffer be- 
tween them and the busy and often exacting editor-in- 
chief. 

She knows that writers as well as editors and shoe 
clerks have bad days—agonizing hours of mental sterility 
when the pen falters and the mind grows blank. It is her 
job td cheer them out of the rut. 

Ida Verdon came to the managing editor’s chair by way 
of a secretaryship. When Ray Long took editorial charge 
of the’ magazine group which includes the Cosmopolitan 
she sat near the outer gate, receiving manuscripts, authors 
real and pseudo, taking dictation, filing important papers, 
answering telephones and such. 
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The job was no sinecure. It demanded alertness both 
mental and physical. It was the sort of a job that most 
young women would have said required so much of their 
time they could find time for nothing else. But Miss 
Verdon did find time for other things. 

In a pleasantly unobtrusive manner she began to 
lighten the editor’s burden. She did not ask him, ‘What 
shall I do about this?” She did it and told him after- 
ward. If she made a mistake she was told, but those mis- 
takes were rungs in the ladder. And she was climbing. 

If the printer made a “bull,” she did not rush into the 
inner sanctum with: “See what has happened!” She got 
the printer on the ‘phone and had the mistake corrected. 
If Peter B. Kyne out in San Francisco was late with his 
manuscript, she sent him an arousing and alarming tele- 
gram; or, if the emergency required, got him on the long- 
distance telephone—and told the boss afterward. 

It is my opinion that more people lose their jobs by ask- 
ing what to do than by not: doing what they are told. At 
any rate there was a conviction growing in the editor’s 
mind that Ida Verdon was more than a secretary. 

Then abruptly the Cosmopolitan managing editorship 
was open. Who knew more about the inner machinery 
than any one else? Ida Verdon. And she got the job. 
It was an unusual job for a [Continued on page 123} 
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the Jovely Lady 


Cloaked zm ERMINE, 
She Went into 
Dingy Manhattan 


in Quest of 


High Adventure 
P re lovely lady 
seated before i] j 


the triple mir- 
rors of her dressing 
table frowned en- 
chantingly at the slim 
golden reflection those 
mirrors gave her 
‘I think you are 
really too tiresome 
for words,” she told 
the left profile dis- 
gustedly. 
“Not to mention 
how unreasonable you 
are,” said she, nod- 
ding at the full-face 
reflection quite 
sternly. 
“And truly, you 
should be heartily 
ashamed of  your- 
self,” she scolded the 
right profile. 
Then she powdered 
a short, appealingly 
unimportant nose 
very carefully, rouged 
two appealingly not 
so-unimportant lips 
very carelessly and 
frowned once more at - 
the image. a Rains ae. ° yeage front seat of that car was a chauffeur in a 
“I don’t like you S*  & a severely plain uniform, and beside him sat a 
one bit,” she told the footman also in a severely plain uniform. 
three coldly. “In fact, Just to look at those uniforms was to know 
I quite blush for your that here was a car, and a chauffeur, and a 
disgraceful behavior. footman that did not belong to an oil king 
I’m sure,” said she or chorus girl. 
darkly, “that nothing So the lovely lady came down the steps 
you may do from now on could surprise me at all.” of her fine house and was helped into her fine car by her 
And the lovely lady arose, gathered three hundred very fine footman. Then she was driven off down the 
martyred ermines securely about her and swept scorn- avenue to a quiet house—which the initiated know is 
fully out of the quite beautiful boudoir. really not a house at all, but a very exclusive and ex- 
Before her house, which was a very fine one, stood a pensive restaurant. 
long closed car, which was also very fine. And in the However, arrived there, the lovely lady seemed not the 
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To lovely lady allowed the laughter in her 

eyes to be born upon her lips. And the dark 

man caught his breath sharply, almost audibly, 

under the beauty of it. Then he arose and 
strode over to her table. 


least bit inclined to enter. She sat back, rather petulantly, 
against the dark upholstery of her car, while her footman 
stood rigidly awaiting her decision. 

She looked at the restaurant. It was, after all, a very 
nice restaurant with a charming head waiter and a charm- 
ing violinist who would, no doubt, play some delicately 
insinuating bit about moonlight and kisses, upon her ar- 
rival. Also, there would be other lovely ladies with their 
not-so-lovely escorts, and here and there, most likely, the 
wrong sort of people, whom, however, the charming head 
waiter could not very well keep out- as they paid for his 
country place and kept him supplied with foreign motor- 
cars. 

Ah, well 
footman. 


and yet she looked at Fletcher, her 
Such a splendid footman! And surprisingly 
intelligent. Perhaps of course, it wasn’t done 
still why not after all, hadn’t she said that 
nothing she ever did from now on could surprise her? 

So she said very throatily, in that beautifully remote 
voice that money and French maids and private yachts 
usually give to lovely ladies: “Fletcher, I am_ bored. 
Fletcher, do you know some restaurant—some restaurant, 
that is, which is not patronized by fashionable persons? 


Illustrated 
‘te by 
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sh 
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a: 
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If you do, I wish you to tell 
Grant to drive me to it.” 

And Fletcher replied gravely, 

“Yes, madame! Certainly.” 
And then the big car moved swiftly away 
from the exclusive restaurant and turned into 
a side street, then out on to Fifth Avenue, 
where with arrogant assurance it sped madly 

down to the village. 

Now Greenwich Village is still Greenwich Village in 
spite of modern plumbing and electric refrigerators. And 
here and there one might, if one is intelligent—like 
Fletcher—come across a really delightful restaurant. Not 
so much a restaurant, perhaps, as a tiny, intimate dining- 
place—with truly lighted drip candles stuck nonchalantly 
into unmatched candlesticks, and waiters who didn’t learn 
their French from Monsieur Berlitz, and real Bordeaux 
that Pierre, or Gaston, or Jean, assures you is not illegit- 
imate, but the true and recognized child of its parents. 

And so, before one of these places having all these 
attributes, the arrogant car came to rest, a little scorn 
fully, and Fletcher jumped down, opened the door and 
said, “Madame est arrivé,” for Fletcher, who was English, 
preferred French as less difficult. 

Whereupon the lovely lady got out quite interestedly 
and looking about her said: “Really, Fletcher, you have 
done splendidly. And now, you need not attend me.” 

So the car and Grant and Fletcher drove away, and then 
the lovely lady went into the little restaurant and, smiling 
at its maitre, said: “I’d like a smail table—just for myself, 
please.” 

He gave her a little round one and placed upon it a 
potted geranium, a wine glass and a bottle. He was a 
very nice old man with funny twinkling little eyes that 
rode merrily astride a funny little nose that also seemed 
to twinkle. 

The lovely lady seemed to like his twinkly eyes and 
twinkly nose, for she said: “I shall have my dinner here, 
right away, please.” And then she said she would like 
such and such and that really so and so would also go 
nicely. Then the nice old man poured her a glass of the 
Bordeaux and went off to find a waiter—any waiter—to 
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whom he could give the lovely lady’s order immediately. 

After that, he went back to his desk and just twinkled. 

Other people came in—one by one, two by two, and, 
very often, a surprisingly congenial threesome. 

There was a painter—for surely he must be a painter 
with those sad eyes and a still sadder hair cut. And there 
was a model—one could not mistake her—with those 
merry lips and a quite hungry figure. And there were 
three couples who were re- 
spectively dark, fair and in 
love. These couples sat side 
by side instead of vis-a-vis, 
so that they could still hold 
hands and eat, the men being 
left-handed. 

So you see the lovely lady 
had a delightful time watch- 
ing and wondering and play- 
ing a little guessing game with 
herself as to which was what 
and what was which, until 
suddenly the little green- 
painted door flew open and in 
came a tall, dark, not-very- 
young man, whose length and 
breadth seemed to exactly fill 
the tiny room. 

He looked around him with 
a fierce look of impatience 


Then the nice old man Nevis Shane, author of “The Lovely 
Lady,” is only twenty-four years old, but, 
thanks to her father’s profession, she has 
seen more of the world than many women 


twinkled at him and led him 
over to a solitary round table. 

This table was right next 
to that of the lovely lady. 

She looked up as the tall, 
dark, not-very-young man sat 
down. Then she fluttered, oh, 
ever so little, and then drop- 
ped her eyes swiftly to her 
glass which was empty. But 
not before the tall, dark man 
had seen that look—and her 
face—and not before he, also, 
had fluttered faintly. For, 
you see, the look which had 
passed between them was 
well, it was just one of that 
kind of looks. 

Then they both became 
suddenly and intensely ab- 
sorbed in their wine-glasses. 

Time passed—not so very much; still at least two 
minutes. Then the tall, dark, not-very-young man stole a 
swift glance at the slim, lovely lady. So she didn’t wear 
a slender hoop upon her left third finger! And she didn’t 
look the least like—like 

Then the lovely lady glanced up and caught his gaze 
and she frowned, ever so faintly. And she thought to 
herself, really, he should know better—he’s a gentleman 
and he should behave like one. Then she thought: how 
tall and big and fine-looking he is really, one seldom 
sees a man as fine-looking as this one—a man few women 
would object to being the admired of 

Then her waiter filled her glass again. And his waiter 
brought him an ice-filled pail with an intriguing green 
bottle in it. And the lovely lady thought he must be 
celebrating—champagne! And yes, he is drinking quite 
heavily that’s his third glass, one right after the 
other but, of course, it won’t affect him men 
like him are never affected 

While at the opposite table the dark man was thinking: 
I wonder if I dare . . . she doesn’t really look happy 

only a few words, perhaps surely, she wouldn’t 
be too offended. Still, she is a very aloof and regal lady. 
If only she’d look at me just one little glance so 


twice her age. 


and her Rome. 
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Nevis Shane 


Her girlhood was spent between France 
and America, with stopping points wherever 
his work for the navy called him. She knows 
her Paris and her New York, her London 


She has been writing only a short time, 
and had the distinction of selling her first 
story to Charles Hanson Towne, editor of 
Harper's Bazar. She has also written for 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

She is at present writing and playing derful.” 
among the continental resorts ; 


that I could see her eyes—only the look in her eyes 

He saw them then, for they met his quite fully. And 
their eyes held thus for a very long moment. And he 
saw that hers were filled with deep buried laughter— 
brilliant laughter And she saw that his held a 
definite appeal for her comprehension, also half-ashamed 
pleading. 

So the lovely lady allowed the laughter in her eyes to 
be born upon her lips—a very 
infinitesimal infant of a smile. 
And the dark man caught his 
breath sharply, almost au- 
dibly, under the sheer beauty 
of that smile. 

Then he rose and swiftly 
crossed the tiny space to her 
table. 

“Thank you,” said he 
slowly. “Thank you... I 
was very, very lonely.” 

The lovely lady smiled 
quite fully then. 

But she said gravely: “And 
I, also. I assure you I have 
never been so lonely before.” 

There was a deep little si- 
lence after that, wherein the 
dark man looked long at the 
lovely lady and the lovely 
lady stared hard at her un- 
adorned hands. For while 
she wore three hundred mar- 
tyred ermines carelessly, and 
a wisp of chiffon that was like 
nothing more than a wisp of 
sea-foam, still the lovely lady 
wore no jewels whatsoever. 
Not even a slender hoop upon 
her left third finger. 

Finally she said: “Forgive 
my inanity, but really, a thing 
like—like this isn’t supposed 
to be done.” 

And he said: “Of course 
not. That’s why it’s so won- 


And again there was a little 
silence, which the dark man 
didn’t mind at all, so long as 
he was permitted to look at 
her without explanation. 

Her waiter brought fresh glasses and his waiter brought 
fresh wine. Then they both sipped it thoughtfully while 
a newly arrived violinist played an Italian love-song for 
his French supper. 

“That piece!” said the lovely lady quite softly. “The last 
time I heard it was in Palermo . . . with orange-blossoms 
and twisted, strangled olive trees. I wore a moon-colored 
gown, I remember, and a passion flower in my hair. . .” 

She looked at the dark man. He remained silent. 

She sighed and said: “Ever since then, I’ve always 
wanted to return to Palermo.” 

And he said: “Even with its guides and more-Italian- 
than-Italian opera singers?” 

And she said, dreamily: “Even so—I should like to re- 
turn there.” 

But the violinist had been given his supper, and now 
he played a merry strain that seemed to paint a musical 
picture of dancing forms and laughing faces. 

So the husky voice of the lovely lady no longer dreamed, 
but gurgled quietly: “A carnival ...in Venice... 
those crowded narrow byways, those crowded wide water- 
ways with women who look like Botticelli madonnas, 
and men who look——-” 

“Like cinema pirates,”’ suggested he, quite seriously. 








“And a high balcony jutting out just a littl—— 

“Overlooking the Grand Canal——” 

“And a pale bride of a moon——” 

“Flirting outrageously with Mars——”’ 

“Not to mention vague melodies——”’ 

“And not-so-vague odors——”’ 

“You are not romantic,” she accused him darkly. 

But he only looked at her and smiled. So she made a 
sudden little movement of departure. 

“You're not leaving!” exclaimed he, nay protested he. 

She nodded, but not very definitely. 

“But it’s so early and there’s so much—so very much 
—for us to talk about. You’ve quite ignored Florence 
and all the rest of Italy-——” 

“But you don’t care for Italy,” she pointed out. 

“But I do!” he assured her. “I do care for it; oh, im- 
mensely.” 

This apparently appeased the lovely lady, for she sat 
back and smiled and said: “In that case, in that case, 
suppose we try Paris.” 

At this compromise, he became indignant, saying Italy 
was indeed incomparable, he adored it, only it hurt him 
to remember it—for various and diverse reasons. And as 
for Paris, well, it had held its moments. Such as a little 
restaurant, similar to this one, in the rue Pigale . 
with a little garden behind it 

The lovely lady nodded and said: “They have such 
dear little potted trees—those restaurants——”’ 

And he said: “This had a real one—a quite tall and 
big one.” 

She doubted this, but he assured her it was so. Then 
they talked of all things and nothing until finally the 
lovely lady said firmly: “It is midnight. I really must 
go. . . no, please don’t stop me... .” 

He called their waiters then, and, though she protested, 
he quite competently attended to everything, including 
the nice old man and rather wobegone violinist. 

Then the lovely lady collected her three hundred 
martyred ermines and said: “Thank you! It’s been a 
lovely evening—but really you 
mustn’t bother any further.” 

But he only smiled and went 
with her. 

Outside the little restaurant he 
hailed a passing taxi. “4 

She got in. He stood there, 
waiting. 

Then she turned to him very 
suddenly, so that he had to look 
into the wide eyes that blazed like 
blue flames there in the darkness 
of that dingy taxi. 

“Well?” It was her voice, 
faint, very husky; yet it rose 
above the dull roar of an elevated 
train. So he got in also, and she 
gave an address and the driver 
started his motor and the taxi 
lurched off in the direction of the 
avenue. 

Before the severe, very fine 
house, it stopped abruptly. 

The tall, dark man got out. The 
lovely lady followed 
him. She saw that 
he was paying off 
the driver. So she 
looked at him and 
said, as she had said 
that other time: 

“Well?” And again, 

as that other time, w - LL 
he did not answer, “WHE tall, dark man, looking deeply into the blue eyes, 
but mounted {Con- saw that they were neither proud nor remote—so he 
tinued on page 125] took her arm and they mounted the stairway. 
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By 
CAROL DENNY 


The Breath-taking ADVENTURES 


of a COLLEGE GIRL 


Intrigued 4y Manhattan’s Jazz Life 


ELEN ATCHINSON, whose intimate diary is here 

presented, entered Columbia University principally 
for the sake of sharing in the social and night-club life 
of New York. Being pretty and vivacious, many men fell 
in love with her, but gradually Helen’s interest narrows 
down to three: Dwight, a wealthy, middle-aged man who 
has asked her to be his guest at his Long Island estate in 
order that she may decide whether she loves him well 
enough to marry him or not. 

Carl, who made love to her and whom she loves, but 
who surprises her by announcing his engagement to an- 
other girl. 

Leonard, a young millionaire about town, 
whose youth, social prestige and money cannot 
but attract this ambitious small-town girl. 

Read now the climax of Helen’s romantic 
adventures. 


May 15th 
“TONIGHT Leonard drove me out to his 

golf club in Westchester for dinner. The 
most heavenly and thrilling and romantic spot on earth: 
way up on a hill, sort of, with the go’f course down below 
and woods, and a marble swimming tank. 

We were out walking on the terrace after dinner. 

“It’s the most perfect spot in the world out here, Len. 
It really is. I could stay here forever.” 

And then we began talking about places and the things 
we like in life—dancing, and amusement, and traveling 
and cars, and people. 

“We'd have the most knock-out time, wandering around 
playing together—Miami, Lake Placid, Riviera—every 
place . . .” Len’s voice stopped abruptly. 

I had hardly heard what he was saying. I was wonder- 
ing whether I was silly to believe that Carl would call 
me, up again. 

Leonard broke in: “Let’s get out of here. 
dance somewhere. All right with you?” 

I nodded. We went back to the club garage and got 
the car. 


I'd like to 
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“There’s a place up near Ossin- 
ing—not terribly hot—never a 
gang there—and it’s knock-out in 
the moonlight—good music - 
“I'd go anywhere tonight. It’s 
perfect.” ; 
We drove for about half an hour. Absolutely silent. 
Then suddenly we swung around a curve and down a steep 
incline and were at the road-house Len had mentioned. 
It was hideous and intriguing all at once. One of these 
imitation Chinese houses, all pergolas and gold and red. 
But the most unreal location—in this hollow, with sharp 
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wooded hills on all sides of it . . . and the verandas stuck 
out into the very boughs of the pines that grew up the 
steep banks. 

It wasn’t crowded. Len was right, we were almost the 
only people there; an army officer and a rather striking 
looking girl, and just one other couple. They were inside 
near the dancing floor, so we got a table out in one corner 


EN’S arm had 

tightened — 
closer and closer— 
bending me back— 
kissing me... We'd 
stopped dancing .. . 
“I love you Helen,”’ 
he breathed, 
“TI love you.” 


of the veranda. Leonard ordered some ginger ale and 
mixed some hy-balls. After we'd tasted them, we went 
in to dance. 

The music was awfully good—and all the space in the 
world to dance in. They played a couple of tangoes, real 
Spanish ones, not the jazzed variety. Perhaps it was the 
music, or the hy-ball, or just Len’s dancing; anyway we 
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kept on and on dancing utterly 
lost in the rhythm. Thrilling 
and yet very impersonal. It was 
like losing all sense of one’s self, 
and yet being thrilled at the same 
time. 

It was exciting 
citing. 

The orchestra finally stopped. 
and Len led me back to our table 
outside. 

“Dancing 
was wonderful,” | 
we sat down. 

Len didn’t answer me. We 
both were watching the silvery 
mist that kept shifting in the 
hollow. The moon, high and 
brilliant, made the needles on the 
pine trees glisten. There was a 
pregnant stillness. The orchestra 
began playing again. 

“Let’s dance out here,” 
suggested. “Want to?” 

“Adore it,’ I agreed, in a 
funny hushed voice. 

We did. Over near the rail- 
ing . 

Len’s arm had 
closer and closer—bending me 
back—leaning over me—kissing 
me ... We'd stopped dancing, 
and I was returning his kisses; 
languidly, yet excitedly return- 
ing them. Not thinking much - 

Len’s arms moved. He had 
grasped my shoulders and was 
kissing my face, my forehead, 
my hair—breathing very quick, 
sharp breaths. 

“I love you, Helen. I love 
you. Do you know it?” He 
shook me. “And you love me 
your lips—your softness Do 
you know how the odor of you 
thrills me? Do you? Do you?” 
His hands were hurting me—his 
lips were 

“T don’t, Len!” I said it al- 
most sharply. It was like waking 
up. I’d been dreaming, thinking 
about Carl; thinking about me, 
dancing, about everything except 
Leonard, somehow. 

[ began pushing Len away. 

Maybe he hadn’t heard me. 
He caught me again—the longest, most smothering kiss 

[ thought I couldn’t ever catch my breath—he was 
taking the very breath out of me That old trick that 
always, always works. I grew limp, cold, terribly passive 

my body, my lips, everything. 

Len let me go. 

Without saying anything, I went back to our table 
again. Len followed me. As he sat down he lit a cigaret. 
His hands were trembling. He inhaled, and blew the 
smoke out in a long sort of sigh. Then he leaned over 
across the table, and grasped my wrist. 

“Helen, I’m mad about you, love you, want to marry 
you. You will? You’ve got to!” His voice was tense. 

But I didn’t love Len, would never love him. And all 
the time that I kept saying we couldn’t ever marry, I kept 
thinking what a silly, stupid mix-up everything was. Len, 
with as mad a desire for excitement and being amused as 
I had; Len, with houses in all the parts of the country 
that were made to play in, Miami, New York; Len, good- 


unreally ex- 


those tangoes 
breathed, as 


Len 


tightened 
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Carl drunk! 


I couldn’t draw far enough into the corner. Carl of all 


looking, attractive, everything I thought a man should 


be, and young. But I didn’t want to marry him! 

“We'd never make it work, Len, marrying.” 
at him, wanting to make him see, understand. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “We’d have the most knock- 
out time in the world. I’d give you anything on earth, 
Helen—I’'d do anything, go- anywhere——” 

“That’s not it. You’ve never played with me when 
I’ve been restless or impossible.” 

“You could be anything. You're so beautiful—you’d 
look so well—everybody on earth would envy me—envy 
us— We would make it work. Helen—” I'd never heard 
Len so serious and so tense. He dropped his cigaret on 
the floor, and ground its light out. 

“T don’t know why. I can’t tell you. But I know—I 
know it would be an awful fade—just would.” 

“Why?” Leonard’s voice was getting impatient. “We'd 
have everything in the world that would make it a success. 
We like the same things— We'd play .. .” 


I looked 








Weston Zay/o( 


men—with his ideals and puritanisms! 


“That’s just it, perhaps, Len,” I interrupted him. “We'd 
have heaps of fun together, tear around, have everything 
but—but it looks too easy—too intriguing to work. Being 
in love—married—is uncomfortable and hectic, and dra- 
matic and melodramatic. And we don’t feel that way. 
We're contented, and excited, and easy-going, but not 
enough scared or miserable. That sounds frightfully 
heavy, Len, but it’s the only way I can think to say it.” 

Len looked at me hard for a minute. Then, “I get what 
you’re driving at a little, and you’re right—I’ll never feel 
it. Not blessed with enough sensitiveness, I guess.” He 
stopped abruptly, and took his hand away from my arm. 
“Let’s go.” 

Once in the car again, Len drove like mad toward New 
York. 

Back at Columbia, we sat in the car a minute. 

“You won’t marry me, not now?” Len asked again. 

I shook my head. He said: 


“We can still play around. I can stand it if you can. 


Why had he done it? 


You may change, you may get fed up 
with tearing around with every one on 
earth. Anyway, we do have a darn good 
time. That all right with you, Helen?” 

Len was smiling again, and leaning 
toward me. 

“T’d miss you horribly, Len, but 

“That’s that. May I kiss you again?” 
He didn’t wait for any answer, of course. 

A few minutes later we were out of 
the car, and Len was opening the door 
of the dorm for me. 

What is it that makes you marry 
one man and not another? How do 
you know you want to live with one 
of them and not another? 

I like absolutely everything about 
Len. And he’d give me everything 
under the sun—as much as Dwight 

Do you like people best who can 
make you nearly die—hurt you? 


May 16th 

TELEGRAPHED Dwight this 

morning; did it very suddenly. I 
was having breakfast late, sitting in the 
sun in a window of a funny little tea- 
room down on Broadway—sitting there 
thinking. It was very spring-like, and 
warm and fresh. 

I don’t know why I did it. I’d been 
thinking about Dwight’s fascinating 
dinner parties—then that horrible eve- 
ning when he was so—so whiffy, breath- 
ing such hot, short, sharp breaths. 
Dwight was old—and yet not old, but 
only experienced. He’d loved and 
thrilled; old, all such old stuff to him. 
He’d been over and over it. He 
wouldn’t be excited or surprised or mar- 
veling. 

His finesse, his charming way of liv- 
ing, was all too perfect. I’d jump into 
it; scurry around, maybe upset it all 
and make a frightful, naive mess out 
of it. 

And if I did make a mess out of it 
if I didn’t want to go on, after the sum- 
mer—didn’t want to marry Dwight in 
the fall—it would be awfully Well, 
what would it be? What would I do, 
be? A marvelous, free idea—but being 
modern is difficult—afterward! 

So I wired Dwight that I wouldn’t 
dine with him, or see him. 

I don’t know that Carl will ever come 
back to play with me. Sticking to Carl when I’ve seen 
him flop, and giving up Dwight, who’s been terribly, 
charmingly nice— What a fool I am! 


t 


Still May 16th 


ARL did telephone, at six today, to meet him down- 
town for dinner in half an hour. And I met him 
in exactly thirty-five minutes from the time he called! 

We met at the Biltmore, and went over to Longchamps 
for dinner. 

Carl was nervous and jerky. He’d start things and 
never finish them. And he kept bemoaning the fact that 
men couldn’t smoke pipes in restaurants—just as though 
he’d just discovered it. 

“We can go out and you can smoke your pipe, if you 
want,” I offered. 

But he didn’t want to go out. He didn’t want to stay 
there. He didn’t want to talk about himself, or Peg, or 
business. And I didn’t want [Continued on page 100) 
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Prohibition Portia 


The Story of the Outstanding Woman 


in the National Government 


By VIRGINIA SWAIN 


“NIFTY THOUSAND bootleggers made a bad mistake 
last year. 
They set down Mabel Walker Willebrandt among 
the other crusaders for prohibition, formed a picture of a 
tight-lipped, black-gowned fanatic and dismissed her with 
a shrug 

hen they met her in court. 

This was no Carrie Nation, no feminine Pussyfoot 
Johnson, no figure to be dismissed with a shrug by any 
man who had eyes in his head. The great Mrs. Wille- 
brandt—a name to frighten children with—was a young 
and charming woman. 

She came into court wearing a French hat over one 
ear and scattering rich laughter through the sorry fabric 
of liquor litigation. 

Assistant attorney general—the only woman in the De- 
partment of Justice—she wears the honor like a spring 
boutonniére on her coat lapel; but the work itself she 
takes to her heart, and she gets what she goes after. 

Nobody knows what she really thinks of prohibition, 
but because she does her job well she can boast a long 
list of enemies and a mail-box often stuffed with letters 
threatening her life 

They call her “Prohibition Portia.” 

Last year she handled fifty thousand prohibition cases, 
and brought $7,681,947 in fines into the treasury. 


I ESPITE the French hat and the laughter, Mabel 

Walker Willebrandt won the coolness of her gray 
eyes and the repose of her beautiful hands from a youth 
that knew tragedy and frustration. 

By an odyssey of struggle and disappointment, she came 
into the drawing room life of official Washington out of 
the Kansas prairies. 

She first looked at the world from under the hood of 
her father’s prairie schooner, cruising through the Middle 
West. The child of wandering intellectuals, Mabel Walker 
lived an enviable life of happen-chance with them, traveling 
gaily up and down the land, sleeping under the open sky, 
learning, with characteristic zest, the manners and philos- 
ophies of many kinds of people. 

In Oklahoma, where her father stopped to go into the 
newspaper business, Mabel first learned the sharp beauty 
of prairie sunsets. She tells of walking backwards all 
the way home from evening errands, so as not to miss the 
last colors of the western sky. 

But if wandering taught her the beauty and the laughter 
of life, it also taught her the everlasting uncertainty and 
the need for courage. As a tiny child, she grasped 
feverishly at knowledge, learned to read by her own re- 
sources, picked up a curious assortment of information 
and understanding before she had ever seen a schoolroom. 

Though her father was a man of culture and her mother 
came from a New York family of college professors and 
writers, Mabel gained her early education incidentally, 
along the road of their travels. At thirteen, when her 
family had settled in Kansas City, she saw her first 
schoolroom. 
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She was admitted to manual training high school with- 
out report cards or credits from any other school, on the 
strength of a test based on her interpretation of the news 
in a morning newspaper. 

Once in school, she whipped through courses with the 
speed and drive of a young locomotive. 

And in school she found Maud. 

Maud’s last name was Hubbard. She was a witch-like 
little thing, ragged, unkempt, wobegone, with a somber 
gaze that followed Mabel wherever she went. Maud had 
no family to speak of—no past and no future. She was 
in school because she knew of no other place to spend 
her time. 

One day Mabel’s mother opened the front door for 
Mabel at dinner-time, only to have thrust into her arms 
a disheveled little creature she had never seen before. 

“Here’s Maud, mother,” said Mabel, appearing behind 
the strange child. “She’s going to live with us.” 

This, Maud proceeded to do. She was soon as much 
a part of the family as Mabel herself and became, under 
the influence of family life, a model of manners and a 
brilliant student. She is now the wife of an American 
business man living in Tientsin, China, and under the 
name of Maud Hubbard Brown has published a volume 
of poems this year. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt regards this friendship as 
one of the ruling factors in her life. Certainly, it changed 
her destiny in one respect. 

Mabel’s parents had decided to send her to an Eastern 
college and had laboriously saved enough money for the 
venture. Just before the college term opened Mabel’s 
father, seeing the sadness of the girls at the thought of 
parting, said to his daughter, “You may either go East, or 
share your money with Maud and enter some small 
Middle Western school.” 

In September Mabel and Maud matriculated at Park 
College, just outside Kansas City. There was no nonsense 
about Park College. Most of the students were training 
for the ministry or for missionary service and were earn- 
ing all or part of their expenses by working for neighbor- 
ing families. 

Mabel and Maud spent two gay, dish-washing, penny- 
saving years there. 

The Walker family was not yet ready to take root. 
Before Mabel finished her course they were off to Buckley, 
Michigan, and the two.girls went with them. Mabel had 
decided to try teaching and in a typical country school- 
house near Buckley she got her first job, at seventeen. 
For a time she spent her magnificent energy in opening 
the eyes of country urchins to the varied beauty and 
truth she had discovered in her own strange childhood. 
She was the best teacher the people of Buckley had 
known. 

Three years later Mabel Walker fell in love—with an 
invalid who had been told that he had only a few weeks 
to live. His name was A. F. Willebrandt, and he was 
principal of the Buckley high school. 

Her friends were dismayed. To enter into such a 








Mrs. Willebrandt says taking care of her adopted daughter, Dorothy, is a self-indulgence. 


marriage would be to invite certain disaster, they said. 
She listened, tossed her head and married him. Their 
honeymoon was a journey to Arizona, where she set up 
a tent in the desert and established him, with the routine 
of fresh air, sleep and food which the doctors had ordered. 
For two years she was bride, nurse and bread-winner, 
teaching in Tempe, attending the normal school there, 
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rushing home in the evening to cook her husband’s dinner 
over an open fire and set the crude furnishings of the tent 
in order. 

Willebrandt rewarded her devotion by getting well. 
Then he parted company with her. 

When he was gone she sat in the empty tent and stared 
at the desert. An invalid’s [Continued on page 96] 
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*A Drama of CIVILIZATION 


1 cried for madder music and for stronger wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara!l—the night is thine; 

And I am desolate and sick of an old passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire; 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion. 
Ernest Dowson. 


N A clearing in the center of a great 

forest, an Englishman received, 

from the hands of a native runner, 
a letter. 

The native stood apart, breathing 
fast, and watched with curious, child- 
like eyes the gestures of his superior. 

The Englishman was lying in the 

scant shadow of a thatched lean-to. 
He rolled over on his side, yawned and 
scrutinized the envelop. It was small 
and crisscrossed with the names of 
streets, cities and countries. 

“For me?” 

The runner nodded and opened his 
mouth wide in a smile that disclosed 
his small, stained, filled teeth. 

“For me?” 

Che white man sat up with a gasp, 
tore open the envelop and saw a name 
he had tried to submerge beneath suf- 
fering, excess and physical degradation. 

He closed his eyes, and his dirty, sun- 
blackened face was washed by pallor, 
a wave of faintness and nausea. The letter he had long ago 
ceased to expect had come at last, and had come too late! 

He made a violent gesture as if he intended to throw it 
away unread. Then he laughed and spread the sheet out 
on his knees, smoothing it. He laughed until his shoulders 
shook, until his hair fell over his eyes. 

“For me. Yes. That’s funny! That’s damned funny.” 

The black boy grinned, and stood attentive, puzzled, 
with one foot pressed against the calf of his leg, like a 
water bird. His whole body was drenched with sweat. 
Drops of moisture stood upon his breast and stomach, and 
rivulets coursed down his face, his back, his arms. He 
wore a loin cloth and an elaborate necklace of glass beads 
upon which the disc of his rank and circumstance was 
suspended like an ornament. Polished bone spheres pierced 
his ear-lobes. 

The Englishman’s laughter ended in a paroxysm of 
coughing. Wiping his eyes, he read the letter. 

The woman he loved had written him, simply, that she 
wanted him to come back. She was waiting and she would 
marry him. 

She signed herself his own, and forever. 

For a long time .Hedder stared at the written words, and 
it seemed to him as if a murky, clogged, miasmic curtain 
lifted and he saw her room, that bland, clear, shining room 
in which she had always seemed to be removed from the 
confusion of the world, where thought was somehow lucid 
and reason perpetual. He could recall the fragrance of 
hyacinths. He actually felt her hands, warm, supple and 
caressing. 

He started to his feet and yelled at the runner who 
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and the JUNGLE, and 


turned and ran, vanished into the forest without a sound. 
The white man threw the letter after him, as one scares off 
a blackbird. Then he went unsteadily across the clearing 
to his house, a dilapidated one-room shack previously oc- 
cupied by a Frenchman who had died before the porch was 
finished and who was buried, now, beneath a tangle of 
jungle grass and creepers in a forgotten grave obliterated 
by the forest he had tried to conquer. The Englishman 
paused in the doorway, and stared at the room before he 
went in. 


A GIRL lay full-length on a cot-bed, her arms beneath 
her head, her bare feet crossed. Her eyes were open, 
and she seemed to be staring at nothing, to be thinking of 
nothing, to be listening to nothing. And yet the air was 
shaken by the clamor of birds, an unceasing dissonance, in- 
tense, invariable, like a metallic downpour. When he entered 
the room, the girl’s eyelids fluttered, but she did not turn. 

“Who was that?” she asked. “Hedder, who was that?” 

“One of the river gang,” Hedder answered. 

He went to the tabie and, searching for his shaving- 
glass in the litter, faced the reflection of himself with a 
groan of disgust. 

He stared at the image of himself without moving. 
Only an ironic and contemptuous lift of his lip betrayed 
his disgust. 

“What are you doing?” the girl demanded. 

She lifted her arms, stretching like a cat. “This place,” 
she said, “so hot! The flies. These dirty people. Why 
do we stay? There’s no peace here. You fooled me. I 
suppose you thought I would believe anything, go any- 
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the girl and Pelgram play poker far into the night—this 
girl who had been his companion in darkness. 
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where!” She turned her head and gave him a look full of 
malice. ‘Well, I’ve changed my mind. I'd go back to 
Port Michael tomorrow, if I knew how to get there. But 
like everything else, you’ve got me. Hand and foot.” 

Hedder carried the mirror over to her and held it before 
her sullen, flushed face. “How long has it been,” he asked, 
“since you looked at yourself?” 

She struck at his hands and sat up. “Leave me alone! 
Do you expect me to look like a fashion-plate out here in 
the jungle? Look at yourself, if you want to see some- 
thing pretty.” 

“T have looked. I don’t like myself.” 

He sat down beside her on the edge of the cot. 

“That boy brought me a letter,” he said. “It must have 
followed me as far as Fernand’s camp.” 

“T see. From a woman.” 

“Exactly. She’ll marry me, if I can get to her. This is 
what the letter says.” 

“The one you told me about?” 

“Did I tell you? I must have been drunk.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, you can’t hurt me.” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” Hedder said kindly. 

“You’re not fond of me, are you?” 

He shook his head. He would have liked, at that mo- 
ment, to tell her honestly that he loved her. Once, per- 
haps, he might have said so. But not now. The promise 
of those few written words rang through his heart like a 
voice calling to him across the entire world. 

With a queer smile, he regarded this woman who had 
followed him from a resort in Port Michael because he had 
promised her loneliness. She was one of the water-front 


riffraff, a bedraggled, scared little creature who had come 
out to the Coast as a banjo-player with a touring orchestra, 
had fallen in love with some one and had been set adrift 
on the sluggish backwaters of Port Michael. She was as 
English as Hedder himself, born in London and raised by 
respectable parents for this obscure and dingy fate. Hed- 
der, being a gentleman in the discard, had been stirred by 
an impulse of shame and pity. He had asked her to go 
with him into the interior, and she had consented without 
question. 

“What you running away from?” she demanded. 

“People,” he said. “I don’t like them! I want to be 
alone.” 

Hedder had no more than a vague notion of his destina- 
tion, but sufficient money to hire guides and bearers. Their 
progress through the dark, tangled forests, the tall grass, 
the poisonous mists, the burning noons, the oppressive and 
threatening nights was swift and triumphant. They ¢c- 
cupied a tent of their own within a protecting circle of 
natives. The girl was carried in a crude chair borne upon 
the polished shoulders of naked boys whose small, round 
heads bobbed in unison; like corks on a stream. The jungle 
seemed to close behind them, a series of locked doors. 
After sundown, sitting before their tent, aloof from the 
chattering boys, a god and goddess, they heard the pulsing 
of drums, removed, threatening, incomprehensible. The 
girl was silent. And Hedder, afraid to speak to her of what 
he had been, spoke instead of the future. They would lose 
themselves in the impersonality of the forests. Neither 
regret nor sin nor ugliness could get at them. They would 
live for a time, alone, and die, sooner or later, unmourned. 
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This seemed to Hedder to be the most desirable of ends. 

When Hedder’s money gave out, the boys left, dropping 
off one by one and following the trails known only to them 
back to the Coast. The day came when Hedder found 
himself stranded at Fernand’s clearing on the river. The 
Frenchman did not want him, and said so. There was an 
abandoned camp six or eight miles 
to the north. The natives were not 
unfriendly. 

So a life began for them that no 
one removed from savage state 
would believe possible. The heat 
and the silence shut down upon 
them. All about them 
was a beautiful devour- 
ing forest. Brilliant but- 
terflies drifted like con- 
fetti across the clearing. 
Outlandish birds shrieked 
and trilled in the tops of 
the trees. Monkeys, great 
armies of them, swung 
on the vines, peered from 
between the leaves, chat- 
tered and howled and 
laughed. The silence was 
composed of an infinite 
variety’ of sounds, all 
strange, all new and 
threatening. 

After a few months 

Hedder ceased to think. 
He lay in the shadow of the 
thatched lean-to, scarcely breathing, 
waiting for the final cancellation of 
consciousness. 

And now, this letter. had acted 
like an explosion of dynamite. He 
saw himself clothed again in the 
garments of sanity and decency. He 
saw himself, the husband of a proud 
and beautiful woman. He saw him- 
self respected. Respectable. The 
vision of London assailed him and 
he could smell the wet streets on 
a summer night, could hear the silvery clink of chains on 
the pavements, could see the drifting crowds, under um- 
brellas, passing beneath the arc-lights, clustering before 
shop-windows, hurrying in and out of theaters, restaurants, 
hotels. 


the waterfront, 


HE clamorous, sweet, inimical forest receded, the dirty 

room vanished, even the cot where he sat with the 
woman disappeared, and he was in the library of his club. 
He could feel the stuff of a velvet chair beneath his ca- 
ressing fingers 

“Well, then, you’re going to leave me? 
that it?” 

Hedder came back with a groan to the reality of the 
giri who had followed him. He caught her by the shoulders 
and turned her roughly about so that she faced him. 

“You said you wanted to die,” she mocked. “So did I. 
But not in a place like this. I’d rather jump into the 
ocean.” She shuddered. “You don’t care for me. That’s 
it. I don’t want to be buried by some one who hates me. 
And out here! I’m scared. You've got to get me away.” 

“How?” 

“We can walk, can’t we?” 

Hedder laughed. “It took a hundred men sixty-three 
days to get us this far. And they carried you, every step 
of the way.” 

She began to cry. 
me here!” 

“T don’t intend to leave you. We're both going to stay.” 

“T don't want to die.” She strained her head back 


Is 


It’s over? 


She clung to him. “You can’t leave 
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HE was no longer the gir! of 
timid and 
blatant, but a woman conscious 
of personal victory—a woman 
somehow beyond reach. 
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against his shoulder. “I’m too young to want to die.” 

He looked down at her, surprised and disturbed by this 
confession. He had never thought of her save as the sur- 
face against which he flung his own suffering, the com- 
panion of his flight from reality. Now, he became aware 
of her, because he had left her, in the past few moments, 
so far behind. She was young, and she did not 
want to die. 

“What on earth would you go back to?” he 
demanded. 

She caught her breath. “I'd fight,” she said. 

Hedder went to the door. Night was at hand, 
yet there were sparks of light in the tree-tops 

and birds flashed from bough to bough 
like embers. 

“We'll go back, together,” Hedder 
promised. “I don’t know how. Fer- 
nand may be decent enough to let us 
have some supplies. I dare say he'll 
be glad to get rid of us.” 

Suddenly she seized his hand and 
kissed it. “Now! Let’s go now!” 

“Tomorrow,” he said. 

They set out at dawn, witheut a 
backward glance at the place that had 
sheltered them for so long. The deep 
twilight of the forest swallowed them 
up—the man, carrying a knapsack and 
a rifle, the woman, with the vision of 
towns and paved streets before her, 
dressed in the remnant of her finery, 
a skirt and a bright waist, a chain of 

red beads and slippers. The Coast seemed near 
at hand. She had forgotten the days and nights 
of that journey into the heart of a continent. 
She had forgotten the tangled thickets, the rivers, 
the mountains, the wild animals, the wayward 
tribes, all the dangers and pitfalls of a progress 
made easy by gold and promises. She tripped 
at Hedder’s side, laughing, her hands full of 
thick-petalled blossoms, flowers dark, beautiful 
and transient, plucked from the vines that swung 
down, away from the light of the sky. 

Hedder had not slept that night. Sitting in 
the doorway, with his arms clasped around his 
knees, he had summoned his lost beliefs and had tried to 
reconstruct the man he had been from the man he had 
made of himself. It was his great misfortune, he reminded 
himself ironically, to be a gentleman and to be descended 
from a long line of gentlemen. He had inherited the vir- 
tues as well as the sins of his position. He would take the 
girl with him, and, in consequence, perish on the way. 
There was not one chance in a thousand of their winning 
through. 

Now, glancing at her slippers, he said: “You can’t walk 
very far in those, you know.” 

“T can’t go barefoot, either.” 

“We'll ask Fernand for some of my boots.” 

The woman laughed. “Have you noticed my feet? 
They're very small. I have pretty feet. Lots of people 
have told me so.” 

He did not answer. 

At Fernand’s clearing there was silence. No thread of 
smoke rose from the cooking shed, and the Frenchman’s 
veranda was deserted. The blacks, who usually squatted 
on the shady side of the camp, were absent. Hedder 
called and, receiving no answer, pounded on the screen 
door, shouted and stamped. 

“There’s no one here.” 

“No one?” 

“They've gone. 
in the night.” 

He flung the door back and went inside. 
discarded garments was heaped on the table. 
had been picked dry of tins. 


Cleared out. I heard drums 


Funny. 


A litter of 
The shelves 
And a swarm of minute, 





black flies hovered softly, like 
a little cloud, above a dirty 
frying-pan. 

Hedder ransacked the camp. 
He found nothing save a map, 
on which the river and its trib- 
utaries were traced in red, with 
an indication of villages and 
crossings. There was no food 
and no ammunition. 

“Ts it true? Has he gone?” 

The girl had come in and 
spoken softly, yet he started, 
and the blood left his heart. 

“Gone! Yes! Now we’re lost!” 

She shook her head. “You’ve 
forgotten the natives.” 

“Unarmed?” 

“They respect you.” 

The simple statement re- 
stored Hedder’s courage. He 
lifted his head and listened. 

With the rising sun, the 
clamor in the forest had in- 
creased. Yet he thought he 
could detect a counter-rhythm, 
the slow, persistent beat of 
drums. He knew in which di- 
rection the native village lay, 
and was certain that the path 
would be well-worn to Fer- 
nand’s door. 

When they came to the com- 
pound, the place was in an uproar. Behind the 
stockade black figures raced and leaped with 
shouts and strange, trilling laughter. A feast was 
in progress. 

Hedder advanced with a gesture of greeting 
and saw that the people were finishing off Fer- 
nand’s surplus stock of tinned goods and bottled 
fizzes. The coveted food was being consumed to 
the accompaniment of dancing and drumming. 
The runner who had brought Hedder’s letter, now 
clothed in a cast-off suit of pajamas and a straw 
hat, licked an open sardine tin with a capacious, 
red tongue. The bare heels of the dancers kicked up 
clouds of dust, and there came from the hot, sweating 
bodies an odor acrid, detestable, sickish and sweet. 

Hedder made his wants known. A canoe and paddles, 
ammunition, in exchange for his watch and the girl’s red 
beads! He held them aloft. At that moment, standing 
in the center of a crowd suddenly silenced and curious, he 
was magnificent in his belief, his superiority, his courage 
and his ignorance. He was the symbol of his race and of 


ry,HEY set out at dawn, the girl tripping at Hedder’s side, 
laughing, her hands full of flowers—but the man knew there 
was not one chance in a thousand of their winning through. 


his race’s victory in such places and over such people as 
these. 

A man who seemed apart from the rest, taller, stronger, 
perhaps a leader, or head man, advanced through the crowd 
and, thrusting out his big hand, palm up, demanded the 
watch. In possession of it, he turned it over and over, held 
it against his ear and listened with an expression of won- 


der to the mysterious ticking. He was to know an even 
greater wonder when, after dark, [Continued on page 114| 
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ON’T be a fool all your ’ 
life, Henry,’’ Phyllis said, 
as he stood awkwardly, hat in 
hand. “Come get in the car.”’ 


EEKS went by, and Henry heard nothing from 
his father—not'a message; not a letter. He un- 


derstood. His father’s shame was too great for 
utterance. All communications from the head office came 
through his father’s secretary. 

Henry wondered idly how soon he would be replaced. 
Then he would take his wife and wander to oblivion. 
Could he take her with him? He must! He must play 
the game. 

He consoled himself with the thought that he was a 
snob, that his attitude toward the hands was unjustified 
and merely a reflection of popular prejudice. 

If he had married a farmer’s daughter there would 
have been no comment, even though the farmer were 
penniless. There was dignity in farming. But mill work 
was looked down upon. Only the most wretched of the 
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farmers had brought their families to the mills. The 
townspeople had never worked in the mills in any capacity, 
and even subordinate positions in the office were not 
regarded highly. Manual labor was beneath the dignity 
of Southern citizenship and seemed to form a link with 
the negroes. The townspeople preferred to starve, if 
necessary. They lived, as many did, on the profits of 
trading with these same mill hands, but they would never 
become one with them. There was no bad feeling between 
them, there was no rivalry; but oil and water will not mix, 
and residence on the mill hill in the South stamped a man 
as surely as did caste in a Hindu land. 

Henry knew that the same blood ran in Sara’s veins 
as in his own. Their forefathers had probably begun 
their pioneer life together. He knew that the ladies of 
the D. A. R. had been much perturbed when they had 
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discovered that there were more women on the miil hill 
eligible for membership in that very select society than in 
the town. Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson all had cousins working 
in these same mills. Who was he to feel that he was 
superior to his wife? 

But the thought brought him scant comfort. He had 
married a mill girl! That in itself was sufficient to damn 
him with his people forever, and it would certainly do so 
regardless of the gross injustice. That was enough, but 
it was not all. His cup of shame must overflow. There 
is no gossip in the world as keen as the talk of the mill 
hill, for there people live within earshot of one another, 
and even window shades throw shadows. Every one’s 
business is public property. 

The speculation regarding his marriage did not last 
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long. Henry and Sara had never been seen together until 
the day they were married, hence they must have been 


meeting at night. When? When Sara took her father’s 
supper to him.- Where? On the banks of the pond. A 
small boy was found who had seen them there together. 
Why had the secretary married a mill girl? 

There could only be one answer that the hands would 
accept. They knew their caste as well as any one. The 
general opinion held that Clem had taken the matter in 
hand and that the secretary was nothing more nor less 
than a coward. Had not such affairs always been the 
privilege of office men and superintendents? Who ever 
heard of an office man marrying a spooler hand? They 
laughed and ventured a guess that Clem had picked a 
good victim while he was at it. 

The old negress who cooked for Henry was more spe- 
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cific in her opin- - 
ions. When she x, 
heard the news 
she gathered her 
few rags and 
sallied forth from 
the house voicing 
her indignation 
volubly. 

“Ah hates ter 
quit, deed Ah 
does,” she told the >> 
superintendent's x = 
wife, “but Ah don’ 
cook fer no sich 
po’ white trash. Ah wukked onct 
ter dat boy’s gramma an’ Ah luv 
‘im lik ’e wuz ma own massa. 

But Ah’s gwine ter quit now. Dat 
no-count gal’s been bushwhackin’ 
round hyar wid all de trash eber 
since she wuz old enuf ter git any 
fun out uv it. Now she dun call 
herself Miz Winton. She kin be 
Miz Winton but she can’t eat none of ma vittals.” 

Henry knew he was a dupe, but as yet he did not realize 
the full difficulty of his position. He must take Sara 
away. Perhaps in a different environment it would be 
less painful. 

He shuddered at the thought. Every hour with her was 
torture for them both. Her love of water had been only 
for swimming—she had no interest in the bathtub. In- 
stead of keeping the house clean, she spent her days in 
complete idleness and managed to maintain a condition 
of filth that was revolting. They lived on tinned foods 
and grease-soaked meats. She never talked to him now, 
and he soon gave up struggling to improve her. 

All day while he was at the office the mill women, who 
did not work, gathered at his house to gossip. It was a 
privilege they enjoyed to the fullest. They could boast 
that they were received at Henry Winton’s house. But 
they were always careful to avoid him. 

The attitude of the hands toward him changed quickly. 
He was no longer worthy of their respect—they all saw 
his clay feet. Like “the man who would be king,” he had 
shown the human weakness that marks the line between 
men and gods. Nor would they accept him as one of them- 
selves. They knew that he was not. Because he had 
fallen from his own caste it did not follow that he should 
be admitted to theirs. He was just the bookkeeper now, 
and they suspected him of shortchanging their envelops. 
His advice was no longer asked. He was a fool. 

Only pride kept his face to the front. He had never 
left a fight—he never would. He stuck close to the office, 
never left the vicinity of the mill and avoided all of his 
former acquaintances. He only went up to town to get 
the money for the pay-roll. He even refused to pass the 
time of day with the salesmen who came to sell him sup- 
The superintendent treated him with polite con- 
his wife was a lady, not indigenous to the 
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descension 
mill hill. 

One shame was spared him: he had to make no ex- 
planation. Every one understood perfectly, and he re- 
ceived no congratulations nor presents. Only Jimison 
made that blunder. After a discreet time had elapsed he 
came to call and pay his respects to the bride. He arrived 
one Sunday afternoon in a frock coat and silk hat. Henry 
almost laughed when he saw him; Sara did. He came 
in the house bearing a big box of flowers, but he did not 
have a chance to present them to the bride. She fled out 
of the back door as he came in 

“I came to present my congratulations,” he told Henry, 
bowing low. 

“Yes, I see you did,” Henry told him slowly. “I guess 
you don’t understand. Ask some of your negroes about it. 
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without Phyllis—all he 
had asked of life? 


My marriage 


They'll explain it to you. 
It wasn’t even 


was not a social affair. 

a sporting event.” 

Jimison squinted. “I don’t give a 

damn what it was. I came to pay my 

respects. You got married, didn’t you? 

Well, I’m not one of your damn 

Southern aristocrats, and I’m not inter- 

ested in where you got your wife nor 
_ how her grandfather voted. Please 
; present these flowers to the bride with 

my compliments and for God’s sake 
don’t take life so seriously. I married 
a chorus girl in Hoboken at four one 
morning when I was just twenty. And 
I can still buy my way into the blue 
blood stronghold any time I feel like it. 
But who wants to? Come over and 
put on the nose-bag with me whenever 
you feel like it. The latch-string is 
always out for you. And I don’t have 
to ask any of the negroes about you 
either.” 

He left. Henry felt more like a 
snob than ever. Was Jimison right after all? Was he 
taking it too seriously? He had nothing to be ashamed of. 

Then Sara came back in Thank God he was a 
snob! But he was also glad that he could look at himself in 
the mirror without flushing. The Fokkers might get him, 
but he would go down fighting. 

There was one bright spot on the horizon. Henry 
would soon be a father. The idea thrilled him. Even 
with such a handicap he could have a fine child. He 
could send it away early—get a good nurse to raise it 
properly. He must save something out of the wreck of 
his life. He thought of his own mother—gentle daughter 
of the aristocratic South-—and something stuck in his 
throat. How could his child be an aristocrat with the 
start it would get from Sara? It was unthinkable. His 
own mother would not have permitted Sara to watch by 
his crib. 

Then the last blow fell. 
the child. 

Sara stared at him sullenly. “Thar ain’t goin’ ter be no 
baby,” she told him. 

“You mean you made it up?” 

“Yes. You wuz goin’ off with them Yankees an’ leave 
me. So I tol’ Pappy.” 

This time the Fokkers got him. 


HAT did free- 
dom mean 


He asked Sara one day about 


ARA gradually became positively repulsive to Henry. 
She was always afraid of him, though he had never 
been unkind to her. His kindness made her cringe from 
him, and her immature mind could not grasp any reason 
why he should spare her. She lived almost in fear of 
her life. He gave her all the money she wanted, but 
she only went to the stores and bought trash with it— 
bright-colored ribbons and gewgaws and horrible cari- 
catures of dresses. He tried ordering clothes for her 
from New York. She would not wear them or, if she did, 
she managed to distort their effect. He saw that she was 
too mature for his efforts to have any results, and gave 
up in disgust. 

After three months she went back to her father’s house 
to live. He was glad. He felt that in another month he 
would have killed her. 

Why wouldn’t his father fire him? He thought of doing 
his work so badly that he would be dismissed, but decided 
that would be too cowardly. His father was unwilling to 
let the world see him take notice of his son’s disgrace, so 
he must stick it out. The corn whisky would see him 
through. He must not weaken. He must play the game. 

One morning Henry looked into the mirror to see a 
haggard face with puffy eyes and sallow skin peering 
back at him. Was that what he [Continued on page 76] 
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HE last blow fell when he asked Sara about the child. 
“Thar ain’t goin’ ter be no baby,” she told him sul- 

lenly. ‘‘You wuz goin’ off with them Yankees an’ leave 

me—so I tol’ Pappy.’’ 
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Men in trades usually eat from lunch boxes prepared by wives or mothers. These girl 
painters prefer to buy their lunches ready-made—sometimes desecrating the formality 
of an Italian garden with a ham on rye and a dill pickle. 


hese College Girls Paint 


Their Art so Houses 


but They Confine 


By MYRON 


N THE labyrinth of tiled corridors of subterranean 
New York, a girl stood on a ladder and “brushed on” 
paint. The place being repainted was one of a chain 

of stand-up-and-eat restaurants. Six girls, in knicker- 
bockers instead of overalls, were doing the work. 

Few of the crowd hurrying along the passageway 
seemed to see them at all. But as soon as one chap, more 
observant or fortunate than the rest noticed that they 
were girls, he checked immediately and watched. And 
at once others stopped also. Then as the group began to 
thicken, one of the lady brush-wielders turned around and 
stared back interestedly. This disconcerting maneuver 
caused a sudden shrinking of the man-crowd; by ones and 
twos they melted away rapidly and self-consciously, con- 
sulting watches to show that their departures were only 
because of earlier appointments. When all were gone, the 
girl resumed her work. 

“Talk about mob psychology!” she remarked to one of 
her companions. “Page G. Stanley Hall!” 

Now, that isn’t ordinary language. It sounds too much 
like college. As a matter of fact, it merely evidences the 
fact that Miss Ann Derickson, the queen bee at the head 
of this hive of emancipated young women, employs mostly 
college girls to help her do contract painting—day’s 
labor at so much a day. 

Remarkable that college girls should paint houses and 
barns, apartments in the city and garages in the country? 
Apparently it is. But Ann Derickson, slight, vigorous and 
dynamic, doesn’t seem to feel so. And when you hear 
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STEARNS 


her story you wonder why more college women don’t do 
the same thing. It’s good work and good pay. 

“After I got through school,” Ann Derickson tells you, 
“T had to earn a living. Mother had a fine old home in 
the country, with a fine old mortgage on it. The two of 
us were the whole family. And a home in a country 
village doesn’t pay you anything—you have to pay #. 
So I had to get out and earn a living. 

“There aren’t such a lot of occupations at first glance 
open to the average girl without special training. I didn’t 
want to teach. In addition to my other school work, 
I’d taken a business course, so I got a job as stenographer. 
During several years I held several positions, all more 
or less the same kind. They paid me from twenty to as 
much as thirty-five dollars a week. I sometimes wondered 
why my education and my brains, if I had any, weren’t 
of more use to me. It seemed as though general in- 
formation and culture ought to be worth something in 
dollars and cents. But mine didn’t seem to be. 


. NE day I saw a man painting a house. I wondered 

why I couldn’t do something like that myself. I 
asked him how much he got a day. He told me ten dollars 
—at that time regular union wages. 

“Ten dollars a day, five days a week, better than two 
hundred dollars a month! It sounded to me like a lot 
more fun than working cooped up in an office. It was 
certainly more money. 1 had been putting in six days 
a week for half what he was getting for five. Of course, 





he had served a long apprenticeship and I had never done any 
painting at all, but he told me that in America it wasn’t 
necessary. You don’t have to have a license to paint. 

“I kept thinking about it. I didn’t want to go on with 
stenographic work forever. I wasn’t even crazy to be- 
come office forewoman or assistant cashier in some bank. 
To be sure, I couldn’t see that my education would be of 
any particular use to me as a house-painter doing day’s 
work; but then so far it hadn’t. been of any particular 
use to me as a stenographer, either. 

“*The way to learn how to do a thing,’ some psychol- 
ogist has said, ‘is to do it.’ If you want to learn how to 
build a boat, build a boat. If you want to learn how to 
paint, paint. That’s the way I learned how to paint houses. 
I’ve always been anxious to try new, interesting things. I 
decided to chuck my job and paint our house as an ex- 
periment. It needed painting, and I reckoned out I 
would save more by doing the job myself than my salary 
as stenographer for the same time would bring in. My 
mother was a little worried at first when I tied a rope 
around my waist, ran it around the chimney and then 
lowered myself over the eaves to start painting. But it 
worked all right. Except for losing a little skin once or 
twice, I didn’t get hurt at all, and it was good fun. I 
enjoyed it. 

“J wore an ordinary pair of men’s overalls. Because 
I had to put them on over my other things, they were 
uncomfortable and too hot. So I tried knickerbockers, 
which were decidedly better. 

“IT bought some ready-mixed 
paint for about three dollars and 
fifty cents a gallon, and a brush 
to spread it on with. That’s all 
there was to it. The 
rope was an old swing 
rope. After I had painted 
the house, I tackled the 
barn. The only exciting 
thing about that was 
getting down one day by 
way of an apple tree. I 
don’t remember now 
just why I suddenly de- 
cided to use the apple 
tree. I probably thought 
it would be quicker. All 
I had to do was jump 
two or three feet from 
the corner of the barn 
and catch a big, con- 
venient limb that I could 
slide down. But my 
mother happened to see 
me and nearly had heart 
failure. I suppose it 
looked a lot more dan- 
gerous from the ground. 

“That painting of our 
own place made me 
want to do more. I went 
to a man who was just 
putting up a new house 
near-by and asked him 
if he wouldn’t give me 
the job of painting it. 

He wanted to know how 

much I’d do it for. I 

told him I'd do it for ten 

dollars a day and what- 

ever I had to pay out for 

paint or other help. He was rather 
caused at the idea of having a girl 
paint his house. But he couldn’t see 
why a girl shouldn’t do it as well as 
a man, and it might be cheaper. 


“At least,’ he , 
know ! 
you're honest. | 
That’s more than | 


said, ‘I 


I can say for 


some of the con- | 


tractors that have 
worked on that 
house so far. Go 
ahead. I'll take 
a chance.’ 

“T bought three 
brushes: a flat 
wall brush, a 
large oval, and a 
‘sash tool’— a 
little round brush 
for finer work. 
The clerk at the 
hardware store 
told me what I’d 
need. I also got 
a ‘duster’—that 
is really another 
brush, to clean 


small corners or 
window, [Contin- 
ued on page 75] 


NN DERICKSON saw a 

man painting a house 

and wondered why she 

couldn’t. Now she and her 

college girl employees are 

climbing the painter’s ladder 
to success. 
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‘HE had run up to her room as soon 
s as she came in. from the bank and 
\ locked herself in. If any of the 
family spoke to her from the hall, she 
would not answer. They would think she 
was asleep and go away softly 

She lay at full length across the bed 
and stared out of the window, thinking 

thinking 

She thought of the girls she knew. Very few of them 
were married. Very few of them, apparently, ever would 
be now. Why? It wasn’t all a question of looks, propin- 
quity or of fate. No, there were plenty of men in the 
world of business where the girls’ days were passing. 
Daily she herself met them there. She knew that she 
was not bad-looking. She could read that in people’s 
eyes. And her mother had once distinctly told her so, had 
spoken of the thick loveliness of her hair and lashes, her 
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*“‘Woman, you’ve gone mad! They don't 


cape 


fresh skin, wide gray eyes and her white teeth. And she 
made a point of dressing well; neat, smartly tailored 
things. But then, so did those other girls she knew. 

She thought of the bank. And suddenly she knew it 
for what it really was; not a privileged freedom, as she 
had always been led to believe that it was, but a stifling 
prison, an iron cage, a steel vault, a living tomb, where 
skies with all their splendid pageant of sun and star, the 
soil with all its growth of grass and tree, were forever 








shu 


wic 
bar 
vig 
yor 
ing 
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do things that way in this world any more. 


You don’t mean that you want to stay out here with me?”’ 


By ELLA FRANCIS GILBERT 


The Story of a Girl the City 
COULDN’T TAME 


shut away. And she was prisoner shut in the cage. 

Helen Haverhill jumped up from the bed. She flung 
wide the window. The clean cold wind beat upon her 
bare throat and breast, chilling and cleansing and in- 
vigorating her. The pine was a soft blur or darkness be- 
yond the sill, but the sough of its branches and the heal- 
ing breath of its needles and bark came to her like balm 
of resinous wine. Above the black boughs were no longer 
two stars now, but a million, a million million 


And she uttered her vow. To them she 
uttered it. 

“T’ll never go back to that bank. I'll 
never be in its steel and wire cages an- 
other day. Never be crushed and 


smothered with all its clumsy mahogany.” 


HE turned under the stained sail-cloth 

wrapped about her and looked at 
the man beside her in the cold gray dusk. He was so 
quiet that she thought he must be drowsing, but she could 
not be sure. 

Strange to be here with him alone like this, like a float- 
ing atom between gray sea and sky; strange to feel the roll 
and rise of the rude little ship, the throb of its shaky 
engines, to smell the oil and tar and rotting hides blown 
up from below, to hear the steady churning of the foam 
flinging its long white wake behind the battered little 
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stern, and the whine of the sea-mews somewhere along 
the cloudy cliffs in the fog. 

She leaned forward on her elbows and tried to see his 
face, the leather-like face that was tanned and wind- 
blown and sun-burned, dark as the face of a gipsy, coarse, 
kind, roughly handsome under the rumpled thatch of 
thick black hair. 

The boat began to toss and plunge like a fiery horse on 
its mettle as they took the tide, and he opened his eyes 
under their thick lashes and looked at her. And again 
something in her leaped savagely so that she was sur- 
prised at herself. They were deep eyes, clear eyes; eyes 
with the sea and sky and far horizons in them. 

He laughed at her, showing his white teeth. 

“You're scared now! Confess you’re sorry you ever 
took the flight, little hermit-thrush. It takes a sea-gull 
or a sandpiper to sail with Michael Martin!” 

The color swept her face and throat in a hot wave. 
She hoped it was too dark for him to see it. 

“But I’m not scared. That's the terrible part of it 
I’m scared at not being scared!” 

He shouted and rocked himself back and forth, hugging 
his big knees, the knotted muscles standing out like steel 
in his brown arms, the sturdy arms of a young giant. He 
looked at her slim body 
shivering under the faded 
blue jersey he had given 
her to wear. The wind 
had tossed her hair free 
It blew about her. A 
fringe of salt lay on her 
lashes. The sun of the 
afternoon had stained her 
face brown. He sobered. 

“My God!” he said, 
“but you're a wild thing! 
You should have been 
born with wings.” 

“Wings! What would 
] do with wings?” 

He shrugged his huge 
shoulders. “Fly away 
from me just now, I suppose. Back to 
your own kin and kind. What woman 
wouldn’t?” 

“] wouldn't! 

“Vou don't!” 

“No. Can’t you believe me? 
you, no!” 

“Say, what’re you givin’ us?” he de- 
manded of her. “Do you know what's 
sailin’ with me in this here tub of mine? 
A black with the Congo beatin’ through 
his blood and a heathen Chinese I picked 
up drunk on opium one night in Lime- 
house and a blasted Finn from God 
knows where.” 

“I don’t care!” she repeated stub- 
bornly, “I don’t want to go back.” 

He rolled over away from her. His 
laugh was loud and forced. He did not 
believe her. That much was evident. 
She fell silent, her face to the far rocks 
where a golden pin-point of light pricked 
the gray garment of fog wrapped about 
the lighthouse. She seemed to forget him. 

He did not want to be forgotten. He 
turned an inch and looked at her. Her 
profile stabbed him with a sudden throb- 
bing sweetness. And suddenly he saw 
that she was hushed almosi to tears, and 
he reached over and caught her hands in a grip of iron; a 
grip almost brutal with something of the savagery of in- 
articulate love. Here was a woman after his own wild heart! 
But he refused to believe it. He refused to accept her. 


I don’t want to go back.” 


I tell 


Stay. 
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“AND you'd stay here with me 

alone on the sea? A man with 
no name and no learnin’ and no 
other home?” he asked. 
I'd stay forever.”” 










Woman, you’ve gone mad' You 
You wouldn't 


“Helen Haverhill! 
don’t mean Why, you can’t mean 
dare! 

She turned her deep gaze to his. 

“Woman, you don’t you couldn’t Why, guod 
Lord, girl, they don’t do things that way in this world 
any more. You don’t mean that you want to stay out 
here with me?” 

She swayed a little toward him, drunkenly, now that 
he was putting the thing into actual words. 

“IT want to do it so much that I’m dying of it, I think,” 
she managed to say, thickly. 

He stumbled up and shambled away from her. Against 
the rail he stood like a stone statue staring out to sea. 

“But you're crazy! You can’t! Don’t you see you 
can’t? Look at me. Who am I? What am I? I don’t 
know myself. A toad washed up one day from the sea! 
A big, weather-beaten hulk of a brute with no manners 
and no money, no book-learnin’, nothin’. Don’t you see 
the sea’s struck your brain, girl? You're daft! I’ve seen 
sailors go that way their first time out. Clean daft! 
We'll get a doctor as soon as I row you in.” 

“But I don’t want any doctor. And I’m not daft. I 
was never so ‘sane in all my life—never in my life.” 

He came back and knelt beside her 
then. The wind blew her hair about them 
in a sudden tumbled glory. It was blown 
across his lips. His big horny hands 
fumbled for a moment, impotently, 
strangely gentle, in the shining strands of 
it. They shook. And life and youth 
pulled him with the bands of it. He 
caught it roughly, and wound it about his 
neck like a golden noose. So that she 
cried out with the swift hurt of it and 
leaned across his knees to free herself from 
pain. His breath filled her face. And his 
smoldering eyes held her. She went white. 
And she sobbed aloud. Then, seeing truth, 
unshamed truth, naked, fierce and splendid, 
here between sea and sky, he crushed her 
to him like a fragile flower being crushed 
in a hurricane, and took her lips. 

“Oh! but I’m hurtin’ you,” he cried, 
repentant when he saw the whiteness of 
her. 

But she drew him closer with all her 
frail, spent strength. “No, no! It would 

hurt more if you didn’t hurt. Don’t 
you understand? Can’t you see yet 
what’s happened to usr That we 

.. that]. ..1... love you?” 

Against her lips he hurled back his 
truth to her then: 

“You winged thing, you! You 
glory-gull! You make me want to 
marry you now and keep you out 
here forever on the sea. But I'd 
wrong you so. It’s worse to marry 
you than to leave you. I’m not fit 
for the likes of you. Why, you're 


” 


3g cs like a princess. You could marry 

iw ¥ kings! 
“But I don’t want kings,” she 
en whispered back. “It’s freedom I 


want, and escape, and—and—wings. 
And you’ve given them to me. The 
minute I saw you beaching your boat 
I knew you would. And I wanted— 
I wanted—you.” 

“And you’d stay here with me 
alone on the sea? A man with no name and learnin’ and 
no other home? A brute you never saw till I beached that 
boat and dared you, just for the devilish joke of it, to 
come?” “But don’t you see [Continued on page 125| 
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VER Helen’s head Michael Martin looked at them and said: ‘‘This here one’s a regular glory- 
gull like I told her. She can’t walk the land. She’s got to fly the sea. She’s got to go back 
where there’s room to spread her wings. There's them that’s like that.”’ 
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By 
ANNE DUFFIELD 


s To be there was living in a dream, a fairy- 
tale, Margaret thought. There was something intoxicating, 
something that invested that quiet life of lessons, study, 
prim walks alone or with Madame with a fairy romance. 
And today—today the fairy-tale was coming true. 
\ scuffling sound outside her door announced old Berthe 
with the breakfast tray. Margaret was rather afraid of 
Kerthe. She was a dour and silent woman, small and bent, 
who walked with a curious sidewise movement like a crab. 
Her hair and face and narrow, unfriendly eyes were of a 
uniform drab gray. 
“A bad morning, Mademoiselle,” she said in her harsh 
voice as she set down the tray. 
“Bad?” Margaret smiled. Berthe could not disturb her 
today. “I like rain,” she answered cheerfully. 
rhe woman looked at her a moment with sullen, in- 
scrutable eyes, then turned and shuffled out 
of the room. 
“Horrid old thing!” Margaret thought. 
“IT wonder Madame keeps her. ‘A bad morn- 
ing,’ indeed! It’s a glorious morning if she 
only knew it.” 

A glorious morning, truly. For this after- 
noon she was going to tea with René. 


ARGARET had met René in Switzer- 
land, where she had gone with a 

friend of Aunt May’s for the Christmas holi- 
day. She hadn’t thought very much about 
him. No one, indeed, in those two brief 
sun-flooded weeks had stood out individually, 
and René, tall and slender in his dark skiing 
suit and dashing beret, René, captain of 
chasseurs, surrounded by an adoring family 
and a crowd of brother of- 
ficers, had seemed a being 
from another world; rich, 
handsome mondain, far re- 
moved indeed from that 
simplest of all created 
human things, a _ rector’s 
daughter from Vermont. 

She hadn’t, of course, 
ever dreamed of seeing him 
again; and then, just two 
days ago, they had met on 
the steps of the Madeleine. 

Margaret had been alone 

Madame allowed her to 
go about alone now and 
then—and René had been 
alone, too. They had stood 
a moment talking, and then 
René had asked her quick- 
ly, tentatively, if she would 
come to tea with him one 
afternoon at Columbin’s. 

But of course she would! 
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She remembered the look of delight and—well, yes, sur- 
prise—in René’s eyes as she said that. Had he, then, 
thought her a baby in Switzerland? Too young <o go out 
to tea? She, eighteen, emancipated, living alone in a pension! 

Whatever he had thought, he had engaged her at once 
for the second day following, and she had gone home on 
wings. Paris was fulfilling its promise at last. 


HE pension stood, with nine other houses, in an en- 

closed space behind tall iron gates giving upon the rue 
de la Tour. She had asked René to wait for her outside 
the gates. He had agreed at once. How comfortable, she 
thought, French people were. An American man would 
probably have insisted upon coming to the house, seeing 
Madame. And Margaret, obeying an obscure instinct, had 
not confided this expedition to Madame. 





MARGARET Learns shat the LANGUAGE of LOVE 
in America amd in France Means Very Different Things 
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A= evaded his arms and sprang to her feet. “If we 
could only talk clearly to each other!’ she said wildly. 


At four o’clock, dressed in her new blue coat, a close- 
fitting little hat of the same color crushed down over her 
short, sunny brown hair, she slipped like a wraith through 
the dark, odorous hall of the flat and fled like a wraith 
down the outer stairway. The old concierge dozed behind 
his little window. Her passing did not rouse him. 

René was waiting beyond the gates beside a taxicab. He 
caught her hand in his, put her in the cab and sprang in 


beside her, slamming the door on the driving rain. In the 
swaying dimness of the cab a sudden shyness assailed her, 
mingled with an almost unbearable excitement. There had 
been a review that morning and René still wore his uni- 
form, his blue beret rakishly caught with its silver horn. 
His dark eyes, so close to her own, were alight with laugh- 
ter, and he, too, seemed excited, happy. 

They were both very silent as the old cab rocked and 
slithered down the avenue Henri-Martin and out along the 
rain-swept river. René knew scarcely a word of English, 
and all Margaret’s French, which indeed was little enough, 
seemed suddenly to have deserted her. 

But it didn’t matter. Nothing mattered in all the world 
but the crowded, rainy, gleaming streets, the rushing taxis, 

the lights springing up along the bridges, the fevered 
sense of gaiety, companionship, youth. 

Columbin’s was delightful on a rainy afternoon; 
warm, scented, filled with pretty women in furs and 
violets, and laughing, ardent-voiced men. And there 
were music and chocolate smothered in whipped cream 
and the most wonderful cakes in the world. A pink 
flush stole into Margaret’s cheeks, and her eyes shone 
like two blue, sunlit pools. 

She caught the glances of other women—for René 
was a figure that drew all fem- 
inine eyes. Eyes were following 
her, too; wondering. And there 
was whispering. The color deep- 
ened in the little wild-rose face, 
and the sweet mouth burned scar- 
let. A thrill of pride, heady and 
reckless, swept through her. This 
was life; to sit here in Colum- 

bin’s by the side of this dashing of- 
ficer, watched by the other women, 
envied—— 

The shabby old rectory hidden in 
its tangled garden seemed very far 
away. Daddy, Aunt May, Hughie 
Hughie who had kissed her good-bye, 
his honest young face white and 
strained—faded like pale ghosts in the 
light of this brilliant room. 

She forgot her shyness. She and 
René stumbled in French, stumbled into 
English, laughing at themselves and at 
each other, at this absurd barrier of 
language that lay between them. 

Presently a group of chasseurs ac- 
companied by two women heavily 
furred, their faces delicately tinted, 
long jeweled rings dangling from their 
ears, came in, The men nodded to 
René, and then, as they sat down, one 
of the women beckoned him imperi- 
ously. René hesitated, then rose to his 
feet. 

“It is my colonel’s wife,” he ex- 
plained. “You permit, Mademoiselle, 
A gesture was expressive of impatience. 

She smiled in acquiescence. He crossed the room, and 
an animated conversation ensued at the other table. Mar- 
garet watched the new-comers. How pretty they were, 
ihose women, how poised and secure in their furs and 
jewels. Suddenly the bright room dimmed; René’s slen- 
der figure wavered through a mist of tears. This was his 
world; these were his people. What had they—or he— 


for one moment?” 
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to do with Margaret, a little girl from a New England 
village, studying French verbs in a Passy pension? 

He had taken her to tea, certainly; but it was the merest 
politeness, a compliment, probably to that friend of Aunt 
May’s who had formed a swift friendship with his mother 
while they were all at Miirren. He would not ask her a 
second time. It could not be amusing for him—a stam- 
mering tongue-tied companion, a stupid child who could 
not speak his language. 

She blinked nervously. _If René saw her wet lashes— 
She began to pull on the small brown dogskin gloves, ser- 
viceable gloves. The gloves of the women at the other 
table were white, supple, exquisite, fragiie things that 
would scarcely survive a second wearing. 

René came back. 

“You have finished, Mademoiselle?” 

She smiled. “Yes, I have finished.” 

“Let us go then.” 

It was over—the happy afternoon. Like a brief, sweet 
dream, snapped by the cold light of dawn. With leaden 
steps she followed him, and then, as they came into the 
street, he said: 

“It is not late. Shall we walk a little?” 

A pang of sheer ecstasy shot through Margaret’s heart. 
He did not want the dream to end as yet. He liked to be 
with her—he must like to be with her. 

The rain had ceased for the moment. The lights shone 
in great pools that threw yellow gleams back to the lumi- 
nous sky. To Margaret it seemed as if the lovely city 
had been roofed and paved with gold. 

They turned into the rue de Rivoli with its tiny shops 
like a stfing of jewels. Margaret had walked there many 
times by herself, forlorn and wistful. And suddenly she 
said, as if she was thinking aloud: 

“One should not be alone in 
Paris.” 

“Ah, no,” the man caught up 
her words with ardor, “one should 
not, indeed.” 

“Your people are in Cannes, 
aren't they?” the girl pursued. “I 
suppose you miss them very 
much.” 

René smiled. 

“I miss them—perhaps. But I 
do not live at home. While my 
regiment remains here I share an 
appartement with a confrére. It is 

‘more convenient.” 

“Where is that?” 

“In a street not far from here 
avenue Marie-Elsie. Quiet—very 
nice—but not fashionable, you 
understand.” 

“Do you keep house together?” 

“In a fashion. It would amuse 
you to see it.” 

“T would like to see it,” Mar- 
garet returned, with no conception 
of what her words might convey. 
It was the obvious polite reply, 
and it was impossible to keep con- 
versation alive save by the merest 
banalities. 

But René gave her an electrified 
glance. 

“You would? You mean it? 
Will you come—say ‘bon jour’ to 
my friend Raoul?” 

Margaret hesitated, startled and 
uncertain. 

“Will he be there?” she tem- 
porized, trying to make her voice 
sound careless. 

“Of a surety he will be there. 
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Mademoiselle, say you will come. Do, do come.” 

He was speaking with extraordinary intensity; he 
seemed really to care whether she came or not. Again that 
heady recklessness possessed her. Those women at Colum- 
bin’s had houses to which they could ask René, they had 
soft luxurious cars in which to drive with him. 

“T shouldn’t,” her confused thoughts ran: “Madame 
would be furious. But just for a moment, it can do no 
harm—” Under all her thoughts ran a sort of terror, terror 
of losing René. To disappoint him, to bore him with 
“missishness,” to lose his friendly interest—were not to be 
borne. 

“‘Well—just for one minute,” she faltered aloud. 

Again, “at the back of his eyes,” as she expressed it to 
herself, she caught that look of surprise, of incredulity. 
But he was pleased. Oh, beyond doubt, she had said the 
right thing; René was pleased. 


HE avenue Marie-Elise was a narrow street bounded 

by tall, frowning houses. René led her in under an 
archway past a little room where an old woman, her head 
tied up in a red shawl, peered out at them as they passed. 
Nice old woman, Margaret thought; a friendly, interested, 
kind old face. 

They crossed a paved court and went up a stone stair 
between walls of crumbling blue plaster. 

“Tt is not gay,” René apologized, “but it is better within.” 
He unlocked a door and led her into a small, square hall. 
Beyond was a sitting room with one window overlooking 
the courtyard. A fire of logs was burning in the grate, and 
a bowl of yellow roses stood on the table by the window. 
There was a divan heaped with cushions against one wall, 
and the floor was covered with thick, bright-colored rugs. 

“This is my room,” the man ex- 

—— plained, “and this,” opening a door, 

“is our dining room and kitchen. Raoul’s 
room is beyond.” 

He tapped against the wall. “Ohé 
Raoul,” he shouted. “Ohé,” came a 
voice in return, and a second door was 
flung open by a young man, slight, fair, 
with a whimsical mouth and merry eyes. 

Raoul’s room, revealed, was frankly a 
bedroom, a great double bed taking up 
most of the space. Over the foot of it 
hung a pink embroidered nightgown. 

“Tiens, tiens!” cried Raoul, snatching 
it up and flinging it into a corner be- 
hind a painted screen. 

Margaret, whose cheeks had flamed. 
stole a glance at René. His face was 
becomingly grave, but in the dark eyes 
that met hers she caught the glint of 
irrepressible laughter. Suddenly they 
were all three laughing, loudly, uncon- 
trollably. Then in the midst of their 
laughter, Raoul caught up his hat and 
thia, absurd stick. 

“Are you going, old man?” 

“Mais oui. I am already late. Au 
’voir, Mademoiselle, enchanté—”’ He 
was gone, with a parting smile and a 
slam of the outer door. 

“T must go, too,” Margaret murmured 
as they went back to the other room. 

“Yes, yes, presently. First,” he led 
her to the couch, “sit here one moment.” 
He was filling two glasses with some- 
thing dark and clear. He brought them 
over and sat down at her side. 

“What is it?” Margaret asked. 

“Benedictine. Do you like it?” 

“T’ve never tasted it.” 

She sipped the liqueur. It was sweet. 
stinging and [Continued on page 82| 
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Ted Thackrey 


who learned that to cooperate means to succeed. 


How Ted Thackr ey Became 


America’s Youngest Editor-in-Chief 


By LOUIS R. SELTZER 


PUNCH on _ the 

A made Ted 
Thackrey a metro- 
politan newspaper editor- 
in-chief before he was 
twenty-five. A punch on 
the nose—plus a_ few 
other things. But mostly the punch on the nose. 
It was not of the cream-puff species. It was the con- 
stellation-generating, birdies-fluttering-in-the-treetops kind. 
It put him “out” on his feet. When he finally managed 


nose 


to brush away the last vestiges of interstellar nebulae he 


looked upon the face of the man who had administered 
the wallop—and smiled at him. 

The punch landed on Ted Thackrey’s nose eight years 
ago. Thackrey is perhaps the youngest metropolitan news- 
paper editor in the country today. He is editor-in-chief 
of The Cleveland Press. His newspaper is the largest in 
Ohio and the first paper in the Scripps-Howard group. 

But—that punch. Thackrey was a cub reporter for 
the Kansas City Journal at the time. Not long before 
he had been demobilized from the Royal Air Force—on 
Feb. 2, 1919, to be precise. Steeped in a heap of com- 
plexes was this seventeen-year-old reporter. Foremost 
among which was a bitter anti-city-editor complex that 
took all city editors, their assistants, copy-readers, et al. 


“To PULL with the Organization 
is Better than to Have a PULL nal 


with the Boss,” says Ted 


in general within its 
scope, and the city edito1 
of the Kansas City Jou 
and his assistant in 
particular. 

It was about 2 A. M. 
Thackrey had written a 
story. He thought it was a masterpiece. He carried it 
gently, affectionately to the “desk.” 

The assistant city editor swooped over it with his hawk- 
like eyes, made a grimace of disdain or despair and called 
out: “Thackrey!” The young reporter came forward 
slowly, resentfully, aware of the purport of the shouted, 
“Thackrey!” 

“Rewrite this,” said the assistant city editor. “You 
missed the lead of the story. It’s in the fourth paragraph.” 

Thackrey took the story, walked slowly, resentfully, 
back to his desk. He rewrote it—keeping the fourth 
paragraph as the fourth paragraph without change. He 
took it to the assistant city editor. That gentlemen read 
it, then looked up at Thackrey, who returned his icy stare. 

“Rewrite it,’ he told Thackrey again. 

Young Thackrey was a well-knit figure for his age, 
athletic, agile. There was a heated retort. The assistant 
city editor made a comment on his own account. Thack- 
rey replied to that. And the [Continued on page 124| 
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OHNNY ERSKINE’S 
Arle f New 


and 
vhole works g 
Being a h 
iim for the 
pan_ exclusively a 
ock on the horn rat 
ing the highest. You 
can, of yurse, make 
your own ground 
rules and arrange the 
rewards And natur 
ally, what with the 
present activity ot 
our sex in athletics 
the dueling is_ not 
necessarily confined 
to the gentlemen It’s 
great fun while your 
garters last!” 


By H. W. HANEMANN 


shattering maps of her fairest and 


* * * 


H ERE is another animal for the culinary 
roo. Ht is called “English Monkey,” 
which, considering that I got it from a little 
Irish colleen, isn’t as startling as it sounds 

Make a cream sauce and divide it in half 
Put the first half in the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish Drop in the number of eggs 
desired iccording to the number of cus 
tomers), being careful not to separate the 
olks from the whites. Over this spread the 
st of the cream sauce and cover the top 
vith grated American cheese Now bake 
he whole business not for just an hour, 
tt for just a day,” but until the cheese is 
thoroughly brown And that should be 

ewhere around twenty minutes 


YIN the marshmallow mustache,” says 
Roger, “on the dried apricot opposite 
illman from Detroit His little 
he window, and he was just 

‘ nails 


omfy?’ he asked 


unhhh!’ 


No nassy sparks 
from the old engine 





Thanks Arleen from 
the bottom of the heart, 
but do you always have 
to play so rough? 


\ J HERE do you get 

this malakkie 

Slow Clubs in Chi 

indite Florence ol 

of 

member the unbreak 

polished steel that 

pockets in 

ll, us girls 
mirror 

paragraph 

nuted wild 


‘ction on the 
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Garter dueling is great fun while your garters last. 


going in those blue eves?” he _ purred 

No, Tweetums.” said she 

No glare? Plenty of room for the 
Tcctse ; 

Uhn-hunhhhh!’ said she 

Then,’ said the boxo, ‘get out of it and 
let me sit there!’ 


“HAT just edges out 
the freshman who 
was driving his car 
about the village and 
liked to knock the 
knuckle off the left 
knee of the dean. He 
stopped and suggested 
he was sorry 
“Young MAN!” said 
the dean, “do you know who ! AM?” 
“No sir,” said the freshmau, “but if you 
can remember your address, I'll drive you 
home.” : 


et & 


\ J HICH, if you care to believe it, is why 
they have taken to express wagons 
and kiddie cars at Princeton 


* * 


EFINITION of a bachelor,.sent in by 

J. H. K. who prefers to remain anony 
mous: a bachelor is a man who has no 
children to speak ot 


* ‘ * 


N ADELEINE (what would this depart 

ment be without Madeleine?) has a 
new toast 

Here's to short skirts and low necks, 

And may they some day meet! 

And here’s a new drink to try it on. Ask 
the fudge fumbler to make you a frosted 
chocolate (or what flavor you will) and to use 
buttermilk instead of the contented kind. And 
I promise to name _ the 
drink after the first on 
to write in and tell me 
it’s a darned good num- 
ber I thought it up 
two days ago, and I 
haven't tried it myself 
My doctor, the old nasty, 
says “no” to anything 
Stronger than rhubarb 
and soda. 

* * * 
INA, who pulls 
her nifties with 
an Italian accent 
that would make 
Mussolini tear up 
his black shirt, has 
been complaining 
bitterly about a 
light-weight escort 
who feels his eve- 
ning is a loss unless 
he waves his eye- 
brows at all the in- 
mates of the night 
clubs to which he 
drags her. “ ’Ee eez,”’ 
says Gina, “as 
breezy as a_ one- 
eyed duck een a 
sowsitch shop!” 
She means a 
“one-eyed dog,” but, 
even so, wouldn't 
you walk a mile to 
meet Gina? 


* 


HIS questionnaire craze is about the 
worst yet, and, if you ask me, it is as 
educational as a visit to the aquarium. After 
all, there are only four questions worth ask- 
ing—‘Willya?” “When?” “Are the folks 
home?” and “Aw, why not?” 
Ang who wants to know the answers? 
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These College Girls Paint 


1 couple of drop cloths to cover floors 
with while I was painting the walls for 
three dollars and fifty cents each. I al- 
ready had an old ladder and a step- 
adder. As I was planning to work alone, 
I needed no scaffolding. The painter’s 
trade is at least cheap for a girl to start 
in on! My whole outfit came to less 
than twenty dollars. 

“Before I started work on that first 
outside job,’ I went to one of the paint 
anufacturing companies in the city and 
went through their plant. They gave me 

lot of useful information and have 
treated me ever since as one of their 
favored customers 

“While working on my very first con- 
ract I found that in day’s-work jobs, 
like painting, it’s not always easy for 
men and women to get along well to- 
gether. The attitude toward work is too 
different. Women, I believe, are harder 
workers than men and more inclined to 
be conscientious, while men don’t like to 
take orders from a woman in anything 
that is considered ‘man’s work.’ I don’t 
know that I blame them much, but it’s 


something that you have to reckon with. - 


“I finished the job without any help. 
It took about six weeks. I painted every- 
thing except the floors; they were left 
infinished, because the owner planned 
to cover them completely with old-fash- 
ioned carpets. It was a seven-room 
house, and it took three coats, inside and 
jut. The whole job came to less than 
four hundred and fifty dollars. The 
ywner figured the job cost at least two 
hundred dollars less than he would have 
paid had he given the work to a regular 
ontractor. He was perfectly satisfied.” 

There was so much talk about that -job 
that as soon as it was 
finished there were 
other offers. 

There was still the 
problem of finding the 
right help. Having in- 
vaded a man’s field, it 
ooked for a time as 
hough she'd have to 
give in and get men to 
ssist her as there were 
o girls available. But 
she was anxious to 
train a crew of her 
wn who wouldn't be 
ontemptuous of their 


Oss. 

V ITHOUT know- 
ing where to turn 

to find girls to help 

her, for more than a 





NEXT MONTH. 
HIS EMPLOYER’S 


continued from page 65 


That inquiry ended all her troubles in 
finding help. Something like forty ap- 
plications came in as a result. Some of 
the girls just graduating from college 
jumped at it as a drowning man would 
jump at a cork belt. Others who planned 
to teach wanted to find something they 
could do until school opened in the fall. 
Still others were undergraduates who 
wanted to find work they could do during 
the summer vacation. One of the first 
girls to apply turned out to be a cracker- 
jack—May Seeley, a tall graduate of 
Barnard. She has been with Ann ever 
since, and is now forewoman. They are 
almost inseparable pals 


ROM the very beginning, Miss 
Derickson found that it paid to do 
only first-class work. The paint-manu- 
facturing people to whom she went at the 
outset set her on the right track, and she 
tollowed their advice 
“There are always two classes of paint- 
ing jobs,’ Miss Derickson explains. 
“There is cheap work and high-class work. 
Even with union labor at twelve dollars a 
day, as it is now, cheap contractors can 
underbid me or any one else who wants 
to do only high-class jobs. This is pos- 
sible because painting is nine-tenths labor. 
That is why one painting job may cost 
nine hundred dollars, while another, at 
first glance. apparently almost as good, 
will only cost three hundred dollars. If 
one twelve-dollar-a-day man works slowly, 
and another man works fast, the fast 
man—if he turns out equally efficient 
work—may make the job cost hardly half 
as much as if the slow man did it 
“On a six hundred dollar job not long 
ago my paint bill came to less than sixty 


ful of paint is applied. Sometimes the 
proportion is not as big as that; in other 
instances, as when there is a good deal 
of wall-paper to be soaked and scraped 
off, it runs still higher. Considering this 
fact, I find it hard not to get impatient 
with people who think they can 
money by having shoddy work done. In 
altogether many instances they're 
willing to have you paint over the surface 
as it stands, covering dirt, grease and 
everything else with the new color 

“*Three coats?’ is the usual query 
‘Why, I don’t believe that'll be necessary 
Just one coat will be enough for this, 
won't it? 

‘That’s when it’s up to me to look out 
for their interests by telling them what 
I think—even if I lose the contract by 
doing it. 

* *One-coat work, I tell them, ‘will not 
last half as long or look nearly as well as 
good two-coat work. The preliminary 
cleaning and preparatory work has to be 
done in any case. Then the first coat is 
put on, with time taken to make sure it 
is brushed into every corner and angle 
of baseboard or molding, door-jamb or 
window frame. After it has dried, it 
takes less than half as long to run over 
the surface again with a quick second 
ceat. So that, adding the preliminary 
cleaning and first-coat work together, the 
second coat adds hardly more than one- 
fifth of the total first-coat cost, while it 
often pretty nearly doubles the value of 
the job. If you really want only one- 
coat work, you'd better get one of the 
cheaper contractors to do the job. There 
are plenty of them 

“It’s not exactly easy work,’ she goes on 
“I usually get up about six o'clock. We 

start painting at eight 
We take half an hour 


save 


too 





DAUGHTER 
By Katherine Hill 


A drama of a girl whose father saves her from 
a disastrous situation at the expense of a 
promising young man in his employ. 


One of a score of human stories in 
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for lunch. Usually one 
of the girls goes around 
if we are working in 
the city or anywhere 
near a lunch-room, and 
takes orders Then she 
goes and fills them 
We like that better 
than bothering to take 
lunches with us It’s 
funny when you stop 
to think of it, that men 
usually take lunch 
boxes that their wives 
or mothers or sisters 
put up for them, while 
we prefer to buy our 
food ready-made. 
“Instead of twenty 
to thirty dollars a week 








year she painted alone, 
always with more work 
than she could find time to do. Then 
nearly eighteen months after she had 
started painting, she struck a gold mine. 

It was in June. She wrote to the head 
of an occupational bureau that found em- 
ployment for the graduates of a big wo- 
man’s college. She asked for girls to help 
with house-painting. She would pay six 
jlollars a day to start with and union 
rates after they had learned the trade. 


The labor was ninety per cent of 
the total. I had the girls do a lot of 
washing to get the surface in the best 
possible shape before beginning to spread 
the paint on. In that way we did an in- 
finitely better job than we could have 
done by starting ahead and smearing new 
color over everything. 

“Nearly two-thirds of the labor in my 
own work is done before a single brush- 


dollars 


75 


as a stenographer, with 
the happy prospect of 
maybe having to look for a new job at 
the end of next month or next year, I 
have a healthy balance at the bank, a 
couple of good investments and a good 
business. In house-painting I’ve found 
health, independence, a good time and no 
particular difficulty in holding my own 
against my competitor, the Conquering 
Male.” 
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ind was a waste— 
labyrinth tor the 
through—but his 
He ordered at ‘lab- 
nasium equipn ent ind 
up again what he had 
took long walks. Enxer- 
rod He found that he 

hout the corn whisky 
himself out sufficiently. In three 
months he was in better physical condi- 
tion than he had ever been in his lite 

If only he could stop thinking! 

He saw Sara seldom, and only then 
when she came to the office to ask him 
lor money He always gave her what 
she asked tor She was sullen and re- 
| any kindness he essayed. One day 

came in and isked for 1 hundred 
dollars. She said she wanted to buy some 
furniture with it, and he it to her 
readny 

The nex 

ri breathl 


ne home 

ivin ou late 

she was back with 

boy says he saw het 

! ily I lanner, that new card 
roon nd Wha \| we cao 

Nothing, Clen There's nothing we 

in do Mavb she'll come back 

But what are vou goin’ to do?” 

Nothing. Why should I? This is a 
Iree country 

“But she’s your wife 
after ‘em?” 

Oh. I see! I’m the outraged hus- 
band No. I'm not going after them 
I've shed enough blood in my day. I 
only wish she had taken two hundred dol- 
lars. Wish them well, Clem, and go back 
to bed You ll be sleepy tonight , 

Clem went out mumbling incoherently. 
Sara did not come back, and as the weeks 


passed Henry heard no more about her. 


Ain’t you goin’ 


ENRY knew the code of the South. 

His honor was forfeited until he 
killed the man who had outraged his 
hom« There must be no compromising 
The law of the state would not free him 
unfaithful wife, but it would 

her seducer. He must 

ndatory As long as 

man to live with his 

no contempt mean 

an could sink no 

parable only to the 

before who would 


o his code, but now it 
was 
was not really 
nted to kill the m 
kept Phyllis from him. Now 
ily a sort of pity for the two 
ves Killing might restore his 
honor—it would not help his self-respect 
He himself had been guilty likewise. To 
kill t man would only advertise his 
shan Sara was gone. God be merci- 
ful t he certainly would! 
['wo months later Henry's father broke 
his silence He wrote 
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Clipped Wings 
2 

My Son 

I have received information that your 
wife and her lover are working in the 
Manor Mills at Manor, Georgia. I am 
surprised that you have not already 
traced them and taken the proper action 
Will you go to Georgia or must I tell 
the world that I had to do for the sake 
of my name what my son would not do 
for his? Perhaps I should have gone 
without even writing to you 

Your Father 


Slowly and deliberately Henry took his 
automatic pistol from its place in the desk 
drawer. His father was right. No man 
could dishonor the name of Winton pub- 
licly and live to flaunt his insult. He 
could not wait for his father to avenge 
him. He must go himself. He locked up 
the office, packed his bag and had the 
car filled with gas and oil. Out in the 
mill he found the superintendent in the 
weave room 

Above the noise of the machinery he 
could just make himself heard. “Watch 
the office for me,’ he shouted. “I'll be 
iway a lew days 

Ihe drive to Manor seemed endiess 


For ten hours he drove—gripping the* 


wheel with a savage determination that 
racked his shoulder muscles. Twice he 
stopped at lonely spots and placed his 
card against a tree. Then he backed off 
twenty-five paces and fired quickly. His 
aim was good—his hand steady He 
stopped at a village and bought some oil. 
He had been taught to inspect his ma- 
chine guns carefully before each action— 
he did the same thing with his pistol 
how 

He had no plan. The whole affair 
was disgusting to him. According to the 
modern code he was not required to give 
his adversary a chance., He must kill in 
cold blood; if possible, in public. Pre- 
arranged dueling was no longer counte- 
nanced, but perhaps his arrival would be 
noticed and heralded. He hoped it would 
be. A little preliminary gun play would 
add zest to the fray. Perhaps he would 
be killed. He rather hoped so. 

If he got his man he would be arrested 
—jailed until the trial. He could not 
even get bond. He would eventually be 
icquitted, but he must be legally tried 

\ll the sordid details would have to be 
tired to the public gaze. Such a com- 
bination of characters had never before 
ippeared in a Southern drama: a gen- 
tleman, son of a multi-millionaire, grand- 
son of a general of the Confederacy, 
hooting a vagrant workman of his own 

ill over an ignorant strumpet! Every 
newspaper in the country would run each 
word of the trial. The state’s attorney 
would fight his plea of the unwritten 
law and try to show another motive 
Sara’s character must be exhibited and 
the meetings by the pond would be mate- 
rial for the Sunday editions. He cringed 
from the whole filthy mess 

He felt some relief at this decision: to 
kill the man and save a bullet for himself 
He thought of those men who had dived 
into the ground from great heights. Did 
they really commit suicide? No, it was 
impossible—the flesh was too weak. Yet 


76 


here was he, driving slowly to his death 
steering his car toward his grave, just 
as they might have held the stick for- 
ward until they reached the ground or 
picked up enough speed to pull off th 
wings. 

If he could only laugh at himself! He 
couldn't. He was frozen inside. Lif 
was a farce. He was about to give his 
life for an empty ideal, a false standard 
a code of mockery! But think of the 
men who had laid down their lives i 
France by the millions for an empty 
ideal, a false standard and a code ot 
mockery! Think of his comrades in their 
shallow graves! 

He knew he could not sieep, so he 
drove on through the night at a slow, 
even rate of speed 

He arrived at Manor in the forenoon 
and stopped outside of the town to ex- 
amine his pistol again and to make sure 
it was properly loaded and cocked. The: 
he went straight to the office of the su- 
perintendent of the Manor Mills and sent 
his card in. 

The superintendent received him at 
once and closed the door of his private 
office before shaking hands with him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Winton,” he 
greeted him I have heard so much of 
you that I almost feel I know you 
sorry we meet under such unpleasant 
circumstances. I think I know your mis- 
sion here, but you have come too late 
We have had a little epidemic of typhoid 
fever here. Your wife died before any 
one knew she was ill. She died three 
days ago. The man has left. If I can 
help you find him 

Henry drew in a long, deep breath. 

“I don’t think that will be necessary,” 
he told the superintendent slowly. “I 
think I will return at once. I am very 
grateful to you for your courtesy.” 

And back he went to Colfax. 


HE weary months dragged on into 
a year, and the mill still poured forth 
yard after yard of finished cloth. Clem 
and his family were gone—almost for- 
gotten. Henry was master of his work 
again 
He received a letter from Johnny: 


Dear Hank: 

I read of your wedding, but sent no 
congratulations or sympathy I didn’t 
know what it was all about. But I did 
know you were right. I know you too 
well. I only write to you now because 
I am dying. The doctors say I don't 
want to live bad enough I guess 
they're right. Yet think of the way we 
once struggled to hang on to what we 
now know is worthless! I am already 
very weak. Two months ago I began 
sinking. I just wanted to tell you goo 
bve We'll both die game—we knov 
that—even though we've been cheated 
out of the fireworks at the finish 

Cheerio and toodle-oo, 


Johnny. 


Six weeks later he received a package 
addressed to him in Johnny’s handwriting 
It contained the cross the King had once 
pinned on Johnny. He understood. Johnny 
wanted it to rest with his. They hid 
won them together; they had received 
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Skin Tone 


It is the secret of just one rouge—PRINCESS PAT 


KIN TONE color from rouge—or 

that “painted look’’—which? 

It is the skin tone color women 
strive for, the beautiful, subtle tints 
of natural loveliness. But the utmost 
care and skill with usual rouges ‘4! 
fails of the desired result —as all * oe , ae 
women know. ee 
Now learn about rouge—as rouge as the 
should be. The woman who tries Prin- ouges—permanent 
cess Pat Rouge for the first time is 
instantly aware of a beautiful differ- 
Instead of the painted look, 
there is a clear skin tone effect, a per- 
fect semblance of soft natural color 
which actually 
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them together—they should be 
buried together 
He saw in the paper that a 


oving picture featuring Phyllis 


vould be shown in a neighbor- 
g city All day he fretted 

er the item 

Then he got in his car and 
rove lorty miles to see the 
picture 

There was Phyllis, more beau 
tiful than ever—a_ polished 
poised, decorated Phyllis But 
his Phyllis just the same He 
had to leave before the picture 
is over—he could not stand it 
His heart was playing tricks 
igain. Would it never get back 
Oo norma 

The nex night he went back 
o see the picture again H 

juired Irom the operator 


where it would be shown next 


two nights later drove to 
he other end of the state to s! 
nd look at Phyllis once more 


What fool he had been to 
have given up the most beauti 
ful woman in the world! Why 


had he aon it He scarcely 
knew Some foolishness abou 
engagement one nigh 
Mon hs later he read u the 
New York papers of the tria 
i the Federal authorities of 
ne editor of that Broadway 
ndal sheet which had black 
iiled his father in the early 
vs of his love for Phyllis 
The man was being tried for 
ickmailing prominent people 
forcing them to advertise in 
his 1 igazine under thre iis ol 
iking public their private sins 
\ list of his victims was giver 
Among ther were Phyllis and 
Bert The editor had thre 
eg tO pubush a paragr iph say 
g that Phyllis had not become 
inti he had made two trips to 
( fornia on Bert's private car; and that 
judging trom the profits Bert had made 
om her pictures, it would pay him to 
operate a flee Ol private cars ind give 
ni personal attention to ill his extras 
Henry knew now why he had given up 
Phyllis The canker worm of jealousy 
eating into his heart again It hurt 


to even think that he had once loved 
What a weakling he was 
o let her still haunt his thoughts! He 


us hake her olf forever 


his womalr 


HE weary months dragged by in an 
endless procession Henry became 
indifferent to their passage His youth 
vas gone, and time, its mainspring, had 
ost mts temper 
He heard one day that his father was 
ill He waited several days to be sum- 
noned, but when the summons was not 
forthcoming he went home to see him 
vith some misgivings [wo celebrated 
specialists were in attendance on the sick 
n, and the house was filled with nurses 
ind doctors. The local physician under- 
took to tell his father that he had come 
The older Winton was weak, 
ilmost gasping his last breath. but he had 
strength enough left to rise from his pil- 


low and curse violently. 


to see him 
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“oO Henry ,s come to see me eh he 
ried out as loud as his failing strength 
would permit He must think I'm al- 


Tell him to go back. I’m 
not dead yet. It'll be time enough for 
him when I am. For God's sake, let me 
die in peace Isn't it enough that I’ve 
face his mother and tell her what 
i son she has If it wasn’t for leaving 
him behind I could die happy. My God, 
he's the last Winton left! 

The next day he died 

Somehow Henry got through the pomp 
ind show of the funeral. The rest of it 
was all pomp: he was the only real 
mourner. For a hard life had brought the 
elder Winton to a hard death. He was 
lamented, but not mourned. The country 
recognized the passing of a great man, but 


ready dead 


] 


its eyes were dry. Only Henry had 
loved him, and only now did he realize 
it. They had never been friends, these 


two, but now Henry realized that some- 
thing more than filial piety had made him 
follow his father’s wishes. Certainly he 
had never been driven, yet somehow he 
had always kept his feet on the path his 
father had chosen. And though his father 
had died without retreating from his 
position, Henry felt that somehow he had 
understood. He may have thought his 
son a blackguard—he knew he was no 
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weakling. Of that much Henry felt certa) 

The funeral was a state occasion. Me: 
of renown from all over the country cam: 
to pay their respects. 

Relatives and friends made much oi 
Henry. Men of big business interest 
were anxious to sound him out and as 
certain his policy. All eyes were turn 
upon him. A substitute was hastily pro 
vided at Colfax, and the head office was 
turned over to him. His reiurn was 
triumph. The vice-presidents and super 
intendents waited about anxiously for 
word with him. A big contract was be 
ing held in abeyance and must ‘be settle 
at once. His decision was accepted as 
final, and the papers executed over his 
signature. His disgrace was forgotten 
he was the new magnate. He was now 
one of the most powerful .nen in the 
South. 

Then came the lawyers. The will was 
to be opened. They all gathered one 
day at the head office, and his father’s 
attorney opened the will and read: 


‘ My son, Henry Winton is al- 
ready provided for amply. But lest 
poverty bring him a fresh disgrace, 
he is to receive from my estate the sum 
of ten thousand dollars on the first of 
each January. He is to be advanced in 
the councils of the business only as his 
capabilities dictate, and he is to be 
shown no preference over other men 
because he is my son. 

The rest of the income from my es- 
tate is to be applied to the funds of the 
Foreign Mission Society 


\ deep silence fell upon the room. All 
looked at Henry expectantly. 

I win,’ he said slowly Gentlemen 
I take great pleasure in bidding you fare- 
well. It is most fortunate that I have 
been relieved of the cares of business 
If any of my relatives should die and 
you should wish to inform me of it, you 
can cable me at the New York Bar in 
Paris. That is where I shall get my mail 
If any of you decides that there is any 
other part of the world worth your see- 
ing and come to France, I shall be de- 
lighted to conduct you personally over 
the battle-fields at the usual fee. I trust 
that all the little heathens get the right 
size brassiéres and keep their pants 
pressed Good day.” 

He packed his trunk and left for New 
York that night 


EW YORK! Henry was free! For 

the first time in his life he was 
without obligations. He owed the world 
nothing. 

A strange peace fell upon him. He 
played bridge contentedly for a few days 
and stretched himself by walking about 
the town to note the changes the years 
had made. 

Nearly three years had passed since he 
had seen it! What a lot of new apart- 
ment houses there were along Park Ave- 
nue! He wondered idly if the same par- 
ties were still raging in them. 

He applied for a passport. In ten days 
he could sail. Back to France! Its 
shores beckoned to him. That was where 
his soul lay buried—somewhere south ot 
Cambrai, on the banks of the Canal du 
Nord. That was where he belonged. 
somewhere near those five graves where 
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Gives Your Hair 
Extreme Loveliness 


Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


dl 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 


Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen 
which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


the bob, and the 
make 


HE simplicity of 
modern styles of hair dress, 
beautiful hair a necessity 

today are 


itself is 


styles of 
the hair 


modern 


ONLY 


The simple, 
effective when 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means thor- 
ough cleansing. 

The hair and scalp are constantly secret- 
ing oily, gummy substances, which catch the 
dust and dirt and cause the hair to become 
coated. This coating dulls the hair and there- 
fore hides its life and lustre. It covers the 
natural color and beauty of the hair and pre- 





MULSIFIED 


COCOANU 


ventsit fror 


showing. To 
have beautiful hair 
must prevent tl 


umul 


you 
is coat 
ing from acc ting 
This cannot be done 
with ordinary 
adapted for the purpose ’ 
Besides, the we ri ee ~~ 

stand the harsh effect of 

free alkali which is com- 

mon in ordinary The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 


soaps not 


soaps. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


greaseless 


First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the 
scalp, and all through the 
RANCI 

Two or three teaspoon- 
fuls will 
dance of rich, creamy 
This should be rub 
and 


make an abun 


lather 
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» send me 
our booklet entitled 


e dandrutt 
les of dust and 

it stick to the s ilp. 
g rich, 
fied lather, give 
Then 
application ot 
, again working up 
and rubbing it in 


r rubbing in the 
Mu 


rag | rinsing 


as before. 


After the fing 


» the hair and scalp in at 


1 
washing, 


two changes ot cle af, 
warm water. This is 
very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage 
and it will be noticed and admired by every 
one. 

You can Mulsified 
shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months 


get cocoanut oil 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE ~“*-\!-7! 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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once found peace in the midst of 


between Bapaume and 
would stop and rest, see the 
on old airdomes and again 
tongue spoken in the little 
He would wander up the 
Dunkirk to Bruges, where one 
larted fifteen thousand feet over- 
He would swim lazily in the har- 
hor of Ostend where once he had sent. a 
Fokker to a splashing death. He could 
ose his eyes now and see Flanders 
hed below hin His left ear was 
Nieuport; his right ear was Montdidier 
nd Roye; down his forehead lay the 
end of the world, the land of horrors, 
Bruges, Roulers, Menin, Lille, Valen- 
iennes, Le Cateau, St. Quentin; while 
his neck were Abbeville, Boulogne, 
Calais, Etaples, Le Treport, Dieppe— 
full of bright eyes and gay laughter 

He was going back to the land he 
loved. What a playground it would be! 
His memory had for years gone no fur- 
ther back than France Now he was 
going to cut it ol at the other end—he 
would remember nothing after France 
A week passed. He saw old friends at 
the club and swapped yarns with them 
He was standing at the door of the 
club one day after lunch waiting for a 
taxi to take him down for his passport, 
big shiny Rolls drew up at the 
regarded it idly \ head ap- 

the window My God, it was 


ret 


and waved as he 
tood rooted to t spoi, his heart pound- 


y 


Phyllis! He didn't want to see her 


yw He must go back into the club 
No, he would stay where he was 
She beckoned He took off his hat and 
bowed politely but did not move from 
he spot She said some thing to the 
chauffeur She was going to drive on! 
His heart skipped 1 bea No, the chauf- 
feur was getting out. He held open the 
loor for het She stepped out and walk- 
ed over to him 
Hello, Henry 
“Hello, Phyllis This was foolish 
standing there with his hat in his hand 
awkwardly. Right in front of the club, 


too 


( 


Don't be a fool all your life, Henry,” 
she told him calmly Come get in the 
car 

He followed her meekly 

When did you get back?” she asked. 

\ week or so ago 

Why didn't vou call me?” 

He looked at het blankly He had no 
inswer 

Yes. I know, but that was a long 
time ago.” 

There was a long pause—he must say 
something 

It's funny, your happening along like 
this,’ he ventured 

No, it ist Il always drive down this 

1! look out for you. I knew 
I'd see you come out of that 
OOoT 

Did you want to see me that bad?” 

Yes. Tell me about yourself,” Phyllis 

rdered as they settled back in the car 

There's nothing to tell. I've led a 
niserable existence since I saw you last.” 

So have I. But you aren't going to 
be miserable any more, are you?” 
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“No, I don't think so. I'll learn to 
laugh again before long. I suppose you 
know I’m the prodigal son now with no 
father to go back to when I get tired of 
the husks? 

“I read all about you in the papers. 
My press clipping bureau kecps me in- 
formed. I think youre awfully lucky in 
a way. You wont be burdened with 
riches, though you've got enough to live 
on comfortably. And I’m glad of it be- 
cause now no one can accuse me of mar- 
rying you for your money.” 

“You mean you're going to marry me?” 

“Certainly. Try and stop me. Were 
both free, white and twenty-one. That 
is, Ill be free as soon as this picture I’m 
working on is finished. That ought to be 
in two or three weeks.” 


V ELL, why not? There was noth- 
ing to keep them apart now. Why 
had he not thought of this before? He 
should have known that it was inevitable. 
Life would never be complete for either 
one of them without the other. He still 
loved her. Nothing else mattered. 

I got my divorce all right,” Phyllis 
went on, “though Harry tried to make it 
as hard for me as he dared. Then I de- 
cided to go to work. Bert got me a job 
in the movies as an extra for the society 
scenes. Then I was starred in one pic- 
ture, and now I’m getting a_ thousand 
dollars a week.” 

They drew up in front of the studio. 

I've got to re ake some scenes this 
afternoon, but I'll be through at five. 
Let's have dinner together. We'll drive 
anywhere you say. The car will take 
you where you're going now; just have it 
back here for me at five.” 

Henry went back to the club to think. 
Phyllis was as lovely as ever. He loved 
her—he could not deny it. He had 
never ceased to love her—always Sara 
had been to him but her embodiment. 
\nd now he was going to marry her. 

His old bitterness was gone. What dif- 
ference did it make what had happened 
years ago? Johnny was dead. Was it 
surprising that Johnny should have loved 
Phyllis? Or that Phyllis should have 
loved Johnny? Certainly he had loved 
them both. Could he expect either one 
of them to have more scruples than he 
himself had? Could he be jealous of the 
dead? Could he have ever been jealous 
of Johnny? No! But the thought that 
he had once been jealous stuck in his 
mind. He knew what horror lay behind 
that passion. It had once driven him to 
the contemplation of murder; its emotion 
was more powerful than fear. Even now 
its memory still burned with white-hot 
intensity in his mind. He must never 
expose himself to it again. The next 
time it would be fatal—he could not even 
struggle against it. 

And he was free now. Free to go to 
\fghan or Philadelphia. Free to fly to 
the North Pole or go back to Oxford. 
Free to tarry where he would and pick 
up the loose threads of his frayed life. 
Free to seek until he found the peace 
which had been denied him—which she 
had snatched from him. 

For being unfaithful to him he could 
forgive Phyllis; for playing him false and 
ruining his life—never. He was free now 
to fight those bitter memories until he 
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conquered them, not keep them dormant 
until they rose like ghosts to drag him 
down again. Then perhaps after he had 
conquered them he could call himself a 
man. 

He was free. Why take unto himself 
a wife—a millstone to tie him down? 
Why have a life to live if he must share 
it—even with Phyllis? 

Slowly his decision took form. He 
was not going to marry her. He was 
not even going to see her again. She 
had gone out of his life once—he must 
not let her come back. 

At six he called her and told her that 
he could not dine with her. 

“I'm sorry, Phyl, but I don’t think I’d 
better. I’m not feeling quite in the 
humor for it tonight. I'd bore you ter- 
ribly.” 

“All right, Henry, come on up and you 
can bore me. But if you arent up here 
in half an hour I’m coming down there 
to get you. And I'll kick up such a row 
that you'll be thrown out of your club. 
I'll stand in the doorway and scream 
that Henry Winton has wronged me. Are 
you coming or not?” 

“Yes, I'll come. It’s good of you to 
want me that bad.” Just the sound of 
her voice was melting his resolution. 

But his mind was still resolved against 
her. He was going to keep his freedom 

“T hate to tell you, Phyl,” he began as 
they drove up the river for dinner, “but 
I am going abroad Wednesday.” 

“Why?” 

“I just want to get away.” 

“Away from me?” 

“Not exactly. I had planned to go 
before I saw you again.” 

“Then you arent going to make an 
honest woman of me afier all?” 

She was taking it very easy, Henry 
thought, and he was glad she was. 

“No, I don’t think I could.” 

“Would you want to?” 

“No, I like you well enough as you 
are. But I can’t live on my wife’s in- 
come, and I can’t ask her to live on mine.” 

“Still the small town Puritan, Henry.” 

“Yes, still the moral young man with 
high ideals that I never live up to. Maybe 
a good dose of Europe will do me good 
And I can’t take a chance on ever be- 
coming jealous again.” 

“No. I shouldn’t want you to. Would 
it help any if I told you that I could 
explain everything if you'd listen? Or 
that I really was unfaithful as you 
thought ?” 

“Not a bit. I wouldn't believe any- 
thing you told me about it.” 

“Fine. We're going to get on famously 
together again.” 

“You forget I’m sailing Wednesday.” 

“Yes, but I’m going with you. If you 
insist I'll give all my money to your 
father’s Foreign Mission Society and live 
on your income.” 

Her hand was gripping his tightly, and 
her face was close to his. Why should 
he struggle against it? As he took her in 
his arms and kissed her, he felt that 
here was all he could ask of life. To- 
gether they could face anything. Again 
she would fight off his devils. He had 
been- miserable without her—he would al- 
ways be miserable without her. Her 
very touch stirred him with mad desire. 
There could never be any other woman 
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row-Eyelashes ana 


een made—a way to make eye- 
brow Beautifier and have re- 


shes and eyebrows actually grow. 
: . ceived good results. Further- 


Now if you want long, curling, snare, white | was uppirine it 
iken lashes, you can have them— : to my eyes, | thought I'd put 


e it on my forehead at the side, 
id beautiful, wonderful eyebrows. | dpm tp SN 
Y do so and was astonished one 
day when » saw that there 
actually was hair on my fore- 
head. I will have a natural dip 
on my foreheac 
Luretta Prinze, 
1952 Cudaback Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. 
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By LUCILLE YOUNG 


America’s most widely 
known Beauty Expert for 
fifteen years. Beauty Ad- 
wiser to over a million 
avomen, 





athe, 


Dear Miss Young: I have just 
used your Eyelash and Eye- 


he most marvelous discovery has 


know that women will be wild to 
it my new discovery to test. I 
vant them to—at my risk. Doubt 
ll you want to. It does seem im- 
ossible, I know. Everything here- 
tofore has failed. But my search of 
ears has at last disclosed the secret. 


Young: I am 
than pleased with your 
yvebrow and Eyelash Beau- 
My eyelashes are grow- 

ing thick, long aed) xurious, 
Miss Flora J. ¢ rriveau, 

8 Pinette Ave Bide f ford, Me. 


Dear Lucille 





now I say to women that no 
atter how scant the eyelashes and 


~~) 


ebrows I will increase their length 
nd thickness in 30 days—or not 
cept a single penny. There are no 
rings attached to my guarantee! 
ay; ” 4a ” 

ifs,”’ “‘ands,”’ or ‘“‘maybes!’’ New 
growth or no pay. And you are the 

le judge. 


Proved Beyond the Shadow 
of a Doubt 


\o°* 








Now Eyelashes and Eyebrows can be made to grow. 
My new discovery MUST accomplish this, or its cost 
will be refunded in full. Over 10,000 women have 


Dear Miss Y: 
am delighted with the 

brow and ‘lash Be 

I notice the greatest dif 

a a pec pie I« 

contact th remark 

silk a ‘ ng my eyelashes 
appear to be 


yung: I certs uinly 


Mile. Hefflefinger, 
240 W. “B" St., Carlisle, P 
Lucille Young: I 
zr your Eyelash 
brow Beautifier Method. 
surely wonderful 


have 


Not just a few, but over ten thou- 
sand women have proved that my 
vonderful discovery works—proved 
t before this, my very first adver- 
tisement, appears. I have from these 
women some of the most startling 
voluntary testimonials ever written. 
I print a few of them on this page. 
And I have sworn to their genuine- 
ness before a notary public. Please 
note the first testimonial—an amaz- 
ing statement that my 
actually produced hair on the fore- 
head, as well as growing eyelashes 
and eyebrows.. Every one of the 
women who have tried my discovery 
did so on my guarantee. And not a 

ingle one has reported failure. On the 
contrary all have been wildly en- 
thusiastic. 


What My Discovery Means 
to Beauty 


To fringe the eyes with long, curling, 
natural lashes—to make the eye- 
brows intense, strong, silken lines! 
Think of it. All the mysterious, al- 
luring charm of veiled eyes, the 
witchery and beauty only one wom- 
in in a hundred now possesses in 
ull. Merely darkening the eyelashes 
ind eyebrows is a poor substitute. 
It helps. But what you really desire 

with all your heart, what every For years, I have sought my 
woman longs for is this marvelous Se ee ~ re 
beauty of naturally luxuriant eye- |, like others, failed utterly. Then 


Car, 


° ° Pear *rovo 
made the test. I have the most marvelous testimonials. 2084 Teta Ne 
Read a few here. I have attested before a notary pub- —_— 


lic, under oath, that they are genuine and voluntary. Friend: A million or 


thanks o yu 
n greatly pleased 
and lashes are 
will praise 


3 ind ldo 
tt 


Minn. 


lashes and evebrows. Now vou can 42 discovery, found that the roots of 

> ic . = - < eyelashes and eyebrows were marvek 
have this beauty impart to YOur responsive to a certain rare ingredic 
loveliness this greatest of all single found that this ingredient must be apt lied 
charms. in an entirely new way. There is 


‘. ~ about my discovery—but no mystery) 
Results Noticeable in a Week! 


acco ) Ss : < abl esu ust ‘ 
; accomplishes its remarkable 1 Its j et Ree PB meen Mt 
discovery as 


; : nature does for those women who simply marvelous. The longer 

In one week—sometimes in a dav or yo ss ye eyelashes and eyebrows 1 continue to use it the better 
oa Bae er a + know that have given to women the the results. People are asking 

two—you notice the effect. You wich of their hearts—made the most as- ™e how I doit. All I say is, “I 

merely follow simple directions. The tounding beauty discovery yet recorded. gue tt atl te sacle OTe: 

eyelashes become more beautiful— And I have waited - r — =e before “Box 179, Jeannette, Penn. 

ike < slILe feince “ > . fering it to the world at large. 1e more 

like a silken fringe. 17 he darling mcrae Teeter? iptaherscnsonpor ing Berle Rast 

little upward curl shows itself. The my discovery have been my regular patrons. 

eyebrows become sleek and tract- 

able 


with a noticeable appearance 
of growth and thickness. 


. 5437 West- 
Ave., W. Phila., Pa. 


My Dear Friend: Your eye- 


a se minster 


You will 
have the thrill of a lifetime—know 
that all you have to do is carry out 
use of my discovery the allotted 
time. And there is instant beauty, too; 
for my discovery combines with its 
own marvelous virtue the advantage 
of darkeners. But it does so without 
messiness and artificiality. It gives 
the effect, but itself, cannot be 
detected. 


An Entirely New, Scientific 
Principle 


You Can Have Proof 
At My Sole Risk 


Remember 


in 30 days I guarantee re- 
sults that will not only delight, but 
amaze. If your eyelashes and eyebrows do 
not actually grow, if you are not wholly 
and entirely satisfied you will not be out 
one penny. The introduc tory price of my 
discovery is $1.95. Later the price will be 


regularly $5.00. o Lucille 


. r A Y ’ 
Send No Money With Order of B57 Leste Youre 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send no money . simply mail coupon, 
When package arrives, pay postman only #@ Send me your new 
$1.95 plus a few cents postage. Use my o. discovery for grow- 
wonderful discovery for full 30 days. 2 ing eyelashes and 
Then if not delighted, return it and I eyebrows. On arrival 
will refund your money without com- o I will pay postman only 
ment. Mail coupontodaytoLucille @ $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
eenne 7 ille Young Building, e age. If not delighted, I will 
ucago, Lil. ¢ return it within 30 days and 
" 4 you will at once refund my 
Screen Stars, Actresses, Society ¢ money without question. 
women and professional beau- 9” y.... 
ties please note. You arevitally 4% 


interested in this discovery. Ps St. Address.____ 


2709 S. Wells Street, a City State 


@ NOTE: If price of $1.95 sent with order, postage 
Chicago, Illinois 6" wilt be prepaid. 
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Henry Winton, sir?” he 
Yes Sir 

l knew 
Yes, sir 
He was a fine man 
ton J B Walton | 
South ¢ knew grand- 
father also \ great old fellow Didn't 
you make quile a name for yourself in 
the War? Certainly you did. I read all 
vou in the Alumni Weekly. now 
I come to think about it And I've 
speak ot you Your 


belie Ve 
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NEXT MONTH. 
THE MAKING OF AN AVIATOR 


By Lieutenant John Vanderveer Deuel 


The self-told story of the experiences of an aviator recruit in learning to fly; 
picturing the sensation of a flyer in his first take-off, and the alarming situation 
that confronts a beginning flyer when he finds he can’t land. 

In August MCCLURE’S 
For authentic stories of aviation and war read McCvure’s every month 


hours to spare, and that licked the gam- 
who thought they had cornered 
ivailable bale in New York harbor 
they got back at us. You 
whip these New York cotton men 
They all come from the South—how can 
you expect to? I saw the handwriting 
on the wall and came on here myself 
I knew your mother, too. She was a 
beautiful woman. I attended the wed- 
How the years drift by us! Are 
you married? 
I was, sir 
widower now 
Whom did you marry, may I ask?” 
Henry's cheeks flushed with shame. 
He was expected to mention a name from 
the aristocracy of his state—a name that 
could be identified at once 
I married a Wilson,” Henry told him. 
‘Ah, I knew old Colonel Wilson.” 
‘This is a different family,’ Henry 
corrected him 
“Ah, well 


Dliers 
every 
But 


cant 


soon 


aing 


Henry told him. “I’m a 


I am glad to have met you, 
sir,’*Mr. Walton continued. “I have al- 
ways been sorry I left the South I have 
done well in New York. But it’s not the 
South. I have made more money up here 
than the treasury contained when 
I left. But still I regret the move. I 
envy you, sir. You have a noble heri- 
tage. It was only fitting that you should 
have distinguished yourself as you did. 
You could not have done otherwise. The 
incestors would have risen 
up to support you had you weakened. 
The country should hear more of you 
The South needs her young men. I am 
that I left Good day, sir.” 


state 


spirits of your 


sorry 


Fokkers were coming down 
He was still Henry Winton 
The South was still his home. He still 
carried his head high. He could change 
his residence, he could change his name, 
but he would always be Henry Winton. 
What was this thing he was about to 
do? Marry a_ notorious divorcée—a 
movie queen? A woman who owed her 


HE 


again 


her profession to th 
friendship of a producer? A woma 
whose sins had been broadcast to th 
public? She was to bear the proud nam: 
of Winton. And together they mis 
hide from his people, his heritage, his 
Southland. When they met his friends 
these people would smile knowingly—r 
peating each choice bit of gossip tenderly 
Think what the scandal sheets wou 
say! They would dig up all that ha 
been buried years ago 

He had dragged his name down once 
to spare himself a greater shame. Nov 
he was doing it for his selfishness. 

His grandfather had died at the head 
of his brigade— Now the Fokkers wer 
diving—he could hear the guns and smell 
the tracer—he must not run away. If h 
would be a man he must go back—back 
if it killed him! He had pulled out of 
the fight—he must go back into it. Five 
men he had left on the field of battle— 
better he were lying beside them than 
to forsake their trust. For them he must 
carry on. His father’s guiding hand 
pointed the way. 

Good-bye, Phyllis—good-bye. 


opportunity in 


A° HENRY marched down the steps 
to the train, with his head throw: 
back and his heart racing, he stopped 
once and turned to look back 

There stood Phyllis peering through the 
Something tugged 


back. This 


bars beside the gate. 
at his heart. He must 
was another foolish gesture. This was 
another empty sacrifice. He must go 
back. Then he saw Phyllis smile and 
wave. 

That was it: “Leave me with a smile.” 
Though he might never smile again, he 
had done it this time. The battle was 
won, the Fokkers were driven back. Five 
men lay in shallow graves. He had not 
deserted them; he was still at their head; 
he would go down fighting to the last. 

[THe Enp] 
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Rendezvous 


continued from page 72 


‘Oh—how I love it, how I love it!” 
whispered Margaret’s heart 

René took the glasses and put them on 
the table. He drew the thick curtain 
icross the window, shutting out the rainy 


sky 


E CAME back to Margaret and put 

one hand over the little hands lying 
clasped in her lap 

You like it?” he 


x ? 


whispered “You 


are happy here? You are happy now?” 

“Ves,” she answered as softly, dream- 
ily smiling at him, drowsy with warmth 
and the potent, unaccustomed liqueur. 
René bent closer 

“Vous étes amoureuse?” he questioned, 
his voice but a breath of sound. “Dites, 
donc, petite cherie, étes-vous amoureuse?” 
~ Amoureuse? Amoureuse? Margaret 
forced her drowsy brain to the word. 
Loving? Affectionate? (Oh, this lan- 





uage!) Conscious of the brilliant eyes 
searching her own, nervous, ashamed of 
her inadequacy, she answered quickly: 
Oui, oui.” 

Instantly René’s arms were about her 

‘My adored one!” she heard him mur- 
mur. She wanted to draw away, to 
spring to her feet, but she could not 
nove. Nothing seemed alive in her but 
her madly beating heart. René drew her 
close, closer, till his lips rested upon hers. 

“Margaret, I love you. I love you. 
Do you love me? Tell me.” For reply 
she teok his hand in hers and drew it 
lower till it rested upon her wild heart. 

she saw the laughter flash into 
his dark eyes as he caught her again in 
his arms. 

“What an answer, what an answer!” 
He was kissing her hair, her downcast 
lashes, the warm curve of her neck. 

“My little adored one,’ he was say- 
ing, “to think that you love me—have 
come to me. I. wanted you so—but I 
did not dare to hope. When you said 
you would come—oh Margaret, Margaret, 
are you happy? As happy as you have 
made me?” 

She nodded, dumbly, her cheeks aflame, 
her hands clasped tight in his. 

“And you are mine. Oh, how glorious 
it will be—our love-story, our secret. 
And this room will be our paradise, our 
little nest of love.” 

Margaret, not understanding all that 
he said, had caught the word “secret.” 
Bewildered, she. repeated it. 

“Secret? §But—René—your 
your sisters 

“But they need not know.” René 
laughed, his eyes, amused and tender, 
upon the little questioning face. 

“But they will have to know—they, 
and my father. We must tell them 

“Baby,” he whispered, his cheek against 
hers, “how could we tell them? But 
enough, enough. Do not let us talk of 
mother and sisters. This hour is ours. 
My little American rose! I will pluck 
you and wear you in my heart forever.” 

“René.” A look of terror sprang into 
the blue eyes. “I—I don’t understand.’ 
She was staring at him; she had grown 
very white. 

“My little one, don’t look so. Don’t 
be afraid.” And he added, in words that 
struck chill to the girl’s heart: “Do you 
think that I would force you? You shall 
give me your sweet self when you will.” 


mother, 


ARGARET clapped one hand over 

her mouth. Though she had made 
no sound, she believed that she had 
screamed. She evaded his arms and 
sprang to her feet. 

“What do you mean? What are you 
talking about?” Then, wildly she said: 
“Oh. God, if we could only talk clearly 
to each other!” 

René, aghast and puzzled, sprang up 
also and caught her hands in his. 

“My darling, there is nothing to fear. 
What—am I a blundering American to 
bring you to harm—to disgrace? Ah, 
non. No one will ever know. Listen—” 
He was whispering now, words that she 
could not understand and yet most ter- 
ribly did understand. Then, and not until 
then, did comprehension sweep over her. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” 

He saw her face set like a mask, the 


Miss Anderson's Statement 
When I arrived at the Kauf- 
mann & Fabry =tudio my hair 
was straight, as you may see in other nationally 
the picture at the left I had 
very little faith ™ any of the so- 
ealled hair-wavers and expected 
I would have to visit my hair- 
dresser before keeping my other 
posing appointments in the 
afternoon To my delight, as 
you will see from the center 
photograph, it was not neces- 
My hair was perfectly 
I have proved to my 
that Maison 
Marcellers will save time, money 
and the bother of waiting to 
have one's hair marcelled 
Signed) Evelyn Anderson 


Notice to Readers 


4 Chicago representative of this magazine 
and representatives of over one hundred 


newspapers witnessed a demonstration of 
these wavers and found them to be success- 
ful and very satisfactory I, Edward J. Cook, herebs 


KAUFMANN & FABRY CO. 

Commercial Photographers 

425 Seuth Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

Maison de Beaute 

Chicago, Mlinois 


magazines and 


certify that these are actual 
photographs taken by me while 
Miss Evelyn Anderson's hair 
t marcelled with Maison 
Marcellers he one at the 
left shows Miss Anderson's hair 
as she entered my studio. That 
at the right shows the Maison 
Marecellers in place The center 
photograph shows Miss Ander- 
son's hair as it appeared 30 
minutes later 
Signed) Edward J. Cook 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 24th day of March, 1926 
Emma W’. Stolzenbach 


Notary Public 


Glorious Waves Like This 
Week In—Week Out 


Amazing Method Makes Perfect Marcel 
-Whenever Convenient 


Just 30 Minutes—At Home 


F anyone ever told you that you could have the love- 

liest marcelled hair you ever saw, every day in the 
year, without another trip to the beauty shop, without 
another ruinous touch of the hot iron or other torturous 
methods, you wouldn't believe it 
Yet, it is literally true. You can have the most beauti- 
fully groomed, gloriously waved head of hair imaginable, 
all the time. And you needn't step outside your home 
to get it. Juet 30 minutes with the Maison Mar- 
cellers, once a week—right at home—and marcels, 
as perfect and lovely as the most skilled specialist in 
waving can give, will be yours from now on 


A $1.50 Marcel Saved Every Time 
You Use Them 


No one knows better than you how those trips to the 
beauty shop mount up. Your Maison Marcellers will 
save all this expense. Think of it! In no time at all, 
you have saved the price of a new frock. And the initial 
cost is practically nothing—just the price of a marcel 
or two—and you are free from waving expense forever! 


It Waves While You Dress 


What if someone does phone a dinner invitation just 
after you have come in from a swim, with your hair still 
damp? What if you do return from a blowy motor ride 
or a wave-ruining round of golf to find that the crowd is 
planning to leave in thirty minutes for a dance in a 
nearby town? You can be ready, with hair beautifully 
groomed and smoothly waved 

All you do is slip the Maison Marcellers on slightly 
dampened locks—and while you freshen up and change 
your frock, your hair is waving. At the end of thirty 
minutes you slip the Maison Marcellers off—and your 
hair lies in smooth, soft, loose waves about your face! 


Restores Your Hair’s Natural Beauty 


Consider what happens to your hair when it is continu- 
ously waved with hot irons. As you know, each single 
hair is a tiny hollow tube. Every time the hot iron 
touches it each fragite tube is bent and twisted, first one 
way, then another. This constant bending back and 
forth soon breaks the hair off, and leaves you with a 
head of uneven length, brittle hair 

You gh believe how quickly your hair will regain all 
the seft, silky lustre that Nature has bestowed on it, 
once you are free from the tyranny of hot irons, the hot 
blast of water-wave “setting.” A few months and your 
hair will recover its beauty And after that, you will 
never go back again to hair-ruining irons 

Maybe you have let your hair go completely, worried 
along with straight, straggly, unkempt locks. because 
your hair could not longer stand the ruinous waving 
methods This is your chance to have again all the 
softening, becoming beauty of naturally waved locks. 


For Any Kind of Hair— 
For Any Arrangement 


The photographs reproduced above tell more plainly 
than words just what a wonderful wave the Maison 
Marcellers achieve. The prominent photographer who 
took these pictures has given an affidavit testifying to 
the facts. The model herself was so delighted with the 
results of the Maison Marceller wave that she also added 
her statement to that of the photographer 

For no matter whether your hair is soft and fluffy, coarse 
and straight. long or short, the Matson Marcellers will 
give you a wave of unbelievable beauty No matter 
how you wear it—in a shingle bob, Ina Claire, horseshoe 
wave or pompadour, center or side part—you will have a 
perfect marcel, perfectly suited to the style you prefer 
It is the simplest thing in the world to do. Just place the 
Maison Marcellers on your hair and catch the locks in 
place. The Maison Marcellers adapt themselves to any 
style—any requirement They are amazingly comfort- 
able on the head, too. Made of soft rubber, light and 
flexible, scientifically designed. If you have had a “‘per- 
manent,’ the Maison Marcellers are just the thing you 
need to change its kink into a lovely, natural wave, or 
they will replace its disappearing curl with a smooth 
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even marcel. Of course, if you haven't had a permanent 
there is no need ever to have one. Maison Marcellers 
make other waving absolutely unnecessary 

Before putting this Marcelling Outfit on the market, 
we asked fifty women to try it out and give us their 
opinion. Without exception, they were most enthusi- 
astic about it. Here are part of some of the letters we 
received 

Miss M. S., Chicago: I recently had a permanent 
wave put in my hair and since then have had lots of 
trouble making my hair look right But with your 
Maison Marcellers I no longer have to bother with water 
combs and now my hair is always beautifully marcelled 

Miss K. W., Chicago: Since I have quit applying heat 
tomy hair, it ‘is quickly regaining lustre and beauty. I 
think your marcellers are wonderful 

irs. A. K., Memphis I am cursed with thin, 

straight hair that is unusually hard to wave av 
tried many home marcelling outfits, but have always 
been disappointed until your Maison Marcellers came 

vow I can easily keep my hair in a dandy marcel, just 
the way I want it. I can't say too much for your new 
invention 


Our Remarkable Liberal Offer Extended 
for a Limited Time 


As a special inducement we have been offering 
Maison Marcellers at a surprisingly low price. To 
safeguard purchasers who order immediately we 
guarantee to honor all orders recived from this 
advertisement at the price quoted in the coupon. 
A complete set of Maison “mapa” aie including a 
new and authentic marcel fashion chart, for only 
$2.98, plus a few cents postage—a price that 
scarcely covers the cost of maki: g, packing and 
advertising. 


Send No Money—Just Mail the Coupon 


Even at this special price, you need not risk a penny 
Just sign and mail the coupon. In afew days. when the 
postman brings your outfit, just deposit $2.98 with him 
(plus a few cents’ postage) And when you put in your 
first marcel, you'll say it was the best purchase you ever 
made in your life, for your hair waving troubles are 
ended. Every time you use this outfit, you'll get better 
and better results and you'll never have to spend your 
good time and money for marcels again. After you have 
tried this marvelous new marcelling outfit for 5 days, if 
you are not delighted with results—and if it doesn't give 
you the most beautiful marcel you ever hac and improve 
your hair in every way—simply return the outfit to us 
and your money will be refunded quickly and cheerfully 

But don't put it off Be among the first to take advan- 
tage of this special introductory offer. Fill in and mail 
the coupon today! 


Maison de Beaute 
124 W. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 
-———-COUPON- oo 


Maison de Beaute, 
124 W. Illinois St., Dept. 125, Chicago, Ilinois 
| Ge mntle men 

ase send me your newly invented marcelling out- 
fit "eee set of Maison Marcellers, Marcel Style 
Chart and complete directions for waving, which I 
will follow I agree to deposit $2.98 (plus postage) 
with the postman when he makes delivery 
marcellers do not put a well defined wave in my 
I will return the outfit within 5 days and you are to 
refund the purchase price without argument or delay 


Name 

Address 

City State 

NOTE If you expect to be out when the postman 


comes, enclose $3.10 with your order and the Marcell- 
ing Outfit will be sent postpaid. 
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She could not 


know how was lit pos- 
le that she should know that René 
was as hurt, as furiously humiliated, as 
herself? The barrier of language between 
them was a thing in comparison 
with that other barrier of mor- 

of the very living of life itself, which 
eparated them more surely, far more 
impassably, than the wide sea that lay 
their countries 


small 


code, of 


between 


ne any 
was inter- 
i big. solid, 
who stared at 
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* wore 
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next 
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was holding a 
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rapid, indignant 
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She only felt that her shame and grief 
were past all bearing, and from the muf- 
fling pillows came a cry, infinitely piti- 
ful 

I thought—I thought you loved me.” 

At that René’s anger died like a spent 
He the couch and 
gently raised the little shaking figure un- 
til he could see the tear-stained face 

I did—I do! It is you, Margaret, 
who will have none of love.” 
Do you understand me so little even 
We are very far apart, you and 
she said 

She buttoned her 
collar about 
she rose and quietly 
to René 

“Adieu, Monsieur le Capitaine 

Mademoiselle René brought his 
heels together He took her hand and 
looked into the upraised eyes. He was 
too proud to sue further; nevertheless 
there was something in their agonized 
blue depths that caused him to say im- 
pulsively 

My 


mitted to 


flame crossed to 


coat, fastening the 
her throat Then 
held out her hand 


close ly 


friend, if one may be per- 
would be well that 
your friends. You 
young—Paris has no place for 
uch as you And then, because he, 
00, Was very young and because she was 
and he had wanted her 
bi(terness crept again into 
he added: “You see, you 
safety a second 


little 
advise, it 
you should return to 


ire SO 


soft and s\ 


very badly the 
his voice and 
might not escape in 
time 


HE wind lashed the rain in a whirl- 

ing sweep about the courtyard. It 
slashed upon the worn flags and tumbled 
in a shower from the ragged gutters. The 
old woman in the red shawl peered out 
at Margaret as she passed. Her old face 
was not kind, as Margaret had thought it 
before. She called something after the 
young figure and to herself mumbled 


fo | ——3. | 


The Bride Market 


continued from page 19 


courage with liquor, and he had had an 
overdose of the big Swede and his matri- 
ispirations, anyway 

You cut that out, Johnson!” he 
snapped, stepping quickly up to the big 
ind grabbing his wris 

his hold on the 
upon Meadows 


down and 


monial 


man 
Johnson quit 
swung angrily 
Helmar quieted him the two 
of them got him out of the Then 
they turned back to the girl and for the 
first time Walt had a good look at her 
There was nothing passive about this 
Her features might have been those 
dark, handsome American girl 
Het showed signs of recent tears 
but they blazed with defiance as she faced 
the two men and hurled some vehement 
Helmar 
herself 
the old 


girl and 
but old 


room 


one 
ol some 


eves 


sentence at 

She says she kill 
marry mit Yonson,” 
preted to Walt 

At the first glimpse of the 
Walt’s feelings toward the affair had 
undergone a radical change. No girl like 
that ought to be forced to marry an ani- 
mal like Johnson. He admired her 


S4 


Swe li sh 
before she 
man inter- 


girl's face, 


toothlessly: “Ah, yes, my lady, it is very 
fine now; but some day you will be old 
like me. The good God sees to that.” 
The fire was out when she reached 
home at last, and the high. somber room 
was chill and shadowy. She flung her 
hat upon the bedstead and crouched, 
shivering, beside the dismal grate 


YME one shuffled along the passage 
‘7 her door opened. Old Berthe came 
in, telling her that dinner had been 
served Why was she sitting in the 
dark? 

Margaret lifted her white face. 

“I do not want any dinner.” 

The woman came closer to her. She 
bent awkwardly and raised the girl to 
her feet 

You must go in,” 
harsh voice. 

“No, no—I cannot. I am not well.” 

Old Berthe looked at her. Then, very 
gently, she unbuttoned the blue coat, re- 
moved it and smoothed the rumpled 
brown hair 

“You must meet life as it 
said. “There is no other way.” 

She shuffled to the door, held it open 

Margaret went into the dining room 
Madame, bulgy in her skimp black velvet 
gown, her white hair drawn tight under 
a net, her face generously powdered, 
turned with a smile 

“You are late, 

Margaret murmured an apology, slip- 
ped into her place. Behind the heavy, 
close-drawn curtains the wild rain beat 
against the windows. M. le Marquis, 
correct and aloof, bent with his usual 
little air of condescension across the 
table. 

“You have been out today, Mademoi- 
selle?” 

“Yes—for a little.” 

“Bon. I, too. But it has been a bad 
afternoon, a very bad afternoon.” 


she her 


said in 


comes,” she 


chérie.”’ 


spunk, the angry spots of color in her 
cheeks and the defiant tilt of her chin— 
but what in the devil was to be done 
with her? 

“Ask her what she wants to do, if she 
doesn’t want to be married,” he said to 
Helmar, impatiently 

“Ask me yourself!” the girl shot back 
in perfect English, then turned her back 
on them and left the room 

Walt gasped and looked stupidly at 
the old Swede Say, that’s no Swedish 
girl, Helmar!” he said when he found his 
voice 

The old man explained that her mother 
was Swedish, but that the girl had been 
partly raised in America, which caused 
still further change in Meadows’ attitude 
She was practically one of his own peo- 
ple, and no American girl was going to be 
turned over to a big bully like Johnson 

“See here, Helmar,”’ he said, when he 
had thought the matter over for a mo- 
ment, “it isn’t necessary for that girl to 
marry anybody. I'm willing to stand the 
cost of bringing her here, just to get out 
of this damned hornet’s nest you've 





tirred up. We can let her go where she 
or send her back to Sweden.” 
Old Helmar only shook his head. The 
rl had been brought here to be married, 
said—not to be turned or sent 
ck to Sweden. He had made a solemn 
to this effect, and he had to 


eases, 


loose 


romise 
eep it 
Meadows tried to reason with him. 
ently at first, and then he got mad; but 
Helmar remained good-natured and un- 
erturbed. He also retained his original 
iewpoint—a habit of Helmar’s—and he 
ways returned patiently to his original 
hesis—another habit of Helmar’s. The 
rl was in his care, was brought here to 
married, and married she must be. 
Meadows didn’t want her, Johnson 
|, and something had to be done about 

immediately, for the justice had to 
go home that afternoon. 





pa- 


HREE hours after Walt Meadows 
came to Helmar Oleson’s house that 

y, he left it with a wife—the most be- 
vildered bridegroom in Canada. He hadn't 
xchanged a dozen words with the girl, 
or after her experience with Johnson she 
bsolutely refused to be interviewed by 
nother prospective husband. Helmar 
had conducted the negotiations and argu- 

ents in separate rooms of the same 
house. The old man had neglected to tell 
Meadows that the girl seemed to regard 
iim just a little less objectionable 
han the big Swede, and he certainly did 
tell her how vigorously her prospec- 
bridegroom was trying to sidestep 
he match. The job was hard enough, 

ithout unnecessary revelations, and Hel- 
ar mopped his furrowed brow with 
eep, long breath when the pair left the 
house together 

Walt was unnerved by his sudden 
plunge into matrimony that he had un- 
ied his saddle horse outside the gate be- 
fore the problem of transportation for 
his new wife presented itself. He stood 
for a moment, looking rather foolishly 
it the girl and at the big clumsy hand 
bag that held her few belongings. 

“It’s three miles to my place,” he 
finally said. “Do you think you could 
ride the horse that far?” 

“T’ll walk,” she answered rather shortly, 
without looking at him. 
“You don't need to 
in the house and wait, 

get my wagon.” 

“T'll walk,” she repeated, and this time 
her voice had a touch of the same hos- 
tility she had shown during the wedding 
ceremony. 

He lifted the clumsy bag upon the 
horse and tied it there with the leather 
thongs that hung from either side of the 
saddle. Then the two unwilling victims 
of old Helmar’s challenge to destiny 
started up the mountain road toward 
their new home. The horse followed on 
his master’s side of the road, with a wary 
eye upon the unaccustomed petticoats of 
the feminine member of the family. 

Meadows’ bachelor condition had been 
largely due to circumstances. He had 
quit his course in mining engineering to 
try a shorter road to wealth in Alaska. 
He was developing a promising claim on 
the Canadian side of the line when the 
Kaiser started things in Europe, so he 
joined a Canadian regiment and saw! 
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what is their 


dangerous power? 


Is it a Mysterious Gift? Do you have it * 
Is it Beauty, Knowledge, 


unbeknown? 


Sex—W hat? You can ans out! 


OME women simply fascinate every man the 
meet, at will, Men know this from experience. 
Women recognize it. But women do not often 


know the re Only one woman in a hundred 
knows—and then perhaps only vaguely, instinctive] 
Women fear, envy, hate the siren for her power 
yet would give everything to possess this very power 
. « « to use circumspectly, but still to use. 

What is it? Beauty? Not great beauty, certainly. 
For with sincere truth, an id complete bewilderment, 
you say of some woman: “I don’t see what mer 
in her."” Some of the wert’ s most fascinating women 
are almost homely—if you study them closely. And 
some very beautiful women lack nearly every fascin- 
ation. Strange—but absolutely beyond question. 
Can it be knowledge? No; for often tl i 
lectual development is an almost impossible barrier 
to fascination. Sex appeal, then? Again no; for thou- 
sands of women have resorted to p yhysical charms as 
a reliance—with almost inevitable failure. 


How Very Clever Nature Has Been 
Nature has never des ia race of women, all fas 
ating. Her plan is for limited charm, a little to ev 
woman ... enough attraction for mating is 
the amount that keeps the world in its ruts 
grooves... and only once in a hundred time 
gift of supreme allurement. 
And nature has made almost the whole world blind to 
the great secret. She has thrust forward sex appeal— 
and countless useless volumes have been written on 
this theme. She has made it seem that great beaut) 
solved the riddle—and then flatly contradicted her- 
again sending astray those who would solve 
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power? 
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At Last the Secret Is Known 
One woman in the world—so far it is known— 
understands the dangerous secret of supreme fascin- 
ation in full, It came to her little by little over a 
period of many years. This woman is Lucille Young 
as homely and unattractive a woman 
as fascinating and compelling in 
as any famous figure who ever 
or graced the current times. 


as 


. once as 
could be .» now 
her charm and beauty 
filled ti he pages of history, 
L A ille Young is the world’s foremost beauty expert. 

ves. but much more than that. She is the one 
woman 1 who has found the mysterious key to fascina- 
tion .. who knows beauty, her first work, is not 
all. She has discovered nature's strange adjustment 
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enough of fighting in three years to do 
him the rest of his life. He returned 
to Alaska to dispose of his claim and 
later was led to Benjoles by stories of 
valuable timber land to be bought cheap. 
Women simply hadn't fitted into his 
scheme of things. Oh, yes, he had al- 
thought he might marry sometime 
—but Great Scott! 


In spite of 


ways 


his own uncom- 
fortable reflections, Walt was 
keenly conscious of the girl 
walking beside him, and of the 
strained, tather hostile silenc« 
them | 
her cirection 
him very little. That bright 
irregular spot of red upon the 
cheek nearest him might mear 
embarrassment more 
likely it meant fight 

For a long time they 
walked along the wind 
without ex 
Then 
open 
thet 


hill 


bet ween nobtrusive 


glances in told 


Ing road 
changing 
they reached an 

1 sins 
place na 


i word 


gave 
a glimpse ot the 
beyond 
That 
bered hill just 
beyon place,” Walt ve 
tured—a remark that ought t 
De ife tor a man add 
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tim 


black 


ihead 1s 


essing 
Vile 

The girl did not 
ven raised her 
the hill, he 

\ rather attract 

friendly profile and 
cheek with a*mos 
of red wert 
he advis 


inswel 
eyes 


could 


looking 


ieresting Spo 


i 
his only guide as to the 
irks 

beautiful mes 


ibility of further rer 

\ thoroughly 
all round, Walt thought. Damn 
Helmar, anyway She 
even speak, and that 


getting ¢ loser all 


old 
wouldn t 
cabin was 
the time 

Are you getting tired?” he 
finally ventured, after another 
long silence 

No! She did not glance 
in his direction and there was 
nothing in her tone that invited 
conversation 


further 


HE situation was beginning to get 
on Walt’s usually quiet nerves. 

“Say, why did you come over here on 
such an expedition as this anyway?” he 
suddenly asked her, bluntly 

The girl stopped short and looked 
straight into his face. “Because I was 
i fool, I guess—and a pretty cheap kind 
of a girl.” 

Her whole 


every word 


manner was hostile now, and 
as well. “But I don’t con- 
sider myself any cheaper than a man who 
is crazy enough for a woman to send to 
Sweden and buy anything he can get.” 

A moment later she went on: “You've 
paid your money—and I'll try to do my 
—but you ought to be satisfied with- 
isking questions about how I hap- 
sell myself 

She had started to walk on before Walt 
caught his breath 

Wait a minute! 
mptory 


' t 
pat 
out 


pene 7) 


His tone 
You've got something 


was quiet 


but pert 
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Didn’t old Helmar tell you I 
didn’t send for any wife. I certainly 
don’t want one. I simply couldn't find 
any other way to keep him from marry- 
ing you to that big gorilla that did send 
for you “ 

She was looking into his eyes now; she 
found no question there as to his sin- 
cerity 


all wrong. 


The big Swede was holding a girl 


roughly by the wrist 


I offered to stand the expense of bring- 
ing you here and sending you away 
again,’ Walt went on, after a moment ot 
silence that fairly tingled, “but that stub- 
born old devil was determined that you 
had to marry somebody. I don’t know 
what you want to do, but I'll send you 
anywhere you want to go—just as soon 
as you want to go.” 

The angry color faded from the girl’s 
cheeks, but she did not speak. They 
walked on without a word until they 
came to a log house in a clearing beside 
the road ‘ 

“If you'll wait here, I'll be back in a 
minute.” He hitched his horse and left 
her beside the gate. A little old Swedish 
woman came to the door 

“I stopped to see if you will let my 
wife board with you for a few days, Mrs. 
Jensen . 

‘Jas, Meester Meadow—but 
know you gota vife = 

Walt was not entirely sure about this, 
himself, but he said that his wife had 
just arrived and that his own cabin was 

6 


I ent 


not ready for her. He returned to the 
girl, a slender, lonely figure, standing be- 
side the road in her foreign dress. 

“I’ve arranged for you to stay here 
with Mrs. Jensen,” he said, and for the 
first time since their encounter on the 
road, she looked into his eyes—a quick 
searching look, that gave Walt a glimpse 
of a face so white that he felt ashamed 
of his bluntness with her. 

The old Swedish woman had followed 
him to the gate and now took charge oi 
the girl with kindly, bustling officiousness 

“You bane come back toaight, Meester 
Meadow?” she asked, as he turned to 
mount his horse. 

“No, Mrs. Jensen,” he answered rather 
shortly; then realizing that he was leaving 
a difficult situation for the girl to explain, 
he said: “I'll be down to see you tomor- 
row, Esther. Good-bye.” 

The girl did not look directly at him 
and for a moment he thought she was not 
going to answer. 

“Good-hye, Walter.” 

The use of his name and her low, 
changed tone made him pause and turn 
toward her for an instant. She was only 
helping him to keep up appearances, of 
course. But how in the devil had a girl 
like that ever gotten into such a situa- 
tion? 

Despite his promise, Walt hesitated to 
return to the Jensen ranch next day 
Some plan must be found for straight 
ening out this mess—but what plan? 
From yesterday’s experience, he doubted 
if he would get far in trying to discuss 
the matter with the girl. 

Toward evening, however, he felt that 
he must go, if only to keep up appear- 

ances. He had just reached the 
edge of his clearing when old 
Casper Jensen came hurrying up 
the trail, almost speechless from 
excitement and too much speed. 
“Meester Meadow—das _beeg 

Karl Yonson!” he gasped. 
He stopped to catch some 
needed breath, but Meadows had 
him by the shoulders, shaking him. 

“Come on, quick! Tell me!” 
manded. 

“Your vife,” the old man sputtered, 
“Yonson drag her avay.” 

“Where?” Meadows snapped. 

“Oop das trail—maybe to his cabin!” 
the old man almost wailed. 

Meadows gave a glance back at the 
cabin as he thought of his revolver; but 
that would mean a loss of time. The 
thought of that slender, stubborn girl in 
the big Swede’s brutal hands was horrible 

He dashed down the hill to the trail 
that led to Johnson’s cabin, running like 
a crazy man, but as he reached the trail 
and saw no sign of the Swede, he pulled 
himself together. He had a desperate 
fight ahead, for he had nothing but his 
hands to fight with. He ran more 
slowly 

Half way to the cabin, he caught sight 
of the Swede not far ahead. He was 
carrying the girl, doubled across his neck 
and shoulders, much as a hunter carries 
a slaughtered deer, one arm about her 
knees, a hand holding one of her arms. 
The girl’s free arm, with her whole sleeve 
torn away, hung limp and white down 
the Swede’s broad back 

Her helplessness and the absolute bru- 


he de- 





tality of the Swede’s hold upon her 
aroused every atom of fight in Meadows. 
He could hardly restrain himself from 
attacking at once, although he knew that 
Johnson was always armed, and the open 
woods at this point on the trail offered 
little chance to close with him. 

Walt knew that farther on the trail 
ran around a steep hillside, through a 
thick growth of salmonberry brush. After 
a moment’s hesitation, he circled high up 
on the hillside, passed the Swede and 
came back to the trail at this favored 
point. Peering back down the trail, he 
did not see the Swede. Had he stopped? 


EADOWS cursed himself for losing 

sight of the girl and was just 
ready to dash back down the trail when 
he caught sight of the giant, bearing his 
helpless burden and trudging doggedly 
along. 

Walt remained hidden until the Swede 
was almost opposite, then threw himself 
directly at him. With a surprisingly 
quick movement, Johnson let the girl 
drop to the ground, as ruthlessly as if 
she had been a log of wood, and reached 
ior his hip. But Meadows was upon him 
like a tiger and before he could fully 
draw his gun, he found himself raised by 
a quick “hip-lock” that lifted him almost 
over Walt’s head and brought them both 
crashing down the hillside, into the thick 
brush below the trail. 

Johnson fell beneath. His _ partly 
drawn gun slipped from his hand and fell 
into the brush. For a moment he seemed 
stunned and Meadows’ quick hands 
reached for his throat; but the next in- 
stant a quick heave of his big body 
brought Meadows beneath, and he found 
himself fighting with all his strength to 
save his own throat from the Swede’s 
great hairy hands. 

Perhaps the most desperate of all 
fights are such unwitnessed battles, be- 
tween lone men in isolated spois. The 
girl lay where she had fallen when the 
Swede threw her from his shoulder. 

Each turn of the struggling men car- 
ried them down the steep, brush-covered 
hillside. They had almost reached the 
foot of the hill when Meadows sensed 
that Johnson was purposely bringing 
them nearer to the creek at every oppor- 
tunity. 

“Aye drown you lak a damn dog!” the 
Swede snarled—the first word either had 
spoken during the fight. 

He was so intent upon this single pur- 
pose that he relaxed his vigilance for a 
moment: Meadows found his right arm 
entirely free just as the Swede was turn- 
ing him across his own body into the 
creek. He recognized this as a last des- 
perate chance and offered no resistance 
until his position was right. when sud- 
denly his fist shot into Johnson’s neck 
ind jaw with a jar that dazed the big 
man for an instant, and before he could 
correct his mistake another blow had fol- 
lowed. 

Suddenly Meadows found himself 
istride his prostrate foe with both arms 
free, driving blow after blow into the 
Swede’s undefended face and neck. The 
big man’s body gradually relaxed; his 
head rolled sidewise upon his limp neck, 
ind blood began to ooze from his bat- 
tered nose and mouth. 
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Mees-ter Mead-ow!” old Jensen called 
uncertainly from the trail above 

And then Walt paused and looked in 

d way at the glassy, half- 
ind bloody face of the 


ized sort of 
closed eves man 
heneath him 
All right 
to his 


Casper,” he gasped, and 
only to drop upon 
the hillside in sheer weariness. A little 
ter he himself together and 
imbed slowly up the hill to where old 
was kneeling beside the girl 
iy almost as she had fallen. She 
was breathing though, and the color was 
back into her cheeks. Still labor- 
breath, Walt knelt and raised her 
head and shoulders 
My hat—somewhere in the brush,” he 
said to Jensen. “Take it and bring some 
Vater 

A moment later the girl opened her 
eyes and looked up into his scratched, 
bleeding face in a dazed, frightened way, 

if she did not recognize him 

It's just Walt Esther 
right now,” he assured her 
her eves, letting her head 
him 
noticed a big 
white neck 
ned brute hit 
to himselt 
Her eyes opened and she looked up 
W here is he?” 
there,’ Walt answered, motion- 
creek “He can’t hurt 
any more,’ he assured her 

Jensen had returned with the water. 
Aye ent go close, but Aye tank he bane 
dead,” he said 

‘No, Walt said quickly 
doubtful “I don't 
added. 

He wet the girl's face with the water 
Jensen had brought in the hat and 
her to take a sip from the brim; then he 
ind the old man left her sitting by the 
trail and went down to look at the Swede 

He was not dead, but Walt wondered 
as he looked at him if any one who did 
know would ever believe that bare 
could wreak Sut h damage 

The girl was standing on the trail when 
they returned to her 

“Tt won't be tor 
place, so I'll have to take my 
cabin,’ Walt told her, adding to Jensen: 
You'd better bring her things up in the 
morning.’ 


N EADOWS had built his cabin much 
more carefully than was common 
peeled 
magnih- 
the 
filling the chinks between 
white and clean as 

\ large room in front, 
stone fireplace built one 


living roon i log partition 
the 


feet, 


got partly 


pulle d 


coming 


Ing Ior 


You're all 
ind she closed 
sink wearily 
blue spot 
and cheek “Did 


her?” he muttered 


gains 
He mottled 
LIpor her 

+} } 
nis lace 
Dow! 


toward the 


Into 


ing 


vou 


but his face 


think so,” he 


was 


got 


not 


fists alone 


safe you at Casper’s 


you to 


logs, 


Long 
ed from the 


settlers 
ibou split sections of 
wall 


Into 


a smaller sleeping room at 
reat 
The girl sat beside the fire, hard!y mov 
ing in the big chair he had placed for 
her. while Walt removed from himself 
such of the j water 
would take off and supper 
on the small sheet corner 
of the roon 

They ate little. hardly exchanging a 
word, for they were both weary and the 


signs of battle is 
prepared their 


iron stove in a 
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situation did not encourage conversation. 
Later, Walt went into the sleeping room 
and brought out a folding army cot and 
some blankets 

“There’s a bed for you in the other 
room,” he said, offering her a lighted 
candle. “You must get some rest.” 

She rose listlessly and took the candle. 
He went before her to the door and 
opened it for her 

“Good night,” he 
closed the door 

“Good night,’ she answered from the 
other side, her tone weary and utterly 
dejected. 

Half an hour later, as Walt still sat 
before the fire, he thought he heard her 
speaking. He listened a moment, then 
went to the door. She was crying, like 
a child that tries to control its f 


said kindly, as he 


grief 
barely audible sobs occasionally breaking 
through. He tapped lightly and called, 
but she did not answer. Then he opened 
the door into the darkened room and 
went over to her. 

‘Are you hurt, Esther?” he asked her. 

\ muffled “no” was her only reply. 

He waited for a moment. ‘Not afraid 
now, are you?” 

I'm all right,” she said, then brokenly, 

I'm just—nervous, I guess—and dis- 
couraged.” 

He drew a bench close beside the bed 
and sat down, passed his big hand gently 
over her wet cheek and smoothed her 
hair back from her forehead. This was 
no high-spirited, hostile young woman, 
just a lonely, discouraged child. 

“You don’t have anything to be dis- 
couraged about,” he said. ‘You're safe 
now, and we are going to find a way out 
of all this.” 

She lay quiet, struggling to regain her 
self-control. Presently she said: “I was 
nasty yesterday—when you asked me 
why I came here—this way.” 

“Let’s forget it.” 

“T want to tell you, if you'll let me.” 

The story she told him there in the 
dark was of a high-spirited American girl 
becalmed in a stupid village in Sweden. 
Her mother had gone to Minneapolis and 
there married an American mechanic, 
who kept his family comfortable and 
happy and sent Esther to high school; 
but he left his family practically penniless 
when he was killed in an accident. The 
mother died soon after they went to 
Sweden to live with Esther’s grand- 
parents 

For three years the girl had lived there, 
under the iron rule of her grandfather, 
in an atmosphere that seemed to her as 
stifling and hopeless as that of a prison. 
She saw her first desperate chance of es- 
cape when old Helmar Oleson came to 
the village upon his strange matrimonial 
mission 

“I knew it was a horrible thing to do,” 
she concluded brokenly, “but I didn’t 
realize how horrible. I was desperate.” 

Well, it’s not going to be horrible,” 
Walt told her, gently, as her feelings 
threatened again to overcome her. “I 
can help you to get back to the States. 
Maybe you'd better go to a business col- 
lege, or something—then you won't have 
any trouble making your own way.” 


T DID not taken Walt long to learn 
that the girl who came out of that 


SS 


little room next morning was not the 
lonely, broken-hearted child he had com- 
forted last night, or any other kind of 
child. She was a woman who felt cheap- 
ened and degraded—a woman whose 
pride was on guard, desperately cloaking 
her misery. Her attitude was not hostile 
now, as it had been on the day of their 
marriage; but what was it? Walt only 
knew that it was something very difficult 
for a man who knew little about women 

Walt Meadows had a lot to learn about 
a woman’s moods, and he knew it. During 
the next two or three days, le did what 
he could in an unobtrusive way to make 
her feel at ease, and let it go at that 
They ate at the same small table, sat by 
the same fire in the evening, but as far as 
real companionship or understanding be- 
tween them was concerned, they might as 


‘ well have been a thousand miles apart. 


Then one day she tied her hair with a 
red ribbon that she had brought out of 
her bag. As they sat beside the fire that 
evening, he was struck by the magic ef- 
fects of this single touch of color. It 
seemed to give a new value to her dark 
eyes, to soften her handsome, unhappy 
features with a touch of wistful sweet- 
ness that he had never seen in any other 
face. 

“You ought to wear a dress like that 
ribbon, instead of that drab Swedish 
stuff,” he told her, almost bluntly, as she 
looked up from a book she was reading 
and surprised his intent gaze. 

Her cheeks flushed instantly, and her 
eyes blazed with quick resentment. “I’m 
sorry if my looks don’t please you,” she 
said stiffly. 

For a moment Walt was dumbfounded 
by the results of his innocent remark. 
He looked into her flushed face, the age- 
old picture of a man trying to find words 
to explain to a woman that he had not 
meant what he said; then her fine, sen- 
sitive face softened so quickly that he 
could scarcely trace its change. 

“I’m sorry I spoke that way—and I 
wasn’t honest,”’ she said, like a repentant 
child. “I hate these old foreign-looking 
things more than you possibly can.” 

“I’m an awful blunderer,” Walt said, 
so ruefully that she smiled, but some- 
thing genuine had passed between them 
and left them nearer together than they 
had been before. 

“You can’t get anything at the store 
here,” he said, after a moment of silence, 
“but there’s a mail-order catalogue on 
that shelf. I wish you would make a list 
of the things you need and I'll order 
them.” 

The next evening when she had retired 
he looked at the scanty list she had given 
him, and then took the catalogue down 
He smiled as he found there the traces 
of a woman's battle between her starved 
desire for suitable things to wear and the 
pride that kept her from asking for them. 

For every article on her list there were 
several morg in the catalogue that bore 
half obliterated markings, to show how 
reluctantly she had arrived at the few 
selections she had made. Walt added to 
the list everything that seemed to have 
attracted her attention, and then plunged 
recklessly upon other feminine things, 
backed only by his own bachelor judg- 
ment. 

Walt went about. his regular work and 





Esther insisted upon taking an increasing 
share in the work about the cabin. There 
were times, usually as they sat beside the 
jig fireplace in the evening, when th 
uncomfortable restraint between them 
lisappeared, but he nearly always found 
her troubled and distrait when she had 
been alone at the cabin. So, one morn- 
ing he asked her to go with him, saying 
that he needed to go farther than he cared 


to go and leave her alone. 


NOLD, clear days and frosty nights 
C passed, robbing the woods of their 
utumn colors, writing everywhere with 
increasing plainness a warning of winter 
ind the deep. early snows that would 
cut Benjoles off from the outside world 

One evening when he returned to the 
cabin she handed him a letter from a 
Seattle business college that they had 
written to. She would have to be there 
at a very early date if she wished to 
enter that year 

Walt read the letter and then looked 
into her troubled face. ‘Does it worry 
you so much to go?” he asked 

She admitted that it did and his hopes 
rose. “You don’t have to go at all. You 
know that, don’t you, Esther?” 

This may have seemed plain enough 
to Walt, but to Esther it meant only that 
he was willing for her to impose still 
further upon his generosity—the last 
thing she wanted to do 

I must go,” she said. “I’m afraid I'll 
go mad if I don't.” 

She looked into his serious face for a 
moment. ‘You mustn’t let it bother you 
Walter You've done everything you 
could to make this whole horrible affair 
better for me, but you'll never know 
how miserable I’ve been.” 

He looked into her unhappy face and 
read there the death of any hopes he had 
Whole horrible affair’ was plain enough 
\ man would need nerve to ask her to 
make it permanent. Like many another 
man in love, he accepted defeat without 
even stating his case 

Esther left him early that evening and 
for hours he sat by the fire gloomily 
fighting the whole matter out. He hadn't 
had a fair chance with her. The cir- 

nstances had all been wrong from the 
beginning. He never would have a chance 
| he let her go away now. It wouldn't 

hard to find some reason for delay 

the winter snows were due now at 

time. Then she couldn’t go till 
spring and perhaps by that time—— 

When Walt went to bed that night the 
whole matter had been settled. The trail 
he had laid out for himself seemed to 
run through desert .land, but it ran 

ght—as Walter Meadows’ trail had 
ilways run. In the morning he told 
Esther that they would start on the fol- 
lowing day 

“I’m sorry that the clothes we sent 
for haven't come he added, when she 
seemed to hesitate about answering. “but 
we can get some others in Prince Rupert 

Couldn’t we wait a day or two 
longer?” she asked 

“We'd better not The air feels like 
snow now, and at this altitude you can 
never tell how deep it will fall when it 
starts. If we should wait even two or 
three ‘days, you might not be able to go 
till spring.” 
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He worked like a fiend that day, as he 
vays did when he was worried. As he 

back in the through the 
hering dusk, the cabin seemed already 
serted, wrapped in a deep, oppressive 
1eliness that he had never felt in any 
This was no place for a 
He'd have to go 


evening 


ce betore 


white man to stay. 


wav—somewhere 
It was almost like coming out of a bad 
dv:eam when he opened the door upon a 


room filled with light and warmth, and 
with Esther putting the last touches to 
he supper table 
Mr. Jensen brought my things from 
ail-order house this afternoon,” she 
old him, smiling into the sober face that 
he was trying to coerce into a cheerful 
expression It was kind of you to get 
many. Walter, but I can’t understand 
how you ever knew so well what I would 
like 
Why didn't you put them on?” he 
ked. with an attempt at cheerfulness 
is he hungrily studied the flushed face, 
verted over some detail at the table 
‘Tm going to—after supper—to see 
how you like them,” she answered, a 
little shyly 


} 


HEY heard some one at the door 
just as they were finishing their 
meal, and when Walt opened it he found 
old Helmar Oleson standing there in the 
irk 
“You're just in time for supper. Hel- 
ar. Come in.” 
But Helmar had not 
\ye got to go back, Valt 
talk.” 
Walt saw that the old fellow had some- 
thing on his mind, so he stepped outside, 
leaving the door partly open 


come to visit. 
\ye vant to 


When they had gone a few steps from 
he cabin, Helmar said, ‘“Valt, Casper 
tell me vile ago you send Esther avay?” 
Walt had asked old Jasper for his spring 
yvagon to take Esther to the railroad. 

Esther is going to Seattle. Helmar. to 
go to a business school,” Walt told him, 
little shortly 

Ven she come back Valt?” 

She isn’t coming back.’ Walt. said. 
Might as well have an_ understanding 

th Helmar now as later 

You're all through with Esther now 
Helmar,’ he added. and his tone said 
hands off” even more plainly than his 


been the average American. I went to 
public school, sold newspapers to get 
oney for swimming in the plunge and 
to buy little boats 
At the high school in Los Angeles, 
Rob Wagner taught us art and Marion 
Morgan taught us dancing. She staged 
a kermess there 
‘I was always singing in school and 
out and taking part in plays. I had a 
narrow escape from being a boy soprano, 
for I was a soprano at twelve. I sang in 
choir at sixteen and got vocal tuition 
for my pay from the director, Joseph 
Dupuy, who was my first teacher and 
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The old man was silent for a moment, 
and his voice was troubled when he 
spoke: “Esther's fine girl, Valt. Her 
grandpa and me vas boys together.” 

“Then why in the devil did you pick 
her to marry that damn Johnson!” Walt 
asked him angrily. 

“Ave don’t, Valt, bring Esther to marry 
Yonson.” the old man’s voice rose pro- 
testingly as he went on, “Aye tank all 
time she von’t marry Yonson. Aye 
vouldn’t let her if she vant to. Aye tank 
you vant her, yourself, Valt—soon as 
you see her, or Aye never bring her.” 

Walt stared at the old man through 
the dusk. as this revelation sank in. 
“You're a funny old duck, Helmar,” he 
said softly 

Aye tank sure you like her, Valt. or 
Aye never bring her.” Helmar’s voice 
was almost plaintive. 

Walt was touched by the old fellow’s 
deep concern over the matter. “You 
needn't worry about my part of it. Hel- 
mar. I do like Esther—better than I 
thought I could like a girl, and I want her, 
but— Well, American girls just don’t 
find the men they want to marry this 
way. That's all.” 

Old Helmar didn’t argue—a rare thing 
for him. “It’s all right. Helmar.” Walt 
told him, with his big hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. “Only next time you 
pull off a matrimonial stunt, you stick 
to the Swedes. It'll work out a lot 
better.” 

At that moment a girl with bright. ir- 
regular spots of red upon her cheeks 
hurried away from the partly open cabin 
door and went into the next room. 

A little later she emerged. transformed 
by a becoming gown, neat stockings and 
trim shoes—beautiful things that are the 
birthright of every pretty woman. Walt 
looked at her so long and soberly that her 
shy face grew a little troubled before he 
found words to express some measure of 
his approval. Several times she went into 
the other room, to return wearing some 
new part of her mail-order trousseau 

If a lady ever deliberately set out to 
vamp her own legal husband, Esther 
Meadows did that night. and poor Walt 
was too miserable to be vamped. 

“IT don’t believe you like anything I’ve 
shown you, Walter,’ she said. smiling 
almost mischievously, as she watched his 
somber face 


“I like all of them, Esther,” he said, 
qea—= 


Lawrence Tibbett 


continued from page 35 


furthered my musical education in every 
way 

“The first money I ever earned. outside 
of selling newspapers, was five dollars a 
month for choir work. I sang in the 
Orpheus Male Choral Club. At eighteen 
I was earning thirty-five dollars a month 
and my vocal tuition. I was acting in 
amateur and semi-professional dramatic 
productions. 

“The World War broke when I was 
nineteen, and I enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serve. After several months’ training I 
was appointed instructor in seamanship. 
I went through Panama with supply ships 
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“but I’m tired tonight, somehow, and a! 
out of sorts.” 

He rose to wind the little clock tha: 
stood upon the mantel. “That’s a sign 
for me to go, isn’t it?” she observed. 

“We ought to get away early tomor 
row. One good day’s drive will take us 
down to where the snow wouldn't stop us 
if it comes.” 

“Walter, don’t you think I might bx 
happy here in Canada?” 

“It’s not the place for you,” Walt said 
“I’m going, too, just as scon as I can 
sell.” 

“But I 
Walter.” 

“TI guess I’ve been here too long,” he 
said, smiling wearily. “I’ve always been 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, and 
I guess it’s time to move on.” 

She started to leave him, then hesitated 
Her lips were slightly apart and her eyes 
were very soft, but Walt did not notice 
He was keeping upon the straight and 
dreary trail that he had blazed for him- 
self. 


thought you liked it here 


FTER she left he sat for a long time, 
smoking his pipe and gazing gloomily 
into the fire. Once the door of the other 
room opened part way and after a hesi- 
tant moment closed again. But he was 
too deeply wrapped in his reflections to 
see it. The adventurous, wandering life 
he had led and looked ahead to. seemed 
just now a dreary, purposeless Odyssey. 
touching beauty at only one spot. And 
then he thought he heard her call his 
name. .He rose and looked uncertainly 
toward the closed door of the other room 
“Oh, Wal-ter!” There was no mis- 
take this time. It was the same little 
lilting call that Esther might have used 
in happy times, to a playmate in the 
next vard. 

He opened the door and stepped into 
the half-lighted room. She was standing 
by the open window clad in the pink 
kimono and slippers that had been his 
own unaided selection. Even in that 
uncertain light, he could see that her face 
was radiant 

“Tt’s snowing, Walter, and the ground 
is already white. Come and see.” 

And when he stood beside her, hoping 
and afraid to hope, she said, so low that 
he held his breath to catch her words: 
“Tt wasn't true, Walter—what you told 
old Helmar. Sometimes American girls 
do find the men they want—this way.” 


and to Vladivostock. A hurricane drove 
us into Honolulu for several months. I 
saw Japan, Siberia, Hongkong, Shanghai.” 

Tibbett got his discharge at last in San 
Francisco and promptly married the 
charming and devoted girl who is still 
his helpmeet. Heaven, or somebody, 
sent them a pair of twins as a first an- 
niversary gift. They are stalwart and 
beautiful children. 


E HAD three extra reasons for toil- 
ing now, and he sang everywhere he 
could: in a church choir, in motion pic- 
ture houses, at private and public con- 


certs. He acted at the Hollywood Com 
munity Theater and secured an inval- 
uable training in the performance of 
numberless one-act plays by Shaw, Synge, 
Dunsany and others 

He played in large Shakespearean pro- 
ductions at Los Angeles, attaining. even 
to Jago. He went on the road as a 
Shakespearean actor with Tyrone Power 
He toured in Gilbert and Sullivan and 
other light operas with the California 
Opera Company 

He enjoyed some vocal study with 
Basil Ruysdael. Everybody felt that he 
was ready for a wider opportunity, and 
Mr. James G. Warren kindly advanced 
him the money to come to New York 
for coaching with Frank La Forge and a 
try at the concert field. 

He secured a church choir position in 
New Rochelle and a few concert engage- 
ments. His wife stayed at home with 
the twins and earned what money she 
could by her own work 

After six months in the East he had 
the luck to secure a hearing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and the ability te 
secure a four-year contract 

His first assignment was to the most 
insignificant role in the world, a briet 
duet, in unison off stage, in the opera 
“Boris Godunoff But this was changed 
to a sudden call to sing Valentine in 
“Faust He learned the part in three 
days 

I got by without scathing denuncia- 
tions,’ he says. “I attracted no particu- 
lar attention the first year, only a few 
mild compliments for having a nice voice, 
but being a bad actor.” 

He arranged for a recital at his own 
expense at Aeolian Hall and barely re- 
covered from an attack of the mumps i 
time to give it He lost money, but the 
critics praised him warmly. 


HEN the conductor, Serafin, took an 
interest in him and coached him for 
the rdle of Ford in ‘Falstaff.’ This was 
the opportunity of his life. He seized it, 
gave his whole soul to the acting and the 
singing and made himself a national fig- 
ure in a quarter of an hour 
He woke to find himself in headlines 


all over the country. The management | 
of the opera hailed him with delight and 


offered him enlarged opportunity. 

A recital was arranged for- him, this 
time at Carnegie Hall, where he had im- 
mense artistic success before a great 
crowd. 

He triumphed in the opera, “La Cena 
delle Beffe,” and had the principal rdéle in 
Ravel’s “L’heure Espagnole,” a comedy 
characterization of delightful humor and 
skill. 

And now he has had the chief part as 
a singer in making a genuine success of 
an American opera. 

Tibbett has worked hard and expects 
to go on working hard. He has won 
amazing success, but he has forged his 
way to it through every imaginable dif- 
ficulty. 

He has refused no opportunity for 
experience, and the versatility of his 
interests and labors has given him a per- 
sonality capable of carrying his glorious 
veice through to triumph on triumph. 
Long may he wave! 
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Shall the Woman Tell? 


since the 
what they 
grandfather 


war 
had 


be- 


s which had come 
to him 

to his father and 

fore him. Just two kinds. Good women, 
vho didn’t know life and who only came 
through the eyes of some pro- 
male And bad women, who 
life only well and who were 
removed from the women decent 
en married 
He was a sunburned chap with the ex- 
terior of an African campaigner and the 
inner ramifications of a John the Baptist 
that, to hit the fast 
San Francisco set in the spring of 1927! 


wert 


too 


Sweet combination, 


T HAPPENED that Romie’s people 

were of Pat’s set. A more hectic eye- 
opener could hardly have been devised 
for a young man who had kept his ideals, 
and most of his innocence, intact for ten 
years in the wilderness of Durango. He 
had known only the simple vulgarity of 
the Mexican Indians. Naturally, he was 
pitifully unprepared for the antics of 
civilized Americans. At first he thought 
they were mad. Then a slow rage began 
to rise in him. He wanted to wipe out 
the town. It painfully evident 
that he was going to tell them so as soon 

he found words to cope with the sit- 
His family watched him appre- 


became 


tion 
hensively 
Migosh, Romie, you're not called on 
to do an Aimee McPherson,” wailed his 
For the luvva Mike, be human! 
Can't you see they're enjoying them- 
selves What's the difference if the girls 
do smoke and take a little hooch and 
few petting parties? The world 
isn't coming to an end.” 
It might as well,” snorted her brother, 
if women are going to act this way.” 
Oh, you make me sick!” raved his 
lady relative. “You talk as if you were 
ninety instead of thirty-two. Here you 
might be having the time of your young 
life and you sit around looking like a 
tombstone. I could eat worms, I’m so 
disappointed. I told all the girls what a 
peach you were, and now theyre tip- 
toeing up to me and asking me in whis- 
pers whether we want flowers or just a 
private funeral. Some one oughta give 
you Romie Harrington, and put you 
out of your misery!’ 
Now you know the 
when Pat spotted him 
Spotted him is the word 
wolf ever pricked to quicker 
sight of a victim than did Pat as she 
traightened from the billiard-table and 
net his grim gaze. It was at one of those 
svimming parties which Californians de- 
light to stage in January as a taunt to 
less fortunate states—the swimming being 
matter of title only in this case. The 
Imond trees on the Nash’s country place 
were a web of pink against a singing sky. 
The air was incense above the rose-col- 
ored lily beds. But the water in the 
Roman tank was like frozen jade. So 
the swimmers disported themselves with- 
in, which they would have done anyway, 
regardless of temperature. They swarmed 
everywhere clad in silk one-piece suits, 
barefooted or sandaled, their gestures pro- 


Sister 


Stage a 


gas 


mood he was in 


No prairie 
attention at 
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continued from page 12 


vocative, aggressive or desperately hope- 
ful. Some of them danced—their almost 
bare bodies clinging sinuously so that 
the thing became abominable to watch. 

‘My Lord!” breathed Romie to him- 
self, “it’s the nastiest thing I ever saw. 
I'm going to get out quick. Quick! Only 
before I go I'd like to walk up to one 
of those fat old women and tell her just 
what she is—the exact name of her pro- 
fession.” 

It was at that moment that his eye 
met Pat’s 

Only by courtesy could Pat’s garment 
be called a “one-piece.” A shred of pale- 
gold silk on a paler gold body, the thing 
did not pretend to cover her. The fire 
from an open hearth played behind her. 
She stood there, slim and golden, in a 
flaming aura, and the eyes of Romie 
Harrington spat their contempt at her 
across the room 

“Who's that?” asked Pat. 

“It’s Lila Harrington’s brother,” re- 
sponded Alicia Moore, smoothing scarlet 
silk over rather bunchy hips. “Don’t 
waste your time on him—hes an awful 
gloom. Been mining in Mexico ten years, 
and I guess he’s forgotten he’s alive. 
Lila says he grouches about everything. 
She says he’s awfully bright, but he acts 
dumb to me. And I bet he’s got a tem- 
per. The family is scared stiff he'll make 
a scene.” 

Why?” 

Well, you see, he’s been in the mines 
so long that everything gets his goat. He 
goes around preaching at the family just 
like Billy Sunday. Lila says——” 

But Pat was not listening. It was 
never her way to get information second- 
hand if she could secure it at the source. 
This goat-gotten young man interested 
her. She'd like to know him. Accord- 
ingly she went about it without further 
ado. Straight at him. Pat never slouched 
with the fashionable slumping of stom- 
ach and spine. She walked like an In- 
dian, lean leg swinging from hard hip, 
feet straight. A dozen strides took her 
to him, her eyes full on his amazed frown. 

“Hello! She held out her hand. 
“You're Romie Harrington, aren’t you? 
I’m Pat Nash. Your sister and I are 
friends.”’ 

‘How do you do?” His words were 
a toneless formula. He did not take her 
hand Instead, his eyes deliberately 
traveled the whole length of her body, 
thin scornful slits in an unmoving face. 
And as a welt rises under a whip, rage 
leaped, blistering the length of Pat Nash 
under the lash of those eyes. 

Well, I guess they were right,” she 
jeered, her voice thick with the sudden 
insult of it. “Alicia said you didn’t like 
us.” 

“T don’t,” he responded promptly. 

“Why?” If this was to be open war- 
fare she'd show him that she could stand 
her ground. 

“Because you're so silly!” 

‘“We’re—” She gasped. She hadn’t ex- 
pected this. She'd thought she was 
shocking him and in her sudden hatred 
of him she had gloried in that fact. But 
——“‘silly!” Never in her lawless career 
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Nash silly 
“Well, we 
think 


noisy 


had any one called Pat 

“Is that so!” she drawled. 
don’t give a whoop whether you 
we're silly or not!” It was the 
bravado of a spoiled child. 

“Yes, you do. You'd rather be 
in oil than be called silly. The 
crowd of you—you think the entire 
is gasping at your antics.” 

“You’re—perfectly indecent!” 

“I’m not, either. I'm telling you the 
truth, and you know it. Isn't it so? 
Isn’t it?” 

He leaned nearer, his black clothes 
challenging the flaunting ivory nakedness 
of her body. Wolf eyes hot against eyes 
of blue steel, and the blue eyes won. 
Slowly, reluctantly her gaze swung with 
his over the clotted, sprawling nudity. 
She felt curiously nauseated as though 
he had deliberately sickened her mind, 
but she could not free herself. His eyes 
still forced her to look. 

Yes, he was right. They were that 
way. And despite her irritation she un- 
derstood his attitude. Understood—and 
regardless of his rudeness wanted to tell 
him that she understood. Her conceit 
writhed. But Pat was greater than her 
conceit. 

“You're right,” she said. She faced 
him. her eyes resolute above the stung 
red of her cheeks. “I thought you were 
a plain nut at first, but we are that way. 
And I’m—ashamed.” 

She turned to go, but he was after her, 
stammering, his hand on her arm. 

“Say, wait, Miss Nash! Gosh, I’ve 
been an ass. Honestly, I didn’t intend 
to make such a scene. But I’ve been so 
fed up for weeks on all this rot—it hits 
a fellow hard when he’s come home ex- 
pecting something else—that when you 
pranced over in your birthday suit ready 
to razz me, why, I just tore loose. I 
know there is no excuse for me, but if 
youll let me try to explain ; 

“Shut up!” said Pat, “and let go my 
arm. You don't need to try to explain. 
You said the biggest mouthful I’ve ever 
heard. Don’t spoil it now by trying to 
take it back, because—’ suddenly she 
laughed, but she no longer faced him di- 
rectly—"because I think I’m going to 
like you. But believe me, kid, I'll cover 
up my legs before I tell you so.” 

She was off like a shot—her laughter 
bubbling after her. And his eyes were 
on that tawny head of hers—adoring. 


boiled 
whole 
world 


HEY met like that. Three minutes of 

such savage frankness fused their 
spirits more completely than weeks of 
conventional conversation could have 
done. Perhaps that shameless, fragrant, 
golden body of hers helped. John the 
Baptist was a human being before he was 
an evangelist. But there’s no analyzing 
the steps of love like that. From the 
hour they met they were made for each 
other and indifferent to the amusement 
of the watching audience. 

A love swift and primitive. It might 
hold heaven through its very blind sav- 
agery—or hell, for the same reason. 

Some said that pique or desire or pass- 
ing fascination caught Pat. They didn’t 





know her. It was the first real thing 
that had ever happened to her, and she 
gave herself wholly over. 

When her family fumed and warned 
she shrugged them aside. Her life was 
her own to dispose of. What right had 
hey to interfere? 

That was her mood when she dropped 
into Mae Bentley's apartment for the 
night. Mae was one of those border- 
line characters who function brilliantly 
on the edge of the fast rich set, but write 
on hotel stationery. A merry cynic on 
banditry bent, she paid her way with her 
humor and understanding. People turned 
to Mae when they were in a serious im- 
passe. She always found a way out. And 
they promptly forgot her aid. But Pat 
came merely to flaunt her joy and mix a 
cocktail after a tiresome afternoon's shop- 
ping 

I never thought Id live the 
day!’ grinned Mae, lighting a fresh cig- 
iret from a smoldering stub and set- 
tling herself more comfortably on 
nussy couch You talk like Daisy the 
dairymaid with her first beau. I bet you 
swap candy hearts and carve your names 
on tree trunks 

Kid away. old blister,” 
turn. “You're just jealous 

“Sure I am—he’s a wonder. I always 
ike “em wild. But as for living with 
him— She waggled a meditative toe 
in a frayed slipper 

“For heaven's sake!” laughed Pat with 
. hint of exasperation. “Don't you begin 
to gloom, too. Every one has pulled that 
ine. ‘Yes, he’s a dear, but as for living 
with him—’ You'd think he was a go- 
rilla or a boa-constrictor or something. In- 
stead of the sweetest. simplest old peach 
that ‘ 

“There are drawbacks to simplicity at 
times, my dear,” drawled Mae 

“Oh, don’t get subtle with me, Mae,” 
stormed Pat. “Any one could understand 
ind manage Romie. He's a new-born 
vabe.”” 

“That’s just the point. A new-born 
babe can raise more trouble over noth- 
ing 4 

“But what is there for Romie to raise 
trouble about ?’ 

“Well, almost 
life for you and me. 
time, for instance.” 
that covert 
In common. 

Oh pooh!” Mat 


was good-natured 


to see 


grinned Pat in 


everything that makes 
Our idea of a good 
\gain her eyes held 
suggestion of secrets shared 
was a peach when 
she but a bore when 
she gloomed 

Well, all the same, you’d better not 
tell him about Allyn Swift.” 

Allyn Swift—what do you me 

Don't be an idiot. Pat You under- 

ind perfectly well what I mean. And 
vou needn’t think I'm trying to be a cat 
either. I’ve known all about it from the 
day after it happened and I’ve never 
squealed. That ought to make you trust 
me 

“You've known 
Her eyes were stony 
welt around the 
mouth. 

“Sure, I’ve known. Emilio told me— 
he’s head waiter at that joint, and we've 
been friends for years. I heard a rumor 
—the gang at that dance gabbled—and I 
went to him. He gave me the straight 


an?” 


She had turned 
There was a white 


careful red bow of her 


dope, and I’ve been putting them off the 
trail ever since. Don’t look like that. 
It isn’t the end of the world. It’s 
happened to a million other girls, and 
they managed to keep their heads up. 
Only, if you marry a Romie Harrington 
sort of a person, with someching like that 
in your background, you've got to watch 
your step 

Why? 
to Pat's face, the fire to her voice. 
why’ was a direct challenge 

I should think you'd know why with- 
out asking. You can’t expect a man like 
Romie—or any other man—to forgive a 
thing like that 

“I wouldn't expect 

*You—wouldn't 

“No, I wouldn't. You're getting me all 
wrong, Mae. I'm not going to deny that 
beastly affair with Allyn Swift. We were 
both drunk or it would never have hap- 
pened. But that’s excuse. I’m not 
trying to make an excuse. And I wouldn't 
try make an excuse to the man | 
marr} It's my own life. I have the 
right to do what I want with it. I don’t 
demand an accounting from him I 
myself up to judge or forgive 
n him. Why should he judge 


The color was coming back 


This 


him to forgive it.” 


no 


to 


} + 
dont se 


should, 
dollar he 


a question of why he 
but just bet your last 
will! 

“No, he won't eiiher Not Romie. 
He has no more use for all that old-fash- 
ioned prejudice and conventionality than 
I have Hell see this thing just as I 
do when I tell him.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Pat, you 
mean you're going to tell him!” 

I certainly am. Why should I sneak 
for Romie Harrington or any one else?” 

Pat—listen! You don’t know what 
youre saying. You can't buck life that 
way I know I pulled that same 
stunt——”’ 

‘You——’”’ 

“Yes, I'm not going to tell you 
the man was or how many years 
happened. There have been many 
men and too many years for all 
that to matter. But I did just what you 
you are going to do. I was a kid 
and in love. Dippy over him. And Id 
done something I was ashamed of——” 

“But I'm not ashamed.’ 

“Shut up and stop talking like a fool 
You re so full of crazy theories that you 
don't know how you really feel ] 
didn’t have any such theories. I didn’t go 
at my man with such cocky feelings 

had right to my past such as 
system. I went cry- 
I had wasted something 

to him. And he did 

nan will do to any woman who 
that kind of a on the eve 
dding 


you can 


don't 


who 
ago it 
too 
since 


say 


do 
iny 
your 


to me 


Tur 


ned you 


mn me out They 
out except in stories In 
real life they hop right to it “t 
noble Make little heroes of themselves 
Clasp the weeping victim in their arms 
and tell her all is well. But-such forgive 
was too big a job for any man liv- 
ing. Neither of us knew that. We thought 
it was a question between man and | 
woman. But it was a question of 


don if 


turn 


, 
and gt 


one 
one 
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ill the men that ever have lived and all 
the women they have owned. He couldn’t 
think his own thoughts. He was thinking 
the thoughts of all men clear back to 
Adam And after he'd got over his first 
pose, those thoughts began to work on all 
six. He couldn't stop them—not for the 
life of him 
Every time he looked at me, all that 
hang-over male jealousy of him made 
him remember the other man. Then he'd 
me. Very sadly, of course, with 
issurances that he wasn’t hold- 
me. But if he’d given me 
doses of arsenic he couldn’t have 
the love between us any more 
surely. That’s what happens when you 
tell them, Pat.” 
She lay back on the pillows. For a 
Pat was still; then she burst out 


remind 

lot of 
ing it against 
slow 


killed 


moment 
hotly 
I'm more sure than ever that I'll do 
it now. I never thought much about it 
one way or the other before. It wasn’t 
Romie’s business, so why should he 
know? But I'll do it now just as a pro- 
igainst that horrible old order of 
things And you'll see—I bet I'm right 
Romie will understand.” 
Well, have it your own 
dear. If you're determined to wreck 
your life for the sake of a magnificent 
gesture, hop to it. I should worry.” 


test 


way, my 


AT tried to bury that conversation in 

the background of her happiness as 
she had buried the memory of that night 
with Allyn. But the ghost refused to 
be longer stilled. At last she definitely 
decided to tell Romie on their wedding 
night. That was best—to start marriage 
with a splendid assertion of her own in- 
dividuality and proof of her emancipa- 
tion. To face him as an equal in such a 
way he could never forget it—that 
would set the stage for marriage as noth- 


that 


ing else could 

She had never known such a still glory 
as that which lay upon the mountain 
trail on their wedding night It had 
been Romie’s wish that they should 
honeymoon in a Sierra camp, without 
attendants 
had prepared the camp the 
week before He had described it as 
best he could, but nothing had prepared 
her for the sheer loveliness of that Sierra 
niche \ sky as green and clear as 
tourmalin: vast gorges filled with dark- 
ening, bluish And midway, caught 
between the gleaming vault of sky and 
shadowed earth, mountains floated, 
tall and coral on a 
purple they sailed, the 
sunset foam athwart 
their 

It seemed 
must break 
chords of music: 
spraying harmonies 
still—so still that 
sang. each was a 
dropped with crystal 
and down 

Pat shivered a little The day 
been the peak of high-keyed weeks 
flippant sophistication with 
which she was worn very thin, 
her nerves were raw. And this sudden, 
tremendous splendor tore her She 
wanted to scratch back with some im- 
pudent phrase which would hide her 


guide S OF 


Romie 


must 


the 
galleons of gold 
And, as 
shot ruddy 


Sead 
surf 
bows 
violence of splendor 
sound—long,. rolling 
high. sweet trills and 

But everything was 
when a wood-thrush 
small bead that 
tinkling down— 


such 


into 


note 


ind down 
had 
The 
glaze of 
life 


met 


July McClure’s 


emotion and prove her superiority to 
even a Sierra sunset. But the phrase 
wouldn't come. Instead, she was swept 
by an unfamiliar weakness and wistful- 
The glory glimmered through a 
sudden uprush of tears. She clung to 
Romie, whispering: 

‘I never knew—honest, I never knew 
there was anything like this.” 

Romie did not hear her. He was 
caught up into a kinship with this place 
from which she was apart. That which 
color and scent and music to her 
was to him—home. Bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, tuned to the pulsa- 
tion of his own lonely blood. He who 
had been such a stranger in the place of 
his birth had come back to his own folk 
now. Back to the rocks and the pines, 
the sharp, sweet scent of bay, the 
crystal, tinkling call of a bird, the peace 
that brooded like soft violet wings over 
the wilderness. His home, the place of 
his soul. Almost he forgot the girl who 
clung to him, this stranger who had been 
his wife but half a day! 

She felt his indifference—resented it 
—threw herself away from him with a 
flounce of childish pique. Romie laugh- 
ed, clutched at her to draw her back— 
and set his foot upon a pebble! In an- 
other second he was down, his leg 
crumpled beneath him, his face wet and 
gray with the agony of a wrenched knee- 
cap. 


ness. 


was 


| pre terete gr a hysteria in the 
direful seconds that Romie lay still, 
unable to speak. Assuredly Pat's nerves 
were on a rampage. But fortunately 
the grocery boy from the nearest village 
was hard on their heels with extra sup- 
plies. He departed, in such haste as 
grocery boys usually make, and returned, 
after agonizing eons, with the old doctor. 

Sprained knees were mere incidents to 
this ancient gentleman. Nothing to 
worry a healthy man or a husky young 
woman. A small matter of bandaging 
and rest for a few days 

To Romie this was as it 


should 


be; 
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but to Pat, whose set had blood count: 
taken if they had a hangnail, such 
procedure was the maddest folly. Stay 
there in camp and risk a permanent) 
stiff knee—they must be crazy! Romi 
heard her excited argument with an ir 
ritated contempt which his pain did no 
permit him to hide. She was the onl) 
girl in the world, but what cry-babies 
these modern softies were when it cam: 
to a little injury! Part of the beasil, 
degeneration of the life hey led. Very 
quietly but unmistakably her new lor 
and master made it clear to Mrs. Patrici: 
Harrington that they would spend th 
two weeks as planned in their present 
camp. 

That crisis passed, they were alone 
once more. 

In spite of his pain Romie was deeply 
content. To have Pat at last to him- 
self—that was enough. Even the thought 
of his helplessness and her ministry was 
sweet—he had for so long known lone- 
liness and discomfort without such min- 
istry. But it wasn’t sweet to Pat, though 
she went about it cheerfully and effi- 
ciently enough. Inwardly she was raging. 
She detested discomfort and sickness, 
and sick folks bored her to tears. She 
loved Romie—but it was a masterful, 
strong, light-footed Romie she loved. A 
Romie who served her, not whom she 
must serve. Of course that was abom- 
inably selfish. But why pretend you felt 
things you didn’t? 

And this rotten accident had cheated 
her so! This was to have been her 
high moment. She had tensed herself 
for it as an actress might tense herself 
for a premiere. She had something to 
tell Romie—something which would es- 
tablish their marriage on the basis of a 
tremendous adventure right from the 
start. And instead of the romantic set- 
ting she needed for her confession, here 
was Romie supine but complacent while 
she waited.on him as the female had 
waited on the male from time imme- 
morial. Exasperating! 

Dinner restored her high mood, how- 
ever. There was little actual work to 
do. The boy had laid the fire and there 
was a large assortment of cooked food 

She had spread their beds beside the 
fire, heaping the mattresses high with 
quilts and pillows. A_ sedative had 
soothed Romie’s pain. He lay with his 
head on her lap, and his content com- 
municated itself to her. Never had she 
felt his comradeship so much as now 
when they huddled together in this great, 
empty night. She was glad he was to 
be her comrade tonight instead of her 
lover. It would make it easier to do 
the thing she was going to do. 

She was still determined that she'd 
tell him. She'd said she would do it 
tonight, and she would. That, too, was 
part of the code. If you finally made 
up your mind to do a thing you had to 
do it or flunk out. But it was disgust- 
ing how uncomfortable the thought of 
it made her. She began a dozen open- 
ings in her mind and rejected them. It 
was Romie who finally started things. 

“Isn’t it a relief to get away from it 
all, Pat?” he asked, breaking a long 
silence. 

“Away from what?” 

“Oh, all that hopping around like so 
many trained fleas. Gosh, I got fed up 





on it! And every time I thought of your 
belonging to that gang I got furious. I 
must have seemed an awful grouch at 
times. But you never did belong to it 
—really.” 

“Yes, I did too, Romie; you needn’t 
start to build any cute little pedestal for 
me, because I refuse to climb up on 
one. I was just as keen on that life as 
any of the rest. And honestly, Romie, 
they weren’t a bad lot. It was only your 
way of looking at them. You'd been 
away so long.” 

“Being away doesn’t alter right and 
wrong, sweetheart. I'm not talking 
about their extravagance and foolishness 
—I'm no tightwad myself and I can be 
as much of a fool as the next fellow. 
But when it comes to going the limit 
the way some of that crowd do e 

“But Romie, I can’t help wondering 
You're such a peach to be with and I’ve 
never seen you do an unkind or unfair 
thing. And yet you're so savage about 
anything that doesn’t fit your particular 
standard. Honestly, I'd rather discover 
that you had a secret vice—took cocaine 
or something—than to think that you're 
as intolerant as you sound.’ 

Romie chuckled. “I never saw you 
really fussed before, you little spitfire 
But don’t you worry. I won't cramp 
your style.” 

But Romie, no, please be serious. I'd 
really like to get to the bottom of this 
I want you to put your cards on the 
table.” 

“Gosh! Is this the third degree? Of 
what do I stand accused?” 

Can it, you old idiot! Stop razzing 
me. Im really curious. I expect to 
live with you a long, long tfme and I 
want to see what I’ve picked. Ive no- 
ticed so many funny little things. For 
instance, you get red-eyed every time 
you run up against women like—well, 
like Mae Bentley 

“That horrible old bat!” 

“She isn’t a horrible old bat! She’s a 
peach of a good scout. Of course, she’s 
been around—she knows her eggs.” 

“Good lord, Pat! Don’t talk about it 
so complacently! You haven't the slight- 
est realization what you're saying.” 

“Now, listen, Romie! I know per- 
fectly well what I’m saying, and the 
sooner we thrash this thing out the 
better. We've been married so quickly 
that we're still strangers in some ways. 
And if you’re going to prove a sapcti- 
monious, intolerant old hypocrite, I want 
no “ 

“Don’t, Pat! Why, you're actually 
getting angry! For heaven’s sake, what’s 
the matter? Are we going to have our 
first quarrel over a woman neither of us 
cares two hoots about?” 

Pat did not answer at once. 
trying to control the angry trembling 
in her throat. What was the matter 
with her, flaring up this way? Making a 
scene when all she needed to do was to 
state certain simple facts in a firm, dig- 
nified manner. Why this sudden fury 
as though everything within herself were 
battling against everything in Romie? 
Ridiculous! 

When she spoke again her voice was 
calm. “I’m a nervous ninny tonight, 
dear. I guess it’s because I love you 
so. I can’t bear to think that you would 
be unfair.” 


She was 


“You won't ever have to think that 
I'm unfair, Patsy. I criticize those 
crazy nuts, but I wouldn’t hurt one of 
them, and you know it.” 

“You mean—Mae Bentley, for in-| 
stance. You wouldn't want to do as 
she does, but if it came right down to 
brass tacks you wouldn’t hold it against 
her?” 

“Why, of course I wouldn’t hold it 
against her. Why should I? She’s noth- 
ing to me. She's not in my family.” 

“But that’s not the point, Romie 
Even if she were in your family, what 
right would you have to hold it against 
her? It’s her own life, isn’t it? Hasn't 
she a right to live in her own way? 
What right have you to dictate what 
any one shall do?” 

“What in the world is biting you, Pat? 
I never knew you cared so much for 
that old woman. I’ve got the right any 
decent man has to take my stand against 
indecency. That doesn’t mean I'd order 
rotters of that sort shot at sunrise. But 
I can keep my distance from them, can't 
I? I don't need to park them in my 
guest -room And that line about ‘her 
own life—where on earth did you get 
that, honey? Every thug that ever was 
caught has justified himself by saying 
that it was ‘his own life’ and he had ‘a 
right to use it in his own way.’ ”’ He broke 
off sharply and caught at her hand 
“What are we discussing all this now 
for, on our wedding night? Kiss me 
Patsy—that’s all that really matters 
That sort of rot has nothing to do with 
you or me.” 


HE kissed him and then sat very still 
as he held her fingers against his lips 
She couldn't say any more just now. He 
had blocked her way. “That sort of rot 
has nothing to do with you or me.” That 
was what had blocked her. Was it only 
a casual statement born of Romie’s dis- 
like for the Mae Bentleys? Or was it 
an answer, the terrible, insurmountable 
answer Mae had told her she might ex- 
pect from Romie to any issue that im- 
plied a woman's lapse from _ virtue? 
She'd have to think—wait a little. 

Romie moved restlessly and grunted 

“Does it hurt, dear?’ 

“Hardly at all now. But that beastly 
sedative’s making me sleepy. Gosh, this 
is dull for you, Pat. But if you'd throw 
those blankets over me maybe I'd drop 
off.” 

She made him comfortable. He 
reveled in the tenderness of her hands 
He did not notice the abstraction in her 
eyes or the angry determination of her 
chin. Before sleep swamped him he drew 
her close. 

“You'll never know 
to me, Little Pat wife.” he whispered 
“Finding something wonderful like you 
after all these years! Something to live 
for and believe in.” He snuggled his | 
head against her with a happy sigh. 

Some small animal rustled through the 
underbrush. A star soared slowly in a 
glittering arc across the sky. The wind 
fanned the embers of the fire, | 
Romie slept. But Pat was | 
not sleeping. She sat as she had sat for 
the last hour, cross-legged before the} 
fire. her moody eyes upon the enormous 
shadowed space beyond About _ that 
space the mountains sat like beasts upon 
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their haunches, dumb and_ still, but 

watching terribly 
! 

trving to weigh good and bad 
“Sometbing to live for and believe in 
That sort of rot has nothing to do with 


you or m¢ She was saying those two 
sentences to herself, over and over. She 
was looking at them with hot, suspicious 
eyes as an animal might eye a trap 


They were a trap—a trap for her in- 
dependence 

She no longer wondered what his an- 
swer would be to the thing she had not 


told him. She knew now what his an- 
swer would be—unwit'ingly he had given 
it to her He might be tolerant or 


indifierent to the erring rabble, but to 
his wife—the day his wife erred she 
would cease to be his wife, in all the 
deep, sweet sense of that word She 
would become instead an idea which he 
could not tolerate—something against 
which his soul had set its face, instead 
of a woman with heart and rights of her 
own 

Yes, that was Romie’s answer But 
even though she knew it, could she hon- 
estly say that she was sorry for what 


she had done? Sorry for herseli—yes 

because the thing hadnt been worth 
the price. But sorry for Romie—why 
hould she be? How had she harmed 
Romie Wasn't it true, that creed she'd 
held to through all those fast-racing 
ears? Weren't her body and mind and 
oul her own property to be used as she 
chose Why should any man demand 


from any woman a reckoning of her 


t 
No one thought—even Romie didn't 


think—that a man was spoiled for father- 
hood because he'd made a reckless ex- 
periment in his youth. Every one was 
willing te trust him—trusted him even 

ore for his knowledge of the world 
Phen why make another rule for a wo- 
man? Wasn't it all part of the old 
slave-and-owner stuff? Women—cattle 
It was. Jt was. And he had no right 


lounging chair stood at the door. She 
was only twenty-two years old 

Some months later Mabel Willebrandt 
ippeared in Pasadena, clear-eyed and 
ready for work, grasping her teacher's 
ertificate from the normal school at 
Tempe. She got work in the public schools 
and began to study law at night, believing 
that it would help her in her teaching. 

In 1915 she received the degree of 
Bachelor of Law from the University of 
Southern California and in 1916 was ad- 
mitted to the bar 

Soon after this she was offered the 
post oO! assistant public defender in Los 


Angeles. She finally gave up her place 
in the schools in order to carry on this 
work and build up a private practise 


\s public defender, she handled the cases 
of women who could not afford to engage 
counsel—night court cases, sex cases, sor- 
did material enough. At first there was 
no salary attached to the position, but 
there was such experience as few young 
lawyers can get in private practise. 
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Watching with old, 
old eyes this puny woman who sat here, 


to expect her to subscribe to that wicked 
old creed that the world was well done 
with. He had no right to force her to 
pose and pretend. He didnt have to 
pretend. Why should she? 

She had a right to tell the truth! 

And she would tell it! 

She was on her feet. She'd wake him 
up and tell him now and get it over. 
She wouldn't begin married life with this 
cowardly surrender to sentimentality! 


TWIG cracked under her foot. 

Romie threw out his arm and groaned 
in his sleep. She turned swiftly, bent over 
him, easing a pillow under the swollen 
knee. The sedative kept him from wak- 
ing, but evidently he was in pain. In the 
flickering light his face was drawn and 
white and oddly young. Suddenly a 
wave of tenderness swept over her for 
this hurt thing who was her mate. She 
crouched above him, her yellow eyes 
studying his face, seeing the sensitiveness 
and weakness that underlay the hard 
man mask. Why, life could hurt that 
face much more than it could hurt hers! 
She realized t.at with surprise. For all 
his years and knowledge, he was like a 
boy. A boy that love had put at her 
mercy! 

“Something to live for and believe in.” 
This boy had said that to her out of his 
helplessness and pain. 

And how long would he continue to 
believe in her if she told him what she 
wanted to tell him? How long would 
he be able to believe in her—even if he 
wanted to? Maes words were coming 
back a 

“We thought it was a question be- 
tween one man and one woman. But it 
wasn’t. It was a question of all the men 
that ever had lived and all the women 
they ever had owned. He couldn’t think 
his own thoughts. He was thinking the 
thoughts of all men, clear back to 
Adam.” 

Thaf was it. Even if Romie wanted 
to, he couldn't think his own thoughts— 
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Prohibition Portia 


~continued from page $5 


In 1921, six years after her admission 
to the bar, Mrs. Willebrandt was men- 
tioned to President Harding for the of- 
fice of assistant attorney general. “Too 
young,” was his comment. “No woman 
of thirty-two has poise enough for such 
a job.” 

Then Mrs. Willebrandt called on the 
president, grave, assured, quiet, and 
changed his mind for him. She took 
office at once. 


T IS one thing for a woman to get 

public office, in these days of equal 
rights, and quite another for her to hold 
it with honor, as the careers of some re- 
cent women office-holders have indicated. 

Mabel Willebrandt came out of Cali- 
fornia to step into one of the hardest 
jobs in the Department of Justice. Pro- 
hibition and tax cases were to be her 
special province. 

The Volstead law she found her hard- 
est problem. “It is a mere patchwork 
of confusion—a miserable failure as a 
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he was bound by all that had gone be- 
fore in man-life just as she was bound 
by all that had gone before in woman- 
life. They weren't either of them free 

But wouldn't telling Romie help to 
make her free? Wouldn't it break 
through all the old rusty chains of fear 
and prejudice and selfishness? Wouldn't 
it make life more wonderful? 

Yes, it would. It would let her off 
as she had always been let off. But 
what would it do to Romie? “Almost it 
seemed as if some deep and terrible 
voice whispered from the darkness, 
“What would it do to Romie?” Would 
it let Romie off? Or would it put chains 
on him he would not be able to break, 
and load him with a burden he did not 
deserve to bear? 

Unbreakable chains, an unfair burden, 
that’s what telling would mean to Romie. 
Had she the right to buy her freedom 
at such a price? 

But if she didn’t free herseli—how 
could she ever stand not to be free, she 
who had always been free from every- 
thing distasteful? All the wilfulness and 
selfishness in her boiled up at that point, 
and then as suddenly were stilled. 

“You'll never know what you mean to 
me.” 

So that was what marriage meant. 
Meaning something to somebody else, 
even if it meant denying yourself. Bear- 
ing your own burdens that the other 
fellow might walk free. Consuming your 
own smoke—if you'd made that smoke 
And she had made it. 

But it had seemed so splendid to put 
her cards on the table. A “magnificent 
gesture,’ Mae had called it in contempt. 
She understood now. Was any gesture 
“magnificent” that shoved another fel- 
low to the wall and robbed him of his 
faith? 

Suddenly her thinking was at an end 
and all her questioning dissolved in one 
swift surge of pity and love. She bent 
and kissed him gently, lest she waken 
him from his deep sleep. 


piece of law-making,” she says. “Not 
until the courts had cleared up some of 
the conflicts by their decisions did it 
admit of even partial enforcement. I 
now believe it can be enforced if the 
right kind of agents can be found.” 

If you drop in on Mabel Willebrandt 
before breakfast you will find her oc- 
cupied in pulling little white socks on a 
baby’s feet. Three-year-old Dorothy 
Willebrandt, legally adopted two years 
ago, is the best friend of the superwoman 
of the Department of Justice. 

She is the remedy Mrs. Willebrandt 
sought for “success.” 

“Taking a child is really self-indul- 
gence,” she says. “Successful women need 
children so much more than the children 
need them. 

“Without Dorothy I might read my 
Black Hand letters in the evenings. And 
then I should not sleep at night. But, 
with her waiting for her bedtime story, 
I really haven't time.’ 
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The Hongkong Gesture 


continued from page 33 


not going with Leong.” he _ insisted 

“Who's going to stop me?” she chal- 
lenged. This was exactly the reaction 
she had hoped for. Self-confidence gal- 
loped through her veins again. ‘“Any- 
one’d think I grew up in a nunnery and 
didn’t know my way about.” 

“But Gay, darling.” he pleaded earn- 
estly, “it’s different out here. You have 
to be careful.” 

She pulled away from him and started 
toward the exit. 

‘Don’t worry, old dear.” She laughed 
back at him, blowing a kiss through her 
fingers. “I’ve never walked home yet!” 

Larry stared after her, a little dazedly. 
He saw Leong help her down the ladder. 
And then, still puzzling over this sudden 
change in Gay, he watched the tail light 
of the launch until it was lost among the 
bobbing lights of the harbor. 

Half an hour later Gay was squeezed 
into a rickshaw, jogging through a net- 
work of narrow streets and alleys. The 
fat lanterns swinging from the rickshaw 
shafts pierced the darkness with fantastic 
shadows, making the streets seem myste- 
rious, almost sinister. The smell of dried 
fish mingled with the odor of joss- 
sticks permeated the air, and queer, tune- 
less music sifted through closed shutters. 
Here and there a Chinaman in undershirt 
ind black floppy trousers _ slip-slapped 
ilong a deserted alley, close to the build- 
to be suddenly swallowed up in a 
doorway. Slant-eyed girls hurried 


Ings, 


dark 


noiselessly through the darkness. 


Mystery—romance—China! 

‘How would you like to see the night 
life on the river?” questioned Leong as 
his rickshaw drew alongside hers. 

“Thrilling! I'd love it!” 

Creepy little shivers were racing down 
Gay’s spine when they came to a dimly 
lighted wharf at the end of an alley. 
With a ceremonial bow, Leong lifted her 
out of the rickshaw and into a waiting 
sampan. Not by the merest flicker of 
in eye did Gay betray that she was 
skeptical of this odd-looking boat with 
tail like a fish. It seemed queer that it 
should be propelled by a woman—a wo- 
man whom Leong seemed to know. 

“I am taking you to a flower-boat,” 
Leong explained. “It’s one of those 
places which tourists often read about 
but seldom see. The woman who runs 
this one is a friend of mine. She is al- 
ways very, very happy to give my guests 
special attention.” 

“But what is it like?” 
eagerly. “A night club?” 

“Oh—just a floating 
evaded. 


she questioned 


tea-house,” he 


HE sampan drew alongside a barge 

strung with gaily painted lanterns of 
ill shapes and sizes. Breathlessly, Gay 
followed Leong over a narrow little hump- 
backed bridge which led from the barge 
on to another boat, down a narrow 
paneled corridor and into a softly lighted 
room, hung with scarlet embroideries and 
rare brocades. An exotic figure that 
night have stepped out of a parchment 
print, or off a Chinese vase, advanced to 
greet them. She wore a costume of jade 


embroidered with golden 
but 


lavishly 

She was no taller than Gay, 
head-dress, with its pen- 
and yellow jade, drawn 
over her sleek black hair, made her look 
tall and regal. Her face was as white as 
alabaster, and as expressionless as a 
mask; her mouth a slit of scarlet 

“Ah, Chin Lee!” she held out a long, 
tapering hand and Leong kissed the tips 
of her fingers, speakinz to her in Chinese. 

He presented Gay, explaining that the 
Chinese lady spoke no English, for which 
she was very, very sorry. 

Why had she called him Chin Lee? 
Gay wondered. Again she had that strange 
feeling of helplessness at not being able 
to understand what they were saying 
The eyes of the embroidered dragons 
seemed to be winking at her ominously. 

“She says you are very pretty and 
young.” Leong turned to Gay with a 
flattering smile 

Gay confusedly 
Worlds apart they 
Oriental lady in her exotic costume 
herself in a simple sport frock. She 
fascinated by the tiny slippered feet, and 
when the lady, after many bows, left 
them alone, Gay looked down at her own 
lizard pumps with a wry little smile 

“Your chic little San Francisco frock 
isn't quite in the picture, is it?” Leong 
seemed to read her thoughts. “How 
would you like to play Chinese girl, and 
dress up in a costume that would suit 
you—a golden one to match the gold in 
your hair——” 

“Oh. I'd simply love it! 
was caught up in a mirage of 
which blotted out all discretion. 

Leong called a servant who 
down another narrow corridor, slid back 
a mysterious panel and bowed her into 
a tiny room, decorated in black and gold 
lacquer. Excitedly she slipped out of the 
two-piece sport frock and into Chinese 
trousers of softest silk. As the servant 
fastened the coat, Gay was in raptures 
over the outspread peacock’s tail in in- 
tricate silken embroidery, which almost 
covered the front of the coat. She kicked 
off her pumps and forced her toes into 
the silken slippers. 

When she rejoined Leong, she was sur- 
prised to find that he had changed into a 
plum-colored Mandarin coat. It suited 
him better—she had to admit that—but 
it made her feel less sure of commanding 
any situation that might arise. 

She had expected to have tea served 
in little cups and rice in lacquer bowls 
But instead. Leong offered her a tiny glass 
of amber-colored liqueur. She touched it 
dubiously with the tip of her tongue. It 
was like velvet. Sometimes on a dare 
Gay had risked the liquid fire which came 
from hip flasks. but more often she had 
been wise enough to throw it away when 
no one was looking. This, however, was 
but a thimbleful of velvet. She sipped 
it to the last drop 

Sitting cross-legged on the low cush- 
ioned divan, she was like a piece of ex- 
quisite porcelain. Leong studied her with 
the eyes of a connoisseur 

You are far more beautiful than I had 


green 

dragons 
the fantastic 
dants of green 


thanks 
fantastic 
and 
was 


bowed her 
were—this 
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dreamed—" It was the first personal 
thing he had said, and Gay found herself 
blushing. Something about his eyes—the 
disturbing wav he looked at her—made 
her feel as self-conscious as a schoolgirl 
You are fair as a peony in spring- 
r Leong s dark eves were like 
pin-points of flame as he bent over her 
He kissed the palm of her hot little hand 
letting his lips slide along the satin 
smoothness of her arm, where the wide 
sleeve fell awav to her shoulder 
You shall be the Moon of my Delight 
the most exqulsite¢ flower of y gar- 
en—my little White Peony His voice 
was low ilmost a whisper! and Gay felt 


herself slipping—slipping—slipping—— 


NHE lost all sense of time and place, 
S hearing his voice as though in a dream 

“How it has tortured me to see you 
with that silly boy on the ship His 
voice was suddenly quivering with pas- 
sion. “What does he know of love? Ah 
I will teach you a love that will set you 
on tire— 

His mention of Larry flung Gay back 
into the present. As her brain began to 
click again she saw Leong with the schrewd 
eves of the careful little girl who had 
ilways looked out for herselt He had 
shed his suave European manner. What 
was it Larry had said—‘as sate as-a 
nake \s she looked into his burning 
eves she realized the aptness of the 
phrase. She tried to draw away from 
him. but his arms were like bands of steel 
bout her 

are mine little White Peony— 


Ime 


Come on, Don Juan,” she slid off the 


pretending not to notice the sar- 

le that was curving his mouth 

iXi I think the irfew 
for lil’ Gay 

Peor \ He stood 

sieeves ol 


ng low as she 


geography of 
What 

ill now 

She 
panel 
room 

were 

he \ looked 
vugh thei 
ised her 


tion she 


he 
ed take back \ shiver 
rembled down her spine Who would 
ever know what had happened to her 
She was peeling off the silken trousers 
ren a noise, like a scream suddenly 
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muffled, caused her to catch her foot and 
almost fall. For a moment she listened 
breathlessly, the trousers a golden swirl 
about her ankles. Then, with heart beat- 
ing against her throat, she tiptoed to a 
small curtained opening at one end of the 
room. By standing on a chair she could 
reach it. Back of the curtain was a small 
painted window, about the size of a port- 
hole. She was surprised to discover that 
it looked out on the water, though at 
first all she could see was the dark out- 
iines of boats with here and there a 
painted lantern, bobbing in the breeze. 
She was certain now that the scream had 
come from the outside. Frantically she 
tugged at the window and finally slid it 
back far enough so that she could see 
one corner of the barge. 

A group of coolies, stripped to the 
waist, their pigtails wound about their 
heads, were lifting something out of a 
sampan. At first she could see only the 
top of what looked like a wooden cage. 
Then, as they piaced it on the barge, the 
blood in her veins turned to ice for she 
saw that it was just that—a cage; and 
inside it was a little flower-faced Chinese 
girl, scarcely more than a child, looking 
up with terrified eyes as the coolies 
gloated over her, reaching long fingers 
through the wooden bars to touch her 
frail body, all the time jabbering like 
monkeys in a zoo 

Gay looked on with fear-struck eyes as 
the coolies bargained for the girl, all 
chattering at once. Finally the success- 
ful bidders lifted the cage into another 
sampan, and in a moment they had shoved 
off into the darkness. But this horror 
was climaxed by the realization of her 
own danger. She mustn't lose a minute. 
She almost tumbled off the chair as she 
blindly reached for her dress where she 
had dropped it on the low couch in the 
corner It was gone! 

She stared at the place where the dress 
had been—her lizard pumps—the green 
hat—unable to believe that the y had ac- 
tually disappeared. She shuddered with 
terror. She mustn't collapse—she simply 
mustn't. She needed all her wits and her 
nerve 

Flinging a short kimona about her. she 
ran to the paneled door, but even before 
she 1 to slide it back she knew the 
truth t was locked—on the outside. 


A*’N HOUR crawled by and at last she 
heard the sound she had dreaded. 
The lock was turning. Instantly, she 
was on her feet Suave and smiling, 
Leong came into the room, carefully clos- 
ing the panel behind him. 
“My little White Peony—how foolish 
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to bruise your petals so needlessly—’ 
His voice was oil and honey. 

Stop your flattery.” Her bod 
blazing with anger as she faced him de- 
fiantly I want my clothes. I guess 
vour girl friend borrowed them.” She 
knew that her voice was high-pitched and 
unnatural. but she was clinging to the 
flickering hope that she might be able to 
talk her way out of the place 

“Do you really think I would let you 
go?” He was surveying her as a cat sur- 
veys the mouse that is foolish enough to 
think it can get away. “You belong to 
me. little Peonvy—to me 

“You coward! If you think you can 
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sell me as they sold that little Chinese 
girl down there, you are mistaken. I’m 
an American girl and I'll fight, I tell you 
—I'd kill you before I'd re 

Leong’s long, slender, perfectly mani- 
cured fingers closed over her wrists with 
a quick little twist that made her wince. 

“Bah! You American girls!” he ex- 
claimed with a sneering stile. “You're 
all alike. You think you are so clever— 
think you can play with fire and—what 
you say—'get away with it!’ On the 
ship you smile at me—your eyes they 
promise much. You say you want to 
see the real Orient. Well, I show it to 
you.” He gave an expressive shrug 
“Now, I teach you what every Oriental 
woman knows—the wisdom of submis- 
sion.” 

His arms were closing about her. The 
horrible picture of that half-nude girl in 
a cage danced before Gay’s eyes. She 
could see the claw-like hands of the 
coolies greedily reaching out for her. She 
was losing all control of herself and her 
piercing scream rang through the room 
of gold and black lacquer. 

Leong clapped his hand over her 
mouth. “Keep quiet, you little fool. 
Who will hear you? Screams don’t mean 
a thing here.” 

She managed to bend his fingers back 
and push his moist hand off her mouth; 
but slowly he was forcing her against the 
couch. She tugged and pulled and 
wrenched, but exhaustion was causing the 
fight to go out of her—and she could feel 
her nerve going. 

The room seemed to be_ whirling 
around. She was like a drowning person 
who is sinking for the last time. From 
somewhere outside she could hear the 
strumming of a lute—then a confused 
jumble of voices. Some one seemed 
to call her name, but she must have 
imagined it for crazy, incongruous 
thoughts were jig-sawing through her 
brain that night at a road-house 
near San Jose when she had paid her 
own taxi fare back to Frisco because she 
went on the wrong kind of a party . 
Larry King—that first night he kissed 
her—their S$. O. S. Ii she flashed Larry 
an S$. O. S. he would rescue her. But no, 
Larry couldn't rescue her because he was 
at that tea-house up on the Peak—with 
Fawn Merrill 

By the side of the couch was a low 
table of carved teakwood upon which was 
an ivory opium pipe, a spirit lamp and a 
jade bowl, partially filled with opium. 
She had always wondered what it was 
like—opium—— 

Again she thought she heard her name 
—some one calling: 

“(Gay—where are you?” 

Cautiously she slid her free hand under 
the pillow, not daring to breathe until 
her fingers closed over the slender pipe 
stem. She nestled against Leong in ar 
attitude of surrender, her other arm curv- 
ing around his neck, pulling his heac 
down against her breast. Then, quick as 
a flash, she beat a staccato S. O. S. on the 
jade bowl—using the code Larry had 
taught her. 

The panel slid back violently and 
Larry, with Brady the engineer close 
upon his heels, burst into the gold-and- 
black lacquer room like bulls in a china 
shop. 
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“Gay—thank God é 

In the space of a heart-beat Larry had 
eaped upon the surprised: Leong and 
iragged him to the floor. Leong tried 
o reach for the bell-rope which hung 
from the wall by the side of the couch, 
but the engineer had anticipated this. 

‘No, you don’t—” Brady’s thick 
fist shot out with a blow that caught 
Leong on the chin and he went down like 

pricked balloon. 

The next moment Gay was swung into 
Larry’s arms and she was vaguely aware 
hat he was running through the narrow 
orridor across the little humpbacked 
bridge and on to the barge which was 
now miraculously deserted. Things were 
happening too fast for her bewildered 
brain. She heard the rapid beating of 
1 gong and the quick patter of sandaled 
feet, as Larry lifted her into a waiting 
sampan. 

“We gotta beat it out of here fast. 
There’s going to be hell to pay in about 

minute.” The engineer vaulted into 
the sampan and snapped out an order to 
the boatman in Chinese. 

The tail of the sampan swung around, 
shoving clear of the barge, and glided 
swiftly into a dark water lane. 

Larry. with Gay held close against his 
heart, sat in the bow, the faint breeze of 
romance kissing their cheeks. Gay’s head 
was beginning to clear. She lifted her 
face so that it was temptingly near 
Larry’s lips. 

“Gay, darling, are you all right?” he 
whispered. 

Her soft arms went about his neck and 
their lips met in a tender, yearning kiss 
which lasted so long that the engineer was 
forced to turn his back and hurriedly 
light a cigaret. 

“How did you ever, ever find me?” 
She looked up at Larry with the adoring 
eyes of love. 


“When I saw you get into that launch! 
with Leong, I was too dazed to think. 
But Brady here had seen you, too. 
‘Wasn't that your girl,’ he asked, ‘going 
off with that Eurasian?’ That question 
brought me to and I told him what you 
had said about going to the tea-house. 
He laughed at the idea of Leong ever 
taking you to a tea-house. ‘Do you 
know who that bird is?’ he asked me 
‘He is Chin Lee, a scout for the cele- 
brated Li-Ti, who runs one of the snap- 
piest little flower-boats on the river.’ ” 

Gay nestled close against him and he 
paused to kiss her upturned mouth. 

“So you see all the credit really goes 
to Brady. He knows this river stufi | 
backward and can speak enough Chinese 
to give orders. I guess the Chink run- 
ning this sampan will retire on the tip we 
gave him to shoot us out to that boat 
in a hurry.” 

Gay’s independence and self-confidence 
had melted away. She was a clinging 
vine now. “Wasn't I perfectly stupid to 
think I could get away with anything 
with a sheik like Leong?” 

There was a suggestion of a twinkle in 
Larry’s eyes as she made this admission 

“What you need is a big, strong man 
to look after you. How about giving me 
the job for life? We can get the Ameri- 
can Consul to marry us tomorrow 

Marriage! Gay had never known that 
it could be such a lovely word. 

“But Fawn Merrill— I thought 

“Fawn Merrill?” Larry grinned as 
though it had just dawned upon him why 
Gay had run away with Leong. “Why. 
you darling little idiot! She’s the daugh- 
ter of the big boss—the man who owns 
the steamship company. She sent him 
a wireless asking him to give me a shore 
job so that you and I could get married. 
The answer just came this afternoon. I 
was keeping it for a surprise!” 


fo | ——— | 


The Girl Who Wants More 
Than a Job 


continued from page 29 


that most women would prefer to work 

something they like, even if it means 
less money, than something they vio- 
lently dislike. But some money there 
must be. To acquire it, women will have 
to rely more on intelligence, less on emo- 
t10n. 


Planning Against Failure 


YUPPOSE you want to open a tea- 
room. It is not enough to run across 
1 delightful old house on a lovely elm- 
shaded road, and to feel intensely how 
charming it will look when you have 
done it over.” You must stop and ask 
yourself sternly: “Are there enough peo- 
ple in this vicinity who want to buy their 
meals in a tea-room? Or do most of the 
passers-by consist of farmers and their 
wives who eat at home?” 

Perhaps it is a gift-shop which you 
long to operate. Then, consider whether 
you can really find customers in the com- 
munity, or whether most of the women 
prefer to knit and embroider their Christ- 
mas and birthday offerings. One of the 


reasons why Rose E. Tilden and Mabel 


H. Pearse, two successful Minneapolis 
business women, made good in a business 
at which many fail is because they 
shrewdly located their charming little 
book-shop, The Doorway. They opened 
it in the heart of the business district, 
near banks and office buildings which 
house many intelligent men and women. 
Miss Tilden had done secretarial work 
in law and banking. 

It is especially necessary that a young 
woman who aspires to enter one of the 
professions should realize what an up-hill 
struggle lies ahead of her. Unlike the 
business woman, she is debarred by con- 
vention from “going after” clients in law 
or patients in medicine. Therefore, if 
she chooses law or medicine, she must 
understand the necessity of having back 
of her funds on which she can last out 
the period of waiting for business to 
come to her. 

One of the reasons why it is often a 
good plan for women to start business in 
their home communities is because there | 
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“You Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand” 


“No; Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


ER employer laughed aloud. “Six 
weeks! You're joking, Miss Baker 


No one could learn shorthand in six 
weeks. You have been with us about a 
month and you are by far the most com- 
petent secretary I ever had. Surely you 
don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten 
months or a year or more and still they 
make a great many errors.” 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman 
Old-fashioned shorthand requires months of 
hard study and practice, and even when it is 
mastered it is difficult to read. But Speed 
writing is very easy. t! 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big busi- 
ness man her notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
in simple A. B. C’s!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it 
quickly. Amy one can learn Speedwriting 
There are only a few easy rules. There are 
no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ you 
use is a letter you already know—one that 
your hand needs no special training to make.” 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I 
ever heard of I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a dozen other places. You 
can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting 
in his own home, took court testimony at the 
rate of 106 words a minute after only 15 
hours of study.” 

“Miss Baker, where can 
ture on Speedwriting? I 
take it up myself!" 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his 
stenographers were Speedwriters! 


Speedwriting 


Tens of 
the drudgery 
learning and 


|—— 


It’s 


so 


I get some litera- 
really believe I'll 


<< 


thousands have been freed from 
of the old-fashioned methods of 
writing shorthand by this mar 
velous new system, which may be written 
with a pencil or on a typewriter; can be 
learned in a third the time needed to maste1 
any other system; is more accurate, and can 
be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon to-night. It will bring you 
an illustrated book full of examples and stor 
of successful Speedwriters all over the 
world. No matter what your need for short 
hand may be—you can fill that need better 
with Speedwriting. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 7877, New York City 
1415 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontar 


Transport House, Smith Square 
Westminster, London, England 


jes 


sen 
Madison A 





Encusnu Systems, Inc., 200 
New York City 

I do want to know more about Speedwriting Yo 
may send me the free book without obligation on my 
part. 


Brier 
Dept. 7877, 


Name 
Address... 
City State. 
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they can most easily detect the “long- 
felt want That is the young business 
in’s Opportunity Let her look over 
the town she knows and try to discover 
what essential service is either 
organized. Why think only of 
1 gift-shop, those business 
that are popular 
girls, but locali- 
to futility? 


WOI 


IssIng 
or poorly 
al ea-ToomM OI 
enterprises 

ong college many 


ties doomed 


Why Not Women Grocers? 


ge ilways, somewhere in the busi- 
ness field, there is room for the in- 
newcomer If 1 had no pro- 
ind went back to Kentucky to- 
morrow, I would go into business and 
feel confident of success. Do you know 
what I think I would do? Open a gro- 
cery That is a vocation not over- 
crowded with women, but in which many 


telligent 


lession 


store! 


restless, 


to talk 


restless as 


about me He looked 
the devil the w t\ | 
feel early in the spring—March 
ing E va 

I want to go for a ride on top of a 
bus,” I announced abruptly 

What's the idea?” Carl 
tartled 

I dont know It’s marvelous out 
It's so stuffy in here. You can smoke 
your precious pipe——" 

First plebeian, far from the ritzy, wish 
I ever heard you express! His tone was 
ibsolutely snooty 

I dont think I've ever made you go 
without your lunches to pay for my wild 
nights, Carl My tone quite as 


used to 
and dur- 


iste! 


looked 


up, 


was 
causti 

Carl 
napkin on the table 
on hen Better get 


the mood 


Then he 


ind got up 


dropped his 
Come 
there before 

Probably the last 
without goin™ In a 
what ought 


grunted 


you 
fades out 
time youll budge 
Locor opi ind escorted Dy 


to be a grandfather 


IGNORED tl 


he 


oney 


saving 


Dwight the 
ding to be a 


ywny at- 


going to 
Still inten 
in without paying 


idd'e of June 
fool he ul 
tion to me 

Carl, I told vou the other night—I've 
old Dwight that I'm the 
country with him,” I lied 

All right. Do it!” he 

| Go ahead. and make a 


iid it Dbetore 
of it. I don't want to—I can't 


out to 


going 
raged Do it 


ess out 


stop vou! 


t 

cant I told 
too!” 

vou think vou'll get 


this—this gray-haired 


Qt course. vou 
that the other night 
What—what do 


by going off with 


you 


fool? 


gray-haired asserted. 
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might succeed. They take a natural in- 
terest in food and its handling; they 
know what the housewife wants and how 
to serve it to her. So many of our 
smaller communities are without really 
modern and efficient groceries. Why not 
such an essential service for the ambi- 
tious young business woman? 

The point is that you must use your 
brains to find a real opening—you must 
not dash impulsively into some enter- 
prise because of its superficial attractive- 
ness 

After intelligence, courage is a vital 
requisite. You have to be brave enough 
not only to make a new departure, but to 
carry on through hardships and discour- 
agements. Ten years ago there were just 
two women in New England who had 
passed state examinations in accounting. 
Only one of the two—Ellen Libby East- 


Wild 


continued from page $3 


Then, very enthusiastically, but subtly so: 

Dwight can offer me everything in the 
world that I want. And he can do it 
charmingly. His finesse is everything— 
ind his brain—his whole life.” 

Helen! Are you crazy? I could shake 
you—bang your dumb little head against 
the side of a house! Oh, hell—what’s 
the use! Nobody can tell you any- 
thing!’ 

What I still can’t see, my dear, is just 
why you're so quaintly wrought up. I've 
told you—thought you'd be interested— 
but after all it’s my life—and you—” I 
stopped. “We get off here.” I pressed 
the bell. 

We climbed down from 
walked over to the dorm. Rather Carl 
raced along. and I tagged behind. He 
said good night as though he were chew- 
ing the word, and left to catch his train 
out to Claremont. 


the bus, and 


May 18th 
\ HEN Louise and I got back from 


tea at the Biltmore today, there 
telephone call from Leonard. It 
in done, saying youll keep on ye 
friendship line, and doing it! 

Leonard has the quaintest idea of a 
party that he wants to drag me on; says 
Im the only girl that could 
hrough or something. How many peo- 
ple suddenly are deciding that I’m the 
great social swallower of difficult situa- 
(Anyway, we're going to dinner 
ind theater and dancing at the Three 
Hundred Club. Dining with one of the 
most popular jazz orchestra leaders .in 
New York, Preece, at his apartment! 
Len was in a hurry, and I didn't get any 
details, but Ilt soon have them 


wa a 


see lit 


' 
tions 


May 20th 

T’S six fifteen of the day after the day 

after. Carl hasn't called me or writ- 
ten. If only I knew what he’s thinking, 
whether or not I overplayed things. But 
he was tense and odd. Something was 
worrying him that night—and Dwight 
was only part of it—there was something 
else —— 

I'm so tired of 


think things. 


making myself not 
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man, of Sanford, Maine, who had al- 
ready overcome poverty and ill health 
in her struggle for the training sh 
wanted—possessed the courage to open 
het office as a certified public accountant 
Miss Eastman not only achieved busi- 
ness success in her community; two years 
ago she was asked to ge to Europe and 
audit the books of the American Wo- 
men’s Hospitals. 

The third essential quality for the 
woman who wants to rise in her own 
business or profession is the ability to 
get on with people. 

Finally, when achievement comes, the 
danger against which to guard is taking 
oneself too seriously. I have seen more 
women spoiled by becoming pontifical, 
after some measure of success, than by 
anything else that ever happens to 
them! 


But last night was a riot, and jumbled 

Leonard arrived to take me to dinner 
in nothing less than a heavenly new gra, 
Mercer roadster—the best-looking thing 

“Got it for the summer. Use it a lo 
up at Placid.” He passed it off as though 
it were nothing at all. The Cadillac's 
getting painted. “I'll be able to make 
Edington in twelve hours from the lodge 
this summer, in it, too.” 

“Why, or rather how, on earth do you 
happen to be having dinner with Preece? 
What goes on?” I stopped him. 

On the way down-town to Preece’s 
apartment, he explained how Preece had 
been the orchestra at his Senior prom at 
Yale. and then how hed played at his 
sister's deb party. A good egg, as Leon- 
ard said. And now he is playing for the 
Beaux Art Ball, and the Kit-Kat, and 
every other big ball in town. Getting 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars a night 
and all that sort of thing. 

It seems that Leonard had sort of 
helped Preece along, sent him to the right 
people or something, hence the dinner and 
theater and what-not. Or that’s the way 
I analyzed it 

Of course, his apartment was well-sit- 
uated—East Sixty-fifth Street, just far 
enough from Central Park to be smart 
One of those apartments with too many 
liveried attendants and an elevator tha 
was like a glorified and elegant coffin. 

It would be a Jap butler that opened 
the door for us. And then came Preece 
Big, and dark, and gruff, and not any- 
thing that was temperamental or arty. 

The wife'll be here in a minute. Seen 
my apartment?” he burst out as soon 
as I'd been introduced. 

It’s charming,’ I said. 
exquisite Chinese rug.” 

Preece beamed. “You certainly know 
a good thing! Got that today. Set me 
back—but the wife wanted it— How 
about >” He rang for the Jap 


“The 


most 


drinks? 
without waiting for a reply. 

The cocktail shaker that the servant 
brought in was silver—the liquor good, 
we were told. No, Preece never touched 
a“drop. 

The most gorgeous white Persian cat, 
with a red ribbon around its neck, strut- 





IMPROVED 
“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


Received my Inkograp! Ta 
surprised to know mw well I ca 
write wit it T nkograpt 
a ' lerful it 
friet 





$1000 REWARD 


to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials 
were solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
ry and has elicited consider- 
favorable comment am enclos- 
e more. T. J. Trow, 

Claim Agent, Joplin, 

The Inkograph fully justifies all 
s you make. I own a Water- 
but Inkograph is far prefer- 

f Frank R. Sargent, 
and, Calif. 

ve one of the best writ- 
struments I ever used re- 

of price I use the low- 

grade stationery and there is 
er a blot or scratch because of 

round smooth point. It is s 
lerful invention. L. H. Orley, 
no, Va. 


Oh boy, I am tickled skinny to 
e the Inkograph, it’s a darling. 
now make carbon copies in 
orders and send original in 
k to factory instead of a pencil- 
1 sheet. It surely flows over the 
er as if it was grease instead 
ink. No trouble at all and s 
could not do before to 
ace straight lines very fine and 
n. No smear, no muss ef any 

1. It’s just great. 
E. A. Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


My Inkograph is the smoothest 
ting instrument with which I 
ever written. That is saying 
I am a teacher by profes- 
I have a $7.00 pen and an- 
ther that cost more than the Ink- 
pt but Inkograph is better 
either It is the greatest 
provement in writing instru- 
ts since the Babylonians ree- 
led their thoughts on clay tab- 
ts with a triangular pointed 
1. John R. Atwell, Chadwick, 
c. 


My Inkograph is the first and 
y writing utensil I ever owned 
t I can use with pleasure. To 
ithout it for any time would 
t my business day. It has al- 
worked perfectly. I have 
ver had any difficulty with it. 
hur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich. 
I am @ bank teller, have used 
kinds of fountain pens but can 
nestly say for my work I never 
nd a pen so easy and tireless 
to write. You can pick it up any 
me in any position and write 
mediately and all numbers and 
is will be the same. Try and 
» it with any other pen. My 
iddies all agree that it is best 
our work, ©. RB. Morley, 
Allentown, Pa, 


Delighted: It writes bully—you 

ve invented a pen that is per- 

It is so much more 

my $9.00 fountain 

I wish you abundant success, 
Carlton, Aurora, Til. 


I am very well pleased with 
Inkograph. It is just what 
I have been looking for. I have 
1 several ink pencils but noth- 
like the Inkograph, it writes 
ke the point was greased and it 
kes no difference what kind of 
per, it is fine for shipping tags. 
T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. 
The Inkograph is all that you 
aim it to be. Enclosed find 
ler for two. Robert Heller, 
aigsville, Pa. 
The Inkograph, I am thoroughly 
nvinced, is the best writing in- 
nt I have ever used. It is 
sane and clean and always 
ly to use. I am very well 
ed with it. J. BL Rampton, 
nsacola, Fla. 


EVER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 

Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 


Draws 
Lines to 
a Ruler 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen Without 








AGENTS— 


Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, Y 
investment. ‘ 
Quicker commissions, popular prices, 
Send for an Inko- 
graph or write for special sales plan 


more sales, without 
no competition. 


booklet, 


will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with 
any fountain pen at any price. 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink 
pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable. The Ink- 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon 
Copies 


at one time with original in . 
ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuring or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 
Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph, make out your 
orders in ink and retain a 
duplicate for your records. 

Do you wish to keep 

a copy of your private 
correspondence? — use 

an Inkograph. Do_ you 

do office work which 

requires clear carbon 
copies?—use an Inko- } i 
graph. Do you make /f does not write 
out bills or _ sales fy smoother and is 
slips?—use an Inko- not far superior 
graph and make a [4 to any fountain 
permanent origin- pen you ever 
al in ink with owned, whether it 
carbon copies. cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
You can pere return the Inkograph 
mit any one to to us and we'll refund 
write with your your money—no ques- 
Inkograph, tions asked. 
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In appearance it is the equal of 
highly- polished finest quality 
rubber, its 14 K 


lever and clip make it an instrume 


You Who Are Dissatisfied With 
Your Fountain Pen 


oughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and 


Smecaring, 
smudging orf 
blurring the 
Writes 

color 


of ink. 


Requires 
No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, because 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform. 


Patent 
Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No 
complicated mechanism to 
iclean or get out of order. A 
year’s guarantee certificate 
with full directions accon 
panies each Inkograph and is 

your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of 
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This Coupon Properly Filled Out 


Is all that’s necessary. Send it to-day and procure one 
of the New Improved Inkographs on a 10-Day Free 
Trial, with no strings tied to it. 
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INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
75-147 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
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postman $1.50, plus postage on delivery 
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ted door slammed 


the 


down the hall 


across room A 

Always tell, when 
picked up Peacock 
Peacock 


The wife's coming 
the cat's here He 
is caretully ind 
would break! 
And then Mrs 


ng and very 


idoringly as it 


Pre ect 
English 


especially sO 
I 


charming, very 
And quite deli- 
when she 
husband 
flashed 
about 


vutiful 
her big lark 
I—the thought 
head She looked 
Preece 1dmitted he 
just caught yselt 


il nso n 


was 
won- 
uch 
h about dinner 
conversation 
had 
he d nevel had 
him Mrs 
been a sec 
he'd 
were 


Preece kept up 
things: all the things success 
got for hin ll the things 
in his lite And money d got 
Preece | She'd 


retary in a London 


bout 


wondered 
hotel in where 
played good tamily war 

And 
self wondering 


H id he 


with glass¢ 


poor, as if 
I'd tind my- 
ibout Carl ind what he 


every now and then 

phoned? 
with too much gold 
when 


was doing 
Dinner 
ther two quarts of champagne 
| ‘ 
cocktails; the theater 
Preece's dressing room, getting 
he looked so like a terribly 
lonely that even I 


e was pie 


was 
In Mrs 


youngstel! 
ternal! 

were go 

town, tor 

in 

with 


Preece 


? 
box him 
Mrs 


She 


iround 


You 


“And 
leilend 


like a million 
vert stews or trets or gets 


dot s 


Il looked 


whatever he wants, 
piles of inhibitions, just 
enormous kick out of 
-but—Florida, Europe, 


gets an 


like him 
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Egypt for the winter I could have 
it, everything I adore, and I don’t want 
it 

After all, what do I want? 

May 21 

WONDER if I've done the right 

thing. Do people always want to 
keep what they take? 

I wonder if Carl—— 

Last night at almost ten I met Carl in 
front of the dorm—definitely, reekingly 
drunk. So tite that he was raving and 
furious, not merely silly or maudlin 

About a quarter of ten the telephone 
bell rang, and the girl at the desk down- 
stairs announced that Mr. Sherwood was 
waiting for me—would wait outside the 
door 

Carl hadn’t made any date with me. 
Hadn't said he was staying in town. In 
fact, I hadn’t heard a word from him 
since the other night when we went bus- 
riding, the night he was so jerky and in- 
consistent 

I dashed back to my room. and got a 
and hat, and powdered, and was 
I kept thinking 
he told the girl 


coal 
down-stairs in a second 
how funny it was that 
he was waiting outside, instead of in the 
reception rooms. I found him at the 
top of the steps, standing with his feet 
wide apart his hands in his coat poc kets, 
balancing back and forth from his toes 
to his heels, and between his lips a great 
big cigar which he kept shoving from one 
corner of his mouth to the other with 
his tongue 

Hello | before I'd his 
What made you come up without 

It’s lucky 1 
! What’ve you been doing 
Thought you'd never get 


said seen 

lace 

phoning 
(ood Lord 


ill the time 


was—— 


turned to take my The light 

the door fell on his face It was an 

dd brickish-red color. Even his forehead 

flushed And his were staring, 

hard-looking like glass eyes, with a sullen 
iround thet 
voure lit! | 

other man on 

except 


irm 


Was eves 


expression 
Carl 


ted nv 


eX- 


come 


would have 
earth to 
dorm tite him 
In 
iis lor 


Can 


to t he 
No 
cockt 


not couple o 
red 
1e right up here to getcha. Was 
hate eating Come on, 
He raised his voice Then 
ibbed my arm and began pulling me 
the walk toward the 
The re { 


creating a 


jush had a 
ainner ind a bottle o 


alone 


street 
in staying there 
under the nose 
I couldn’t think 
And Carl kept 


had me almos 


Wasnt any pol 
riot right 
in college 


every one 


to do for a nute 
ugging at my arm, and 
outside the gate, on Broadway 
move an inch further, unless 
vou get a taxi, Carl Sherwood. I dont 
want to go wandering around near campus 
with vou in this charming state!” 
Get a taxi. What do I care? 
care about anything : 
We one at the 
the man to go down Riverside Drive 
ind over to Central Park. Then I turned 
back to Carl as soon as we'd got in the 
cab 
Now, what's the point—coming up 
to Columbia so tite you can’t talk straight 
and smelling like a beer factory or some- 
thing?” 
Carl 


| won t 


I don’t 


corner, and I told 


got 


simply slouched down in the 
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corner and chewed at the big cigar. 

“Open the windows of the taxi and get 
some air. You've got to snap out of 
this, Carl, you really have!” 

“I’m all right. Noshing the matter.” 

I turned the handles and got the win- 
dows dewn myself. One of them stuck. 

“I certainly thought t iat, with all your 
great ideas about idolizing and protect- 
ing women, you d have had brains enough 
to get drunk some place where you could 
park till you got over it. Of all the 
revolt——" 

“Idolize women?” Carl laughed a guf- 
fawing, funny laugh, a kind that .made 
me shiver What the hell’s the use of 
idolizing women? They’re—they’re F 

“Carl, shut up. You don’t know what 
you're saying.” I shook him. 

I was so mad, so scared and tense I 
began to Jaugh. And Carl thought I was 
laughing at him. 

“You would 
paused. Couldn't 


laugh. You—you—” he 
find anything to say, 
he was so raging. “You got me this way. 
You got me drunk. So damned tired of 
thinking of you. You're going to Dwight. 
You rub it in—Dwight—Dwight—damn 
him—you, everything— Well, you made 
me get this way. You can stay and get 
me out of it. You'll stay if I have to 
sit on you. You don't give a damn, don't 
give a damn about anything—just laugh! 
Experience! This is experience!” He 
broke into a broken, gasping sort of 
laugh himself. Wave after wave of hor- 
rible laughing; loose, floppy laughing that 
came from way down 

I couldn't draw far 
other corner of the taxi. 
Carl of all the men I'd ever known— 
Carl with all his talk about ideas and 
ideals and puritanism and double stand- 
ards. I could have died. He was vile, 
disgusting. He'd probably get sick— If 
he'd just stop that raucous, loose laugh- 
ing. Or was it laughing? It was getting 
deeper— He couldnt be—men didn’t 

It didn’t do any good, my sitting there, 
just shrinking back in the corner. I had 
to do something him out of this 

Carl,” I leaned torward and touched 
his shoulder Carl, stop that—please— 
ry and keep still—try—” But he didn't 
stop. His body shaking. There's 
nothing more awful than a man crying, 
nothing more simply terrifying. It is as 
though the falling out of 
things. It made me suddenly. 

I took his hat that hed shoved on the 
back of his head, and dropped it on the 
floor. Then I pulled at Carl, pulled and 
pushed till I got his head over in my lap. 

I'd just got it there, and Carl’s groans 
and 
when the driver opened the glass behind 
him. 

“Where d'ya 
he asked 

“Any place! Keep on going around 
the park—slowly, will you?” 

Is he all right? Want any help?” he 
asked solicitously. 

“No, thanks.” I replied. I hadn't 
thought about any one hearing all this. 
It made me bite and chew my lips again, 
to keep from pounding that heavy, shak- 
ing man whose head was against my legs. 


enough into the 
Revolting—and 


vet 


] 
i 
was 


bottom were 


SOTTV 


mumbled, blurred protests quieted, 


want to go now, miss?” 


T SEEMED to me we'd driven around 
and around and in and out through 
that park for hours. In and out—I’d 





ever want to drive through the place 
gain as long as I lived. Hours. 

\ges later I moved my hand up to 

ush some hair from my cheek. I 
ropped it back—back against Carl’s hair. 

started to take it away, then didn't. 

As suddenly, I felt sorry for Carl again. 

Maybe if I kept him out in the air 
9 hours and hours, and then got him 
yme coffee somewhere, somehow 

| called to the taxi man. “Do you 

10w any place where there’s some coffee, 
ome place where there aren't any people, 
here I can take him in?” 

did. 

Well, drive around for another half 
n hour, and then go there, will you?” 

My hand kept holding his shoulder 
ighter. My fingers got stiff, but I 
ouldn’t let go that grasp. It seemed 
hat, if I did, he’d break, or drop, or be 
jurt. A lamp glinted on the bronze 
anther that crouches over a road in the 
mark. I unconsciously began counting 
he street lights. Why had Carl done it? 
He'd kept trying to talk about me 
Dwight. Had it really got him? Poor 
arl. He'd feel like the devil tomorrow 
-today— What time was it? 

We'd left the park—were going east— 
icross Fifth Avenue—Park—Lexington— 
Second Avenue and up to Seventy-Fourth 
Street. A Childs’, a small one, with the 
iid-fashioned white tile name across its 
jlate-glass window 

1 never was so glad to see any place 
n my life. It looked almost empty, 
irom outside 

The taxi man 
nybody here that 
Need any help?” 

“I don’t think so. He ought to be— 
How long did we drive?” 

It’s after two now, miss. 
hours, I guess.” 


“Won't be 
ya, miss. 


got out. 
‘ud know 


About four 


T HAD seemed twenty-four! 

“Carl?” I shook him gently. “Carl, 
sit up. There’s some coffee in 
here, if you'll only sit up and come in 
ind get it. You've got to take some- 
hing.” 

He sat up slowly, and instinctively be- 
gan to brush his hair back with his hand 
Sort of shook himself. He looked as 
hough he’d been asleep. The light both- 
red his eyes. 

Where are we? How long’ve we—?” 
He looked at me a minute, then at the 
ixi man and rubbed his head 

We're at a Childs’ over on Second 
\venue. You've got to take some coffee. 
You can’t go on riding around and sleep- 
ng all the rest of the night! Can you 
get out of the taxi all right? Think you 
an get in to a table?” 

Carl said he could 

We ordered four pots of black coffee, 
nd I ordered some shredded wheat. I 
vas starved. And tired. 

The waiter brought the coffee. Carl 
culped three cups of it down, still silent. 

Outside the taxi man kept walking 
iround. He would look in, and then 
walk again, the length of the big front 
window. Watching, I guess, to see if I 
needed any help. 

Carl suddenly said in a sort of husky, 
racked voice: “God, I’m sorry, Helen 
Of all the rotten things 

‘Never mind, Carl. 


lease 


It’s all over now. 


I halted. I 
looked at 
clear now 
abso- 


It’s all right. And—and—” 
didn’t know what to say. I 
him. His eyes were better, 
He looked wretched, unhappy, 
lutely dejected. 

“You've been—terribly 
could have left me. You—” 
too 
I guess 

“Let’s go 

“Let’s,” I agreed. 


so 
decent. You 


he stopped, 


, Shall we?” Carl asked. 
I was never so re- 


lieved—to have him all right enough to} 


plan what we'd do. As we got into the 
taxi again, the driver grinned at me— 
didn’t say anything—as though he under- 
stood what went on in my mind—Carl’s 
—what it was all about, somehow 


Carl felt for his hat on the floor as he | 


got in. He picked it up. Driving back 
across town to Fifth Avenue again— 
along Broadway—Riverside Drive 
the way he kept poking it into shape 
again, brushing it—fussing with it—try- 
ing to-hide his awkward feeling. If I 
could only think of something to say to 
make that queer tension break! 

“Think you'll ever forgive me?” 
mumbled 

“Of course. It’s over.” 

“Not only tonight, Helen.” His voice 
was husky, shaken. “I mean everything 
I—you won't believe me—after all this 
riot—all these weeks—but I love you, 
Helen. I love you. Do you hear me?” 
He stopped fumbling with his hat and 
turned toward me. 

All I could do was stare at him. I 
was tired, numb. I didn’t say anything 

“Don’t look at me that way, Helen! 
I’ve made an awful mess—been a blind 


Carl 


fool—but you've got to hear me—believe | 


SAVES Hos. 


me! I love you. 
going to make 
after all the time 
marry me, Helen 
“But Carl,” I said, “what about Peg 
Forsythe? You said you loved her, were 
going to ask her to marry you soon?” 
“Yes, yes, Helen. But don’t you see—” 
his tone was impatient, urgent. “God 
knows I don’t deserve to have you listen 
but you've got to—and got to love me—”’ 
He stopped abruptly and then continued: 
“I thought I did love Peg—hid behind 
her because I’ve been afraid to love you 
—afraid of you. Peg’s 
idea of the woman I'd marry 
He paused again, watching me, 
ing me almost pleadingly. Then 
“Your experience—I fought it It 
didn’t fit with my narrow, stilted stand- 
ards. I resisted it. But now, that ex- 
perience is like a fire; it’s burned you, 
brought you out, brought out your char- 
acter. Helen, it’s that—your very soul 
that I worship—all of you—your mind— 
your whole being. You've tried 
—tried yourself Fe 
And Carl had me in his arms and was 
kissing my 
till I melted—wasn’t—didn’'t 
thing, feel anything but Carl—but 
terrible, wonderful thrill 
Ages, hours later, we separated 
“And Dwight?” Carl asked. 
And Dwight? I'd forgotten Dwight, 
forgotten his finesse, his fascinati 
I couldn’t help smiling a little 
face was suddenly so stern 
“Dwight had a wre 


I don’t know how I’m 
you see, after tonight, 
I’ve—I want you to 


study- 


that 


Carl's 


days after that reception—the night you | 
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There wasn’t anything to say really, | 


all | 
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wouldn’t say you cared whether I went 
with him or——" 
But you were going?’ 
ge 

‘You didn’t—because you—I 

“Yes, because I knew I loved you, 
Carl. Perhaps, if you hadn't daied with 
that night » 

Carl's lips were 
again, thrilling me. 

It was at least an hour later that we 
came back to college, the most exciting, 
maddening, marvelous hour! 

And I said good-bye to the taxi-driver 
—we told him we were going to get 
married—and he beamed like a glorified 
cupid or something. 

I had just enough energy left to give 
the elevator man a couple of dollars and 
ask him to send a telegram to Dad when 
he went off duty at six. For I suddenly 
wanted to see Father, wanted to talk to 
him more than anything else on earth; 
tell him everything, and have him teil 
me everything is all right. 

He'll be here by tomorrow noon, and 
he'll meet Carl. And he'll tell me that 
what I’m doing is right 


Carl broke in. 


me 


against my _ throat 


May 24 
talking, 
There 


ATHER, Carl, plans and 
talking—every one talking 
never was so much to be said! 
Father arrived day before yesterday. 
And I moved down to the Weylin. That 
first afternoon after he arrived we spent 
together—me curled up on the divan in 
Dad's arms, while I poured out my soul 
sort of thing! 

I told Father everything I'd done, and 
what Carl had done, all this winter 
Everything. He laughed sometimes at 
the things I thought would simply over- 
whelm him, and was darling and under- 
standing about all of it 

When Id finished, he 
laughed very quietly 

Well,” he said, “I knew you were into 
everything you could get your nose in. I 
felt this restlessness and this dipping into 
this and that. But, Helen, you had to 
learn things, and you had to work things 
out pretty much for yourself. People do. 
Nobody can do it for them 

That afternoon at tea we solved about 
ten thousand problems. We're going to 
be married May thirty-first, because I 
want to be trite and be a June 
bride. And we can sail for Naples that 
night on the Duilio 

\ million things to do 
rush our announcements and clothes 

id everything. We aren't telling any- 
about it. Just sending the cards 
telling about the wedding. on the way to 
the boat 

Carl nearly died of joy when I told 
him I hated the idea of a large wedding, 
and the mobs who'd talk mostly about 
who the. caterer was, and where I'd 
bought my wedding dress. We're going 
married at St. Thomas’ at noon 
just Father and Carl’s aunt and 


kissed me and 


aon t 


They had to 


body 


to be 
with 
uncle 

It's 


dash 


terribly exciting I've got to 
Vay 30 
T’S almost midnight. Ive just said 
good night to Carl Father and he 
and I had dinner together 
And this time tomorrow I won’t be 


‘Helen Atchison! 
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This is literally the first quiet moment 
I've had to think since the night Ca 
and I spent six hours touring New York 
in a taxi! 

There’ve been clothes, clothes, clothes 
And packing trunks and seeing peop. 
and saying good-bye. I'v: told every on 
at college that I was simpiy going abroad 
They believed it beautifully. 

They let me take my final exams 
early. I passed them. but they’ve hardly 
left me eligible for a Phi Beta key o: 
anything! Anyway, they're over. On 
thing about Columbia—it gives you 
chance to learn something outside the 
curriculum. No college can teach you 
everything! 

Experience, and then more and mor 
experience. Getting married—going 
abroad—-everything. I still have thar 
funny little feeling that Ill miss lots oi 
the excitement I’ve been having, bu 
there'll be lots of awful things, and in- 
triguing things, and amazing things still 
to happen. Carl and I won't settle down 
into domestic tranquillity. We'll probably 
battle and argue and spend years re- 
modeling each other. But it’s all ex- 
perience, knowledge of what really does 
go on in the world, life, everything. 

I do love Carl. Most, because he 
loves me, all of me, the dumb parts of 
me and all the others. Everybody else 
who's loved me in my life has loved mi 
because I'm fun to play with, or becaus 
I'm young, or comfortable, or becaus« 
he’s known me all my life. But Carl 
adores me because I’m simply me. He'll 
probably take me down a lot, just the 
way I will him, but he understands me 
He isn't old, or worldly, or wealthy, o1 
sophisticated, or frightfully intelligentsia 
But I adore his breath, and his hands 
and his mouth, and him—even the funny 
irritating things. about him that make 
me want to shake him. 

I know we'll stay married 
an effort. 

A suburban man marries a wild woman! 
Everybody will wonder why. They al- 
ways do when people marry. 

Anyway, well be good for each other 
—uncomfortably so half the time. But 
Carl is Carl. I couldn't wait any longer 
to marry him! I couldn't wait to 
the rest of life; I don't believe I coul 
feel it, feel its depths without Carl 


with 


feel 


11:15 of the 31st 
RS. CARL SHERWOOD! I hae 
it. and I'm intrigued with the idea, 
all at once. 

All my bags and trunks are down 
the boat—labeled with a huge “S” in- 
stead of an “A.” Even Father started to 
bawl out the porter because he wa 
pasting the wrong letters on the luggage 

Anyway, I'll never have to decid 
whether I’m going to marry any one 
again. It’s an awtul strain. 

And I'll eventually learn all the ins an:! 
outs of being married. and being “dif- 
ferent in our marriage.” and everything 
It’s an enormous, tremendous, exciting 
experience.. Petrifying and intriguing 

The telephone just rang. Carl’s down- 
stairs waiting with Father. It’s almost 
noon. Mrs. Carl Sherwood—the Duilio— 
Naples—and changing—changing—every- 
body changing. ‘ 


THe ENp 





White Satin Slippers 


continued from page 27 


“Then magazines, perhaps, 
floundered helplessly, find- 
to adjust himself to this 
mind 

” the girl expostulated! 
Jackie Coogan 


his mistake. 

wx fruit—” he 
ng it difficult 
seventeen-year-old 

“Good gracious! 
Who are you anyway? 
in Washington, or Ben Hur? Harry 
brought Us gin, of course, and cocktail 
trimmings! He has a wide line with a 
hootlegger who pays him to look after 
ill the boarding-schools in that part of 
he Hudson River country.” 

“Oh!” he said weakly, “excuse me. My 
mistake!” and suddenly he felt less sorry 
for Alfred waiting at the church. That 
poor devil would never know what he 
had missed! But even as he made this 
reflection, a much, much greater shock 
iwaited him, for, glancing down, quite by 
ccident, he encountered a sight which 
all but sent the car into a telegraph pole! 

The bridal gown, sufficiently abbrevi- 
ited before, allowed a dainty bare leg to 
meet the world, uncovered; and just 
below that dimpled pink knee, tightly 
strapped by a blue satin garter, was a 
pearl-mounted revolver, polished and 
shining! 

The sight of it made Peter Paul blink 
rapidly, repeating the process several 
times to make certain that he was awake. 
Surely this ridiculous adventure must be 
ill a dream, a sort of Arabian Nights en- 
tertainment! But when his blinks did 
not charm away that tiny pistol, another 
sensation, far less pleasant, asserted it- 
self. This was no bride, fleeing from a 
listasteful marriage, but a Baby Bandit, 
holding him up! 


E’D read of such things, always tak- 

ing them with a grain of salt, but 

here was reality! Peter Paul’s mouth set 

4 nasty line, his teeth locked with a 
while inwardly he said: 

“She'll find out that two can play this 
game! Baby Bandit, watch me!” And 
out shot his right hand, tearing the pistol 
loose, garter and all! 

“Well,” he questioned triumphantly 
didn’t get far on that track, did you? 
\nd he laughed at her frantic grasp to 
recover her ammunition! “I was 
quick for you that time!” 

‘Oh! The sound was a 
ferent one from those which 
before. “Oh, what made you 
Please give me back my pistol! 
vant it! 

No doubt,” he replied sternly 
seems to fit perfectly in my left hip 
pocket! Kindly let go my arm; we might 
skid.” When he had given her a mo- 
ment to register his remarks he went on 
scathingly: “Spill the truth! I bit, and 
I'm not whining! What's your game? 
You're a mighty cute decoy, but you 
picked the wrong victim! Mistook me 
for some one else, I suppose? However, 
it’s your loss, my dear. I'm driving you 
straight back to WaShington where you 
can exchange your bridal stuff for a 
striped Mother Hubbard! Prison uni- 
form will be less perishable, though less 
becoming. Too bad! 

The girl gasped. 

“What do you mean?” 


too 


very dif- 
had gone 
do that! 
I—I 


“but it 


she demanded 


furiously. “How dare you speak to me 
this way!” 

“Aren’t you the 
allowed himself a 
what front page 


Pete 
“My, 


daring one?” 

sarcastic smile. 

stuff you'll make: 
BANDIT BRIDE CAPTURED 
CLEVER YOUTH 


BY 


I can hardly wait for the morning 
papers!” 

“But you're crazy.” In spite of a des- 
perate attempt at bravado, her voice 
shook, “All girls carry pistols! I didn’t 
try to rob you! I never heard of such 
nonsense !”” 

Peter Paul chuckled, and the car 
swerved alarmingly as he stole another 
glance at that pretty face. 

“You seem to lose your nerve 
readily,’ he commented. “New at 
business?” 

He was in high 
things were becoming more and 
amusing. For after all Peter Paul 
enly human, and she was so pretty, 
well—alluring! 

A clap of thunder, echoing from the 
distant hills, awoke him to more practicai 
details 

“Thunder!” 
hadn't even noticed 
gone under a cloud! 

Her sudden grip of the 
unexpected, all but landed 
ditch 

“Nothing like 
“I’m not ready 

Then take 
around or I'll 
another inch. 
you understand 
a joke! I can 
only take me view 

Peter saw that ber bravado was evapo- 
rating, rapidly 

\ hold-up is always a joke 
especially when pistols play a 
part!’’ He scorned her appeal No, my 
child, you’re a lovely decoy, but I’ve cut 
my wisdom teeth! You'll play my game 
now! I’m sure you'll have a pleasant 
evening!” 

\ brilliant 
bolt 


car! 


very 
the 
good-humor now; 
more 
was 


so-=—=— 


“and I 
sun had 


exclaimed, 
that the 


he 


wheel, 


them in 


utterly 
the 
that,” he said sternly. 
to die yet!” 
me back to town! Turn 
do again! I won't 
I won't, I tell you! Can't 
that I was just playing 
easily explain, if you'll 


, 
go 


I Suppose 
prominent 


lash of lightning thunder- 
so close that it seemed to shake the 
How quickly the had 
taken them! MHow intrigued he 
have been! 

Well have to 


storm 


over- 
must 


my 


aside 
woods 


run for shelter, 
dear,” Peter Paul said, “for joking 
it’s not safe to drive through these 
with that storm overhead! 

He had to be pretty stern with himself 
as he raced his car against the oncoming 
storm, for the girl’s distress was becom- 
ing more and more apparent ind Peter 
Paul had never been especially valiant in 
resisting the charms of the fair sex 

He sealed his ears against her explana- 
tions, which became more and more 
voluble, even frantic, and at the Wayside 
Inn he lifted her out with masterful arms, 
again all but dissuaded by the plead- 
ing in her and dashed onto the 
porch as a man appeared in the doorway, 
and a voice spoke above the wind: 

“Come in! Going to be a big storm!” * 
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And then, as the man made way for his 
guests to enter, he added “Bride and 
groom? Well, well!” 

Peter Paul set his burden down and 
looked about the hallway of a shabby 
old colonial house furnished with mas- 

ve antique furniture and ragged up- 
holstery, reminiscent of former splendor 

This looks more like a home than a 
hotel he commented 

We take tourists now. Would you 
like supp’.? Wait, I'll light a lamp, the 
storm caught us unawares.” 

“We'd like supper, if it’s convenient, 


thank you.” Peter shot a glance at his 
companion, standing motionless at his 
side. “We might even spend the night 


if the rain continues 


A TREMBLING hand clutched Peter 
Paul's arm as the host vanished 
into the shadows at the rear of the hall- 


way, and a frightened voice whispered: 

Do you mean that we can't drive back 
tonight? Who are these people? I don’t 
like it!” 


“It’s an overnight tourists’ shelter,” 
Peter Paul reassured her, and then as the 
thunder boomed louder he drew her shak- 
ing form down on a settee before the 
remains of a fire. “Don’t be frightened,” 
he said, and he knew that his voice 
sounded kinder than he intended it to 
sound 

The girl knew it. too, and she was about 
to resume her pleading when the entrance 
of the lady of the house, a small woman 
of the faded gentility type, stopped her 

“How do you do?” the woman said 
politely My husband said you'd like 
supper, and if you don't mind sharing 
what I’ve cooked for him I'll be glad to 


serve you It's more cheery in the 
kitchen, I think. Will you come out 
there? Or would you rather take your 
bride up-stairs first? Henry, bring an- 


other lamp! This way, well get your 
bags as soon as the storm lets up.” 

“Oh. please, I'd rather not go up—till 
after supper,” the girl broke in hurriedly. 

I'm so hungry! 

Peter Paul saw the shadow of a smile 
upon the woman's kindly face, and he 
suppressed a passionate desire to laugh 
as he had never laughed before! Here 
was a lark indeed, such an adventure as 
his wildest fancy could not have depicted! 
Oh, what a story to tell! 

He controlled his emotions sufficiently 
to lead the girl into the homelike kitchen. 

“Sit here.’ he directed, pulling out a 
chair, and for the benefit of his hostess 
he added one’ word, ardently spoken: 

Dear!” 


rTCHE girl obeyed mechanically. She 

seemed, for the moment, to have no 
fight left in her, but Peter Paul forced 
himself to remain skeptical 

He ipplied himselt diligently to his 
supper, principally pork and corn bread 
while his spirits soared higher and higher 
is his bride's discomfiture increased by 
leaps and bounds—a condition duly noted 
by the lady of the house 

“Now do eat a bit, honey,” she in- 
sisted! “Can’t you make her take some- 
thing? By the way, you haven't told us 
your name? Gaylord? Well, I expect 
I'm the first to give Mrs. Gaylord her 
new title,” she went on, setting down a 
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plate of steaming corn bread. “This is 
quite an honor for this old house. We 
don't entertain a bridal pair every day!” 

From the corner of his eye Peter Paul 
watched the fair face flush, the lips 
tremble. and he realized that he had 
stopped thinking her a bandit! No, there 
was some other explanation for this 
strange adventure. He really should have 
been gentleman enough to let her tell her 
story 

The proprietor entered, announcing 
that the telephone was dead 

“Regular cloudburst, too,” he con- 
cluded. “I'll light a fire in the bedroom. 
Come right up and make yourselves at 
home 2 

His wife followed him from the 
kitchen, and the girl sprang to her feet. 
“T can’t go up; you know I can't! Be 
human— Oh, you can see I’m not what 
you think!” 

“You've had a dozen chances to get 
out of this mess.” Peter Paul’s eyes 
burned into hers. “Why don’t you con- 
fess to these people? Looks to me as if 
you were finding Gaylord a mighty good 
alias just now!” 

But in spite of his scathing comment, 
he had never been more miserable. He 
wasn't the kind of man who elopes with 
an unprotected maiden—not a bit! 

“See here,” he led her firmly from the 
kitchen. “Come up-stairs and I'll hear 
what you have to say. You needn't be 
afraid, though I'll admit I'm human, and 
you're devastatingly pretty, my child!” 
And he resisted an almost overwhelming 
desire to kiss her, then and there—poor 
Peter Paul! 

The bedroom was barnlike and cold, 
but presently a fire crackled in the Frank- 
lin stove, and the young couple hovered 
in its glow. 


WANT to tell you; I want to tell 
you,’ was all she could manage at 

first. Then the story came out, halt- 
ingly: “I’m so sorry—we thought it 
would be such fun. We put a lot of 
numbers in a hat, and the one who drew 
seven was to dress like this and—and do 
what I did. Nan tried it yesterday, but 
she lost her nerve, and today it was my 
turn! We'd been waiting since lunch for 
the right kind of a man, and you came, 
and I—well, I just had to show them I 
wasnt afraid 

Peter Paul couldn't believe his ears. 

“And the pistol? That was a sort of 
precaution, I suppose, in case I took you 
seriously?” 

“Yes!” Fresh sobs 

“One thing more,” Peter Paul was 
weighing this evidence carefully. ‘When 
you reached this house there was noth- 
ing to prevent your telling these re- 
spectable people the truth instead of al- 
lowing vourself to be assigned to a bridal 
suite with a perfect stranger. My ex- 
perience may be limited, but I've ob- 
served that nice girls don’t go quite so 
far, if I may put it that way?” 

“But I didn’t dare, my father would 
kill me!” 

“Your father? Oh yes, the senator!” 

“He’s not a senafor—that was all made 
up.” she confessed. “And oh, I can’t 
bear to tell you who he really is! You'd 
Gespise me more than you do now.” her 
voice broke. “I’ve done a dreadful thing. 
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Oh, I could die of shame,” she sobbed. 

“And your mother?” Peter Paul ig- 
nored her last statement. 

“Out of town. I’ve been at Nan’s, 
and only the girls know! If I told these 
people and the papers got the story 
Father would have a terrille time!” 

“And to protect him you were willing 
to sacrifice yourself,” Peter Paul said 
thoughtfully. “Or perhaps you weren't! 
Perhaps you trusted me, little girl. Is 
that the truth?” 

A sob was her only reply, accompanied 
by a look that sent his heart throbbing 
up into the neighborhood of his throat. 

“If I could only believe you! How 
can I be sure that I won't get into all 
kinds of a mess, lose my job and my 
reputation and everything else! Who 
is your father, dear?” And the endear- 
ment slipped out unnoticed. “You'll 
have to tell me!” 

Her answer, whispered low, startled 
Peter Paul more than anything which kad 
yet occurred. 

“You little imp!” he cried sternly. 
“You naughty, bad child! The daughter 
of one of the most important men in 
the country behaving like an adventuress! 
No wonder you're scared!” 

More tears, while Peter paced the floor 
of that colonial bedroom, racking his 
brain. What would he do next? 

He needed his wits, if he had ever 
needed them! Simple enough to demand 
another room, or stay in the hall, but 
here another thought arose. How could 
he be sure he'd find his lovely captive in 
the morning? It would be like her to 
get out of a window, regardless of the 
storm! It would not be safe to take his 
eyes off her, even when she was asleep! 

It was at this crisis that he saw the 
telephone, and had his brilliant inspira- 
tion, the one that was to make such a 
lasting impression upon his future. Pos- 
sibly there was some mistake about the 
wires being down—he'd find out! 

The girl roused up as he reached for 
the receiver. Terror was in her eyes, her 
voice 

“You won't call Father!” 

A faint buzzing came through the in- 
strument, and Peter caught the girl be- 
fore she could tear it from the socket 

“No, you don't!” he gritted his teeth. 
while his extra arm held her close, im- 
prisoning those little hands. “I'll have 
to call him. My own reputation is worth 
something, remember! Your house num- 
ber, quickly; they're answering!” 

He really hadn’t meant to give her such 
a terrific squeeze. but there wasn’t time 
to apologize, for the operator was answer- 
ing, receiving instructions to reach a cer- 
tain very well-known man in Washington 
immediately. 

“T want to speak to him on urgent 
business, about his daughter. Hurry!” 

“Oh, please, please don’t, don’t!” Ter- 
ror clutched her iri a deadly grip. “Don't 
tell him the truth; he'll kill me!” 

“Nonsense!” Peter assumed a con- 
fidence he was far from feeling. ‘Leave 
everything to me!” He wished that he 
was not so nervous. It was horrid to 
turn hot and cold by turns; it really 
spoiled his form! For when a girl is 
weeping her heart out in your arms it 
does something to you—something crush- 
ing, if undefinable! 








ERHAPS he wished that Long Dis- 

tance might fail to make the con- 
nection, perhaps he had other thoughts, 
definite; but fate willed otherwise, 
for in an incredibly short time the great 
an was on the wire, demanding the 
whereabouts of his daughter in no un- 
ertain terms! 

Peter Paul introduced himself, giving 
he names of people who would vouch 
for him in Washington. He explained, 
olubly, that he had happened to take 
the young lady in question for a drive; 
that they had been caught in the storm, 
marooned, owing to unsafe roads—really, 
he might have made a worse job of it! 

The nature of that father’s reply, to- 
ether with the language in which it was 
ouched, convinced Peter Paul that his 
aughter’s wholesome terror of her parent 
was well founded 

“How dared you jeopardize a young 
girls name? What kind of a fellow are 
you? I’ve never heard of such colossal 
nerve! No matter what excuses you 
nake, she can’t live this down. These 
Washington tongues will stab at her all 
her life. Let me speak to my daughter, 
mmediately!” 

“She doesn’t want to speak to you”— 
Peter Paul had the priceless gift of being 
ble to keep his temper when his ad- 
ersary had lost his—‘‘and you needn't 
vorry about your daughter's good name! 
This was only an innocent prank, but 
if the consequences are what you say, 
we've a way to escape them. She can 
hange her name as soon as she wants 
o. In fact I am about to urge her to 
ke mine!” 

He never had a very clear idea of the 
etort which thundered through the re- 
eiver, for his attention was absorbed 

the voice much nearer, a low, sobbing 
rotest: 


ess 


“Oh, you mustn’t do that—it’s not fair | 


—I’ve cheated you, but I didn’t mean 
to hurt anybody—I’m so ashamed!” 

Soft locks brushed his cheek, the fra- 
grance of lilies imprisoned his senses. He 
had wit enough to realize that he was 
hopelessly lost. and to rejoice as he went 
down, colors flying! 

“Tt’s all right.” he whispered back 
“T’ve been crazy about you since I caught 
sight of you on that step. I—lI’m not 
engaged, or anything like that. and | 
never could be now, not after seeing you 
bride! We can be married some 
the morning and then go and 

family! What do you say 


as a 
where in 
face your 
sweetheart ! 


Any girl would have said what she did 


then. A cave man is always irresistible 
especially such a competent one! Peter 
Paul managed to keep his head, exerting 
his newly born authority so far as to 
force her to hand her bridal garments 
into his keeping for the night; for with 
a girl like that you can’t be sure of 
anything! 

Then, as he drew up a chair outside 
her closed door and prepared to await 
the dawn, he realized his total ignorance 
of one highly important detail 

Softly he opened the door a crack. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “I don’t even 
know your name!” 

Her reply came back faintly: 

“Patty!” 

“Patty!” he said to himself again 
again, “Patty—Patty Gaylord!’ 

Presently he noticed that his hand still 
held the bridal veil and in its folds a 
spray of crushed orange blossoms. His 
lips pressed against the blossoms, strange- 
ly sweet. 

“I never dreamed,” said Peter Paul 
“that anything like this could happen to 
me!” 


and 
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Lola’s Gold Rush 


continued from page 24 


she had taken any interest in nature be- 
yond the expensive variety exhibited in 
lorists’ shops. It was rather a pity, she 
thought, that love was such bunk. To 
wander on a day like this through the 
voods with a lover who was young and 
inspoiled and tender Applesauce! 
There wasn’t any. She was getting as 
ushy as Ivy Sanders. 
She finally settled 
rustic bench near the path 
ime. Nothing stirred but 
nd the birds and squirrels. 
itching the shadows flickering on 
ith and thinking about men and 
tascinating game she was about 
Suddenly there was a stir of 
down the path. She grew tense. 
was coming toward her. She 
him breathlessly. Her hands were 
and her heart jumped unnaturally. She 
settled herself, her eyes wide open and 
soft, her lips parted, her body drooping 
little as if toward invisible arms. 
He came on. He hadn’t seen her yet, 
nd unconscious of her scrutiny he threw 
out his arms and stretched them, then 
ked up a stone and tossed it ata chat- 
ering squirrel and laughed when it 
missed. Then he began to whistle blithe- 


herself on a little 

Nobody 
the leaves 
Lola sat 
the 
the 
play. 
branches 
A man 
watched 
cold 


ly, out of tune, and then to sing: 


Golden glowing lamps are throwing 
Light above, 
And the swaying 
Love Love 


tune is saving, Love, 


He was a tall 
ing horn-rimmed glasses 
so vivid that she could tell their 
from where she sat He was bare-headed 
and his brown hair curled crisply at the 
ends. His clothes were gray and he had 
thrust a gardenia through his buttonhole 

He saw her suddenly and 
whistling 

Well! he 
of breath 
out of?” 

Lola looked at him artlessly 
I trespassing?” she stammered 

Lord no,” he answered quickly. 
grounds are open to the public. And you 
belong here. It was your wood first 
You know, I’ve often heard of dryads 
but I never saw one before.” 

Lola smiled a vague, wistful smile 
Dryads! She could not remember 
whether they were the ones that had 
tails, or were headless. 
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wiry young man 
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wear 
eyes 
color 


stopped 


release 


come 


with a 
did you 


exclaimed, 


Which tree 
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I'm staying in the village,”’ she 
him right 
Really? Then you didn't come out 
ve after all. Well, in a way tha’’s 
I fancy a dryad wouldn't be a 
very on panionable thing 
He sighed It's a long w 


woods h hint 


put 


ilk through 
those 
She moved 


the 


beside 


iside just a little, on 


Opp d doy l 
his long legs 


lor 


narrow nD 
her 


| 
ind 


women 


beautiful 

have brown 
hair and le pink ears 
Lola way “< towar | him 
quick gl het 
to his I¢ 


t llow 
ously 


into brown 
ng 


philosophiz he said 


without a personal 


ipplication 

in my ile lor a 
I ever did 

just the l d choo e 

’ Her eves were heavy 


KIss Mme de- 


no place 
SOrry It 


decide 


sort 


nguor You ll 

tured 

No' , 

iwayv trom 
know it’s 


lore you go she murt 
He nswe oughly, 
He took few 
then turned ick 
lucky tor nt I 
His manner att 
They lose 


der tree 


her 
not 


steps 
You 

I] in lov with drvads.’ 

pred the old lightness 


their souls and are 


buried un- 


looked at him 


with h languid 
toward him like 
the breeze blow He put 
out his arms until he touched her 
Then he dropped them 

No damn it! he said 


| won't 


H' STUMBLED away down the path, 
ilmost running Lola sat down 
iain on t 


Lola 
eves Her bod droope¢ 
tlower that 
ilmost 


ilmost 


angrily 


he bench, opened the silver bag 


her 


powder on nose 
She made a little dab at her 
and ran it 


ind dabbed some 


hin 
lips, took out a little comb 
through her han 
She looked at 
cross the path ind 
How of him to run rather than 
kiss her! But he would come back 
When men ran away they always did come 
hack 
The next day 
yrove, he 
ench where he 


ipproac he d he 
] 


flickering 
about men 


sh idow s 
thought 
iway 


the 


silly 


went to the 
the same 
het As she 


it her coldly and 


she 
ting on 


when 
was there sit 
had found 
looked 
cowler 
You can't fool me he said rudely 
When I first saw you I thought you were 
different. But I've watched you going up 
down in town. You're just another 
Broadway Beauties, man-hunters 

port of it, ‘kept with 

paying your 


Wo! n 


| ior 


aecency ot 
sighed Lela meekly It’s 


oved 


her 
of the bench 


side ungraciously and made 
She sat nidly on 


Her meekness ex- 


down tir 


you 
just another 

sked Lola sle 

hir 

her ingry 
queer laugh 


Her soft 


for an 
nd ert 


pouting lips 
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lifted to his. When he released her he 
gave his queer laugh again. “At least you 
know how to give the illusion of reality.” 
Lola put up a finger and touched his 
lips. “I like your mouth,” she murmured. 
It’s a nice mouth.” 
He laughed again 
your mouth, too.” he 
to kiss your mouth.” 
His hands irembled on her shoulders 
ind gripped into the soft flesh. “Don’t 
make me feel like this unless you mean 
it.’ he said hoarsely. “If you're playing 
for heaven's sake let me go now.” 
She twisted her finger through his hair. 
I ike your hair,” she told him drowsily. 
I like the little twisty way it curls.’ 
He walked home with her. The next 
day. and the next they met in the grove. 
Each time he brought her a single perfect 
rosebud. It might as easily have been 
two dozen thought, but he was so 
things. He seemed 
to think one was all she wanted. 


“T like 
“I like 


differently. 
answered. 


1 game 


she 


simple about some 


( NE evening they went to the moving 

picture show and sat holding hands 
like the gawkiest of lovers He kissed 
her under the trees when he walked home 
with her 

“I'll be going away in a day or so,” he 
told her I don't know how long I'll be 
Vl ill this-—— 

Her heart stood still She went cold 
ill over. That night she lay awake think- 
ing. If he went away that would be the 
end of it. Now was the time to play her 
stake for the biggest game She 
couldn't let him slip through her hands 
when there was a way to tie him. The 
fools were the women who didn’t know 
when to play their trump card. She 
wasn't a fool. or a coward! 

She was a little late the next afternoon 
at their meeting place in the grove. It 
was already getting near dusk when she 
came down the path. He came to meet 
her. looking hurt. ‘You're late—the last 
time we ll be together like this.” 

She smiled. “Oh, well. I'll stay a little 
later! Let's walk.” she suggested. “I’ve 
never seen the grove—way back——” 

He put his arm about her, and they 
started slowly down the path. “We'll 
have to keep our bearings,” he said. “The 
path twists a good bit Easy to get 
lost in the dark.” 

They stopped at intervals for kisses. 
The darkness dropped over them like a 
veil Something screeched near them. 
“Oh.” gasped Lola, “what's that?” 

She huddled closer into his arms. He 
lifted her half off her feet and kissed her 
igain and again until she struggled for 
breath 

“We'd better go back.” he said in a 
stifled voice. He tried to penetrate the 
darkness about them. “How did we get 
Here's the shelter where we come 
to work. We're about a mile and a half 
from the road.” 

I'm tired,” quavered Lola. 
to rest 

He hesitated. “Come inside. 
a minute before we turn back 

He fumbled until he found the light 

d it on. It was really a little 

house protected from the 

There were a couch and a table 

some books, a small desk and some 
tic chairs. 


gone niss 


biggest 


so far? 


“T’ve got 


, We'll rest 


10s 


Loia sat down on the couch and kicked 
off her shoes. Very pale, he stood for a 
moment looking at her. Then he dropped 
down beside her and drew her into his 
arms. His heart was beating so fast that 
it seemed like somebody’s fist knocking 
at her own. 


HE grocer’s knock at her door wak 
ened her the next morning. “Tek 
phone, Miss!” 

She sprang out of bed, slipped on a 
negligée and put a long coat over it. Sh 
had to go to the grocery to use t 
phone 

His voice came, steady and reassuring 
“Sweetheart, come on over to the grov 
as soon as you can—the old place.” 

He was waiting in the path. His eyes 
were bright and rather sheepish. He did 
not move until she was very close; then 
he made a lunge and grabbed her in his 
arms. 

“You little darling. 
tired of kissing you? Listen, love, I’ve 
got to go to New York simply must 

business. Why can’t you get ready 
and go with me? We'll get married as 
soon as we get there—this afternoon. Will 
you?” 

Her eyes turned to the massive walls otf 
McVeigh Towers showing through the 
trees. In her mind she was seeing dis- 
connected phrases from newspapers: “Mr 
and Mrs. Jerry McVeigh honey- 
mooning at Palm Beach shopping in 
Paris the season in London 
the bridegroom’s gift a chateau 
string of pearls = 

“Yes,” she breathed, “we 
well 7 . 

He kissed her hungrily, drawing his lips 
down the perfect line of her throat. 

“We'll have to do our honeymooning 
in New York,” he explained finally. “I've 
got to be pretty much on the job until 
Jerry gets back—— 

“Jerry McVeigh,” he explained, seeing 
her queer look. “I’m his secretary, you 
know.” 

She looked down at 
rocked like a green sea. 

“IT never thought about explaining,” he 
laughed. “I never thought of anything, I 
guess, but that I was crazy about you. I 
felt as if I was Adam discovering Eve 
I've been with Jerry ever since I came 
out of college. He's in London now visit- 
ing his fiancée. They met in Italy when 
they got in a scrap over a ruin they both 
wanted to dig up, and discovered that 
they were kindred souls. They're going 
to be married in June and honeymoon in 
some buried city. Jerry and I have been 
living together in the morgue,” he nodded 
toward the Towers, “but of course when 
he brings his bride I won't stay. Any- 
way,” he rubbed his cheek against hers 
“we'll want a place of our own, sweetest 
a nice little cottage somewhere with a 
garden, and a dog and a cat, and a good 
little car—and a couple of babies.” He 
held her close. “Isn’t that what you want, 
darling?” 

She swallowed once. 
queer dazed look. 
faintly 

Something had gone wrong. She had 
played the wrong card somewhere—she 
was in love with him. 


he te! 


Will I ever get 


may as 


the which 


grass 


Her eyes had a 
She said “Yes, 





Diana 


—continued from page 39 


nyway. Where are you planning to 
stay?” 

“Mrs. Burton,’ Diana said suddenly, 
the minister's wife.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She is living in San Francisco now, 
and she would probably know of a room.” 

Vivian smiled. “Perhaps you can find 
her in the telephone directory,” she said. 

Diana found Mrs. Burton’s telephone 
number opposite an address on Clement 
Street. It had not occurred to her that 
her explanation to Mrs. Burton might be 
difficult. But she found she could not 
broach the delicate matter of a room 
over the telephone. 

“T thought I’d run over and see you 
this afternoon, Mrs. Burton. If you 
aren’t too busy is 

“Never too 
child!” 

Mrs. Burton thought if Diana was de- 
termined to live apart from her husband. 
it would be “nice” for her to stay there. 
Diana agreed with mental reservations. 
Any port in a storm. 

She returned to Vivian’s with a gradu- 
ally mounting excitement, staring as she 
opened the door 


busy to see you, dear 


CHAPTER \XII 


MAN was there. One of the most 

distinguished looking men she had 
ever seen. Diana was thrilled when he 
kissed her hand and murmured: “Little 
sister, I salute you!” 

“This is a dear friend of mine, Diana,” 
said Vivian. “Mr. Jason Winterble.” 

“She means,” little sister thought ex- 
citedly, “that here is the donor of the 
gifts.” 

Vivian 
quietly : 
have some tea. 
going.” 

After lunch the next day the two girls 
said good-bye. Vivian promised to keep 
in touch with her sister, but she did not 
ask Diana to write. 

\ week-end with Mrs 
Diana frantic for action. Monday found 
her on her way to school As she passed 
the Littlke Theater where the school pro- 
duced its plays, her heart pounded 
Would she ever her name there in 
lighted letters? 


said 
and 
just 


seemed nervous, but she 
“Take off your things, dear, 
Mr. Winterble is 


Burton | 


see 


Dr1ana! 


Sa cred 
were 
was 


Then she stepped within the 
portals of the school. Her hands 
lumps of ice. But on the whole it 
easier than she had expected. 

Dancing came first. She had been told 
to bring a middy, bloomers and ballets. 
When she entered the dark little dressing 
room, she found two girls, already in the 
first stages of undressing. 

Both girls looked Diana over. 

New girl?” asked one. 

“Yes.” Diana smiled. 

‘“What’s your name? Mine’s Beachy.” 
Diana Vane. Is it Miss Beachy?” 
Just plain Beachy Beachy the 

naughty one! Beachy, the unquenchable! 
This other shrinking violet is Barbara 


Dean. Bab for short. And one of our 
‘star’ pupils.” 

Bab laughed. She was a darling. 

We are glad to have you with us, Miss 
Vane Dont pay any attention to 


Beachy.’ 


FTER the dancing lesson there fol- 
lowed an hour of voice work. 

Diana found that the director, an Eng- 
lish actor, with a marvelously pure voice, 
had a dignity and gentle kindness which 
outweighed his waistcoat with its row of 
purple buttons. She confided her admira- 
tion to Beachy, who had shown signs of 
restlessness during the last hour. She 
frowned and fidgeted. At the beginning 
of the with the famous Klesalek, 
she moved her seat beside one of the 
boys. She called him, affectionately, “my 
Charles.” 

The half hour with Shepherd Seton 
was the climax of Diana’s day. Here she 
found a magnetic personality, which 
reached out and made every student his 
The restless class gave absolute attention 
Diana felt as if an electric current were 
pouring into her body. Yet he spoke to 
her only once, criticizing her breathing 
Nothing escaped him. She left his room 
with every nerve tingling; was half-way 
to the street car before she came to earth 


class 


CHAPTER XIII 


V EEKS of work followed. Diana 

found it difficult to overcome the 
repression her mother had taught her 
She caught herself struggling to conceal 
emotions while her instructors cried, “Let 
go!” 

One day after Klesalek had dismissed 
the class he asked her to remain. 

“My girl,” he said quietly, “you have 
the sensitive soul of an artist. Do you 
also have the ability to work? Are you 
remaining at Seton’s?” 

I should like to, but the tuition is so 
high. I thought I might stop and get a 
place in a stock company 

You couldnt.’ he 

Nothing worth while 
of training. But you have the makings 

Tears came to her eyes. She knew this 
the highest praise he could give 
And he did not commend lightly 

‘lll think it over,” she said 
new term begins tomorrow.” 

When she reached home 
letter from Arthur 


said, bluntly 
You need months 


was 
“The 


found a 


she 


Come back, little thing! I didn’t 
realize how much I'd miss you. Do you 
miss me, too? I was wrong to give 
you up so easily. I should have made 
you stay with me. I think, if you'd 
give me a chance I could teach you how 
to love! If you would life would be a 
paradise on earth But if you come 
back you can make your own condi- 
tions! I want you, Diana, and remem 
ber you are still MY WIFE 


The end found her crumpled on the 
bed 

He is lonely,” she sobbed. ‘He needs 
me.” 

She see Mrs. Burton 


looked up to 
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standing in the door looking at her 

Dear child, I see you've had a letter 
from your husband.” 

Yes. I wonder where he got my ad- 
dress. I didn’t give it to him.’ 

“Where do you suppose? 
fat littke mother bird must 
him up and given it to him.’ 

You? Oh, you didn’t?’ 

‘Why not? He was mest uppreciative. 
And 1 thought it right that he should 
know. Your mother would have wished 
me to do it, Diana.” 

Confident that she had done her part 
tevard a reconciliation, she pussyfooted 
softly from the room. While the girl on 
the bed clenched her hands and cried: 
She expects me to go back to him. But 
I won't. I won’t! If I went back we'd 
be sorry all the rest of our lives. I've 
got to stick it now.” 

With the tears still wet on her 
she seized pen and paper and wrote: 


A bird—a 
have called 


face 


I shall not come back until I can 
be the kind of wife you want me to be. 


she cried. and 


never,” 


Which 


sealed it 


means 


quickly 
CHAPTER XIV 


TOT so easy those first weeks of in- 
work! Diana wondered if 
were trying to make it as 
No single error was 
allowed to Teachers and pupils, 
alike, seemed to her hypercritical 

Only one pair of eyes never criticized. 
They belonged to a young man—a Dr 
Ruthven—whose story had _ interested 
Diana 

Just ready to practise when the War 
broke out and he enlisted,” Babs had told 
her “Shell-shocked, gassed—several 
years in hospital. Some of his friends 
got him interested in this, but you can tell 
he thinks it pretty much bunk.” 

Whether he thought it “bunk” or not 
he did very good work, and was popular 
with instructors and pupils alike. One 
day after a particularly trying morning 
for Diana he followed her into the street, 
that he walk home with her. 
where you live.” he smiled 
Street. And the walk will 


crease d 
her teachers 
difficult as possible 
pass 


suggesting 

‘I know 
On Clement 
do you good 

Pleased at 
consented to walk 
Mrs. Burton's front 
came 

“You're lucky today,” Ruthven said 
putting an envelop into her outstretched 
hand 

“Mrs. Arthur Vane” 
urprised young doctor 

“So vou are married?” 

Yes. Until we get a divorce.” 

‘I knew there was something different 
about you,” he said. 

\fter that they became very 
triends. They practised together fre- 
quently, and the doctor’s criticism and 
help had not a little to do with Diana's 
improved classroom work 


his kindly interest Diana 
As they lingered on 
steps, the postman 


the 


stared up at 


good 


NE morning in class some weeks later 
Beachy sat down beside her. Diana 
noticed that Charles was sitting across the 
room 
“What's the matter 
friend?” she whispered. 


with the boy 
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Beachy shook her head _irritably. 
“Don't talk to me!” Her skin was color- 
less, her eyes deep-circled. 

“Oh, all right,” Diana retorted. 
me know when you come out of it.” 

Mr. Klesalek started with “Sowing the 
Wind,” Paul Ruthven and Nadine on the 
floor. 

“All right, Miss Beachy. You may 
take the part of Maude this morning.” 

The class smiled. Beachy adored play- 
ing the saucy Maude quite as much as 
they adored seeing her. But now tears 
were rolling down her white cheeks. 
Klesalek’s tone changed 

“What's the trouble, darling? Are you 
ill?” 

She nodded 
green. 

“Oh, don’t let me die,” she 
and slid sickeningly to the floor 
taken poison.” 

It was Dr. Paul Ruthven who cleared 
the room and gave quick directions. 
Diana marveled at the coolness with 
which he handled the situation. 

Diana thought Beachy’s groans and 
tears would have disgusted most men. 
But Charles, more innocent-eyed than 
ever, patted her hand, saying gently: 
“There now, Baby. You'll be all right.” 

At last, weak and trembling, but en- 
tirely safe, Beachy was bundled into a 
car and taken home. 

“IT took it just before class,” she ex- 
plained to Diana. “I wanted Charles to 
see me die because he was mad at me. I 
had no idea,” she added wryly, “‘that it 
would make me so deathly sick.” 

Diana, walking down the street 
Paul, thrilled with pride 

“You were wonderful,” she said. 

“Any one could have done that. 
poor little fool!” 

“About our practising,” he said later, 
“I’m afraid it will have to be done at 
night for awhile. ‘Experience’ is to be 
put on next month and rehearsals will 
start tomorrow. Couldn’t we practise 
Anatol here?” 

Diana agreed. Not 
tered the house did she 
might not please her landlady. 
were justified. 

The result was a hurried explanation 
to Paul. When she had finished she said 
frankly: “But I'll practise anywhere else 
you suggest.” 

He frowned. “I’m living alone. Have 
two rooms up over a bakery. Not much 
of a place, but it gives me space for my 
books.” 

“Shall we practise there?” Diana asked. 
After all, why not? She was sure she 
had nothing to fear from this friendly. 
sad-faced young man. 

That very night he called for her and 
carried her gently off under Mrs. Burton’s 
disapproving eyes. Diana felt the tang 
of a great adventure 

His two rooms were truly “nothing 
much.” Two battered leather chairs; a 
heavy oak desk, littered with papers; an 
electric toaster; a sanitary cot and walls 
lined with books. 

Paul made no apologies, and. almost 
immediately Diana felt a sense of harbor 
in that quiet room. The hours flew. They 
were astonished when it was eleven 
o'clock. 

One afternoon they cut rehearsal and 
at six o'clock they dined in the crowded 
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“Let 


Her whiteness changed to 


moaned 
“T’ve 


with 


The 


until she had en- 
suspect that it 
Her fears 


seclusion of a French restaurant, and 
afterwards he read aloud, looking up oc- 
casionally with devotion in his eyes. 

Almost silently they went to Diana's 
home that night. But when they reached 
the door he said: “Please don’t misunder- 
stand what I’m going to say, Diana.” 

“Don’t say it,” she begged. 

“T must, dear. I think we'd better not 
practise together for awhile.” 

“But why?” she asked, bewildered and 
thoroughly provoked. 

He said gravely: “I’m afraid I can’t 
continue to see you and not make love 
to you.” 

She certainly didn’t want him to make 
love. But without him the future seemed 
meaningless and empty. A lump came 
into her throat. 

“Well, good night,” she said sadly, hop- 
ing he would try to detain her. But he 
opened the door and went quickly away. 

Morning found a _ restless Diana. 
Strange how her impersonal relationship 
with Paul Ruthven had crystallized into 
intimacy with those few words. She had 
been so happy in his companionship 

She was roused from her reverie by 
Nadine. 

“Beachy wants you to come to see 
her. She’s been awfully sick, but they 
say she’s better now.” 

“Tl go this afternoon,” Diana prom- 
ised. “Where does she live?” 

The color rose in her cheeks as Nadine 
gave her the address. Only a few blocks 
from Paul! 

A nurse in uniform opened the door 
of an apartment cluttered with furniture. 
Diana was surprised to see Beachy’s thin 
face radiant with smiles. 

“IT want to see you privately. Oh, 
Diana, we're going to be married just 
as soon as I can leave this room.” 

“You and Charles?” 

Something pathetic about the tense 
little figure brought tears to Diana’s 
eyes. Wouldn't it be wonderful to be 
able to feel that way? 

Beachy stared at her. 

“Haven't you ever been in love?” she 
inquired seriously. 

“Not like that. You see, I may as well 
tell you, darling, I tried being married.” 

“Why, Diana Vane! Not really! How 
perfectly thrilling!” 

“Don’t say any more, please!” Diana 
cried. She was on the verge of tears 
but she forced herself to say: “I’m not 
mad. Only I can’t talk about it.” 

Beachy was only too happy to discuss 
her own plans. Diana waited until the 
nurse returned, when she _ departed 
thoughtfully. For some reason the other 
girl’s happiness hurt. 

Diana realized that she was nearing 
the bakery over which Paul roomed. Al- 
most defiantly she turned into the narrow 
entrance. He might not be there. But 
that was one advantage of a place like 
San Francisco! No one cared if you 
went up-stairs to see if your young man 
were home. 

The door was partly ajar. She entered, 
closing it after her. He was not in the 
living room. 

“Paul,” she called. 

There was no answer. With a fright- 
ened movement of decision she sprang to 
the curtains which concealed his bed- 
room and flung them apart 





CHAPTER XV 


AUL was lying across the army cot 

seemingly asleep. Diana put her hand 
gainst his hot face and as he felt the 
ool pressure he grasped her fingers with- 
out opening his eyes. 

“Diana!” 

“Yes, Paul!” 

But that was all. He slept again. 
Diana did not know what to do. While 
she was pondering the door was pushed 
open by a large, ruddy-faced man. His 
physician’s bag seemed an answer to her 
wrayer 

“And how is our young man?” 
sked 

“Oh, I don’t know. 

the matter, doctor? 
here before?” 

“I’ve had charge of his case for several 

onths. He called this morning and 
sked me to stop as soon as I could. 
I'm afraid he’s in a very serious condi- 
tion.” 

He was adjusting straps about Paul’s 
rm. 

“Just as I feared. Blood pressure over 
two hundred. Do you intend to stay for 
while?” 

‘I can if it’s necessary.” 

“He'll have to have some one. If he 
isn’t better tomorrow we'll take him to 
the hospital.” 

Diana removed her hat and took his 
urt- directions. He promised to send ice 
ind an ice cap from the drugstore, and 
when these had come, Diana realized that 

was dark. She must telephone Mrs. 
Burton. As she was getting her hat, Paul 

illed: “Diana!” 

She ran back 

Don't leave 
ne!” 

He pressed his face against her hand. 
She knew he delirious, but his in- 
sistence wrought on her heart like the 
plea of a child. Later in the evening 
he again tried to slip from her chair. 
He stirred at once 

It isn’t worth it,” she decided. “I 
in explain to Mrs. Burton tomorrow.” 

Early in the morning his temperature 
went down. He opened his eyes and said 
rationally: “That’s funny. I thought I 
vas dreaming that you were here.” 

I've been here all night,” she replied. 

You shouldn't have done it, Diana. 
How did you happen to come?” 

She explained and told him of the 
loctor’s visit 

Dr. Wayne returned at ten o'clock. He 
frowned as he took Paul’s blood pressure. 

‘We'll have-to relieve that, Paul.” 

All right, but Diana must not stay.” 

Diana was faint with horror at what 

ust be in store for him. 

Shall I stop in this afternoon?” 
sked fearfully. 

“Will you? Just for a minute? Don’t 
ook so tragic, dear. This won’t amount 
o anything. It sounds worse than it 


I 


he 


I just came. What 
Have you been 


me! Please don’t leave 


was 


she 


| ER worry over Paul kept her from 


considering her own situation. Not 
intil she approached Mrs. Burton’s steps 
lid it occur to her that she might have 
ome difficulty with her explanation. She 
decided to tell the truth. After all, the 
lady was human... 


Mrs. Burton was in the kitchen, clean- | 
ing cupboards. 

“Good morning,” 
fully. “Did you 
napped?”’ 

Mrs. Burton 
hips. 

“But why didn't you telephone?” 

“T couldn't. You see his rooms 

“His Diana, do you 
there and admit to me that you 
the night with a man?” 

A veil dropped over 
Diana’s face 

“T see you don’t believe me,” she said 
coldly. ‘But I have told you the truth 

Suddenly Diana burst into tears and 
started for her own room. But before 
she could reach the door there was a 
knock and Arthur entered 

She stared at him, dull-eyed, while 
Mrs. Burton said seriously: “I think 
you should repeat your story to your hus- 
band, Diana. He’s been up all night 
searching for you.” 

Arthur’s face was white. He said nerv- 
ously: “When did you get home, Diana?” 

“This morning.’ 

His eyes seemed to avoid hers. 

“I’m glad you're all right. I was afraid 
something had happened to you.” 

Something tortured in his voice made 
her cry “Oh, Arthur, I’m sorry I’ve 
caused so much trouble. I had no idea 
any one would worry before this morn- 
ing.” 

“T sat up,” interrupted her landlady, 
“until two o'clock. Then I called youi 
husband. I think he has a right to know 
where you were.” 

“Then you tell him,” Diana said, with 
unexpected spirit 

Mrs. Burton did 
marks with “she says,” which cast 
baleful significance over every word 

Arthur asked, when she had finished 

“Who is this fellow, Diana?” 

“He’s a student at Seton’s,” 
faltered. “I suppose you don’t 
me, either.” 

“Yes, I do.” Arthur answered, coldly 
“It’s exactly the crazy kind of thing you 
would do. It doesn’t add anything to my 
opinion of you, but I suppose that’s the 
least of your worries 

At his last words, Diana 
head and cried angrily: “It 
You've no reason to worry, 
what I do.” 

‘Thanks.” he 
member that.” 

But as he 
ran after him 

“Arthur, I’m sorry you’ve been up all 
night.” 

“No, you're not. You're utterly selfish 
Nothing I do for you matters a tinker’s 
dam.” And he seized his hat and left 
When Mrs. Burton began to praise he: 
husband, Diana said stubbornly: “You're 
wasting your time. Nothing could in- 
duce me to go back to him.” 

“But what are you going to do? 
can’t go on like this.” 

As always when faced with an im- 
portant decision, Diana felt very calm and 
“outside of herself.” 

“T shan’t bother you any more either.” 
she said. ‘No doubt you mean it for the 
best, but our points of view are too dif- 
ferent for me to stay on here. 
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That’s very true.” agreed Mrs. Bur- 
ton Particularly if you continue to 
run around with other men.” 

Her voice followed Diana, who had 
started up the stairs: “You'll regret this 
Diana 


IANA smiled as she locked her door, 
[ but a moment later she had flung 
herself <a the bed. Why did it disturb 
her so to see Arthur? She didn’t love 
hin But his eyes looked so sad! 

When she came down with her bag 
Mrs Burton looked at her sadly Diana 
knew the distress in her voice was 

nuine 

You aren’t going now?” she asked 

I think I'd better. There are plenty 
of places I can go.” 

In pile of her bravado she had a 
sinking sensation as she left the shabby 
little house Would she be able to find 
roor by herself ? 

She decided that the first thing to do 
is to see about Paul. The room could 


Paul was very weak and tired But 
blood pressure’s down,” he told 
Diana 
Then he noticed the traveling bag she 
carried 
Have you gotten in bad over |! 
night ?”’ 


Yes!” she admitted, cheerfully. “But 
that leaves me captain of my own ship 
Why can't I stay here for a few days? 


You really need some one to take care 
of you, Paul. I can sleep on the cot in 
the living room 

He shook his head. “You musin't 
Diana. As things stand now I haven't a 
thing in the world to offer you. Not even 
health 

I'm not asking for anything 

Tears were in his eyes as he replied 
Oh, darling, you know I love you. Ii I 
could only get well “ 

She ran to sit beside him, stroking his 
hand But you will! Please let me 
tay until you're better. Pretend you're 
my brother vi 

Not even to herself could she explain 
the sense of peace she felt in those quiet 
rooms. And in the end she stayed 

Every afternoon she went out for a 
few simple things that could be prepared 
on the toaster. One day as she came up 
the stairs she heard Dr. Wayne and Paul 
wguing. The door was open 

But Williams thinks it will improve 
my condition a hundred per cent. It 
stands to reason it would, doctor.” 

“Naturally a tonsillectomy will relieve 
the general toxemia. But with a blood 
pressure like yours it would be extremely 
dangerous, my boy. It might mean your 
life.” 

Paul's voice was eager, insistent. “Ii 
it were successful isn’t it true that I 
would make a much quicker recovery?” 

Everything else being equal—yes.’ 

Diana entered the living room as Paul 
said I must get well, doctor. I have 
so much to live for. No chance is too 

for me to take.” 

Very well, if you insist on it. I shall 
not interfere.” 

Paul,” Diana said, when the doctor 
had gone, “you aren’t going to have your 
tonsils out against Dr. Wayne’s advice?” 

I am,” he replied, grimly. “Dr. Wil- 
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liams is-a throat specialist. One of the 
best in the city.” 

“But if it’s as dangerous as Dr. Wayne 
says .. a 
“There’s danger in any operation, 
Diana. Do you think I want to go on 
living like this?” 

They took him to the hospital the 
next day. Dr. Williams operated at ten 
o'clock, but Paul’s high blood pressure 
caused a hemorrhage, which they were 
not able to control. He died from shock 
and loss of blood. 

Diana was never able to decide just 
what Paul had meant to her. A sweet. 
tender memory, with no bitterness and 
without passion. That was Paul. Even 
her grief for him seemed without agony. 

The next week found her back at 
Seton's. And in Shepherd Seton’s class 
came the appreciation of the real mean- 
ing of work—of how it dominates one 
Once more the thrill of magnetism! His 
cool eyes studied her. His remarks seemed 
addressed to her alone. 

“You're tired, aren’t you? Wondering 
what’s the use? Listen! Forget yqur- 
selves utterly. You and your little 
tragedies! Breathe deeply. I want hap- 
piness, radiance, sunshine, Joy 
SING!” 

The class sang. And as Diana sang 
new life ran through her veins. Joy 
welled up from her troubled heart to 
meet his eyes. 

“That's right,” he smiled. “I’ve won.” 

Afterwards, swinging up the street, it 
occurred to her that she was still vi- 
brantly alive, that in all the world no 
profession was so worthy of devotion 

Her week with Paul took on the vague- 
ness of a beautiful dream ... To be 
able to work—that was what counted! 
That was life! 


CHAPTER XVI 


EPTEMBER came gloriously to San 

Francisco It gave Diana a heady 
feeling. She was gorgeously alive. 

One day, early in the month, as she was 
leaving the studio she met Nadine. 

“Diana, you're the very person I’ve 
been looking for. Let me take you home 
so we can talk.” 

Diana did not know Nadine intimately 
But she had always admired her beauty. 
It was such unspoiled, sheer perfection. 

As they entered Nadine’s car, she was 
surprised at the richness of its dark up- 
holstering. She had not understood that 
the girl was wealthy. 

“Is your car new?” she asked. 

“Yes! Listen, Diana, I’m not going to 
beat around the bush. You're different 
from the other girls at Seton’s. I felt 
that even before I heard that you'd been 
married.” 

Oh, you’ve heard that?” 

Heavens, yes! I’m only mentioning it 
to explain, why I feel that I can come 
to you. Now this is my situation. I 
have a friend who is perfectly wonderful 
to me. But he is married.” 

“Do you mean you are accepting things 
from him?” 

Nadine frowned. “Not the way you 
mean. He has such faith in my future 
that he wants to help me. Diana, can 
you realize what that means to a girl 
who has absolutely no backing? I came 
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here from San Bernadino and worked in 
a beauty shop with no notion of doing 
anything else until my friends sent my 
picture in to a beauty contest. I won 
first place and used the money to start 
at Seton’s. Now my money is gone and 
I've had just enough training to realize 
how much I need. This man wants to 
do everything he can for me. He calls 
it a gamble on my career. If I make 
good he wins. If not he loses. He in- 
sists that is all there is to it. Am I 
wicked to want to accept?” 

A year ago Diana would have answered 
unequivocally. But many things had 
happened to Diana in the last year 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “Perhaps 
you are. Yet if it were my only chance 
of getting on Please, Nadine, don’t 
put the responsibility of deciding on me.’ 

“I’m not. I took this car a month ago 
And anything else Jim Devlin wishes to 
offer me, as a part of his gamble, I in- 
tend to accept.” 

“Then what’s the idea?” 

“I’m coming to that. He has insisted 
on renting an apartment for me. But 
he doesn’t want me to live there alone.’ 

“Are you going to ask me to live with 
you?” 

“Diana, will you? It will be perfectly 
all right. Jim never comes for long 
And it won’t cost you a cent.” 

The temptation was strong. Klesalek 
hed told her the school was not interested 
in her private life save as it affected her 
work. And there was no one else to 
care. 

“Thank you, old thing!” Diana said 
suddenly. “I'll come.” 

Diana was conscious of a_ growing 
curiosity in Jim. He came for half an 
hour the evening after she had moved 
She saw a man of middle age, tall, thin, 
with keen eyes and a sensitive mouth 
which drooped at the corners. A mobile 
face! 

“Easily hurt,” she decided, “with a 
trace of irritability but no slightest hint 
of the vulgar.” 

She sighed with relief. He might have 
been so different. 

At the same moment she became aware 
that he was studying her. 

“What have you decided?” she ven- 
tured. 

“Absolutely satisfied! And you?” 

“IT am awfully pleased, Mr. Devlin. 
The apartment is charming.” 

“Tt is nice, isn’t it?” He turned to 
Nadine. “How is the music coming? 
Will you sing for me?” 

Diana went to her own room to finish 
unpacking. 


HE next day Diana started her les- 

sons with Shepherd Seton. She had 
looked forward to them for a long time. 
Her thirty minutes in his singing classes 
were so short. He was very sweet with 
her. 

“Has Mr. Klesalek told you how 
pleased we are with you?” 

“He mentioned it. But he also in- 
timated that I have a great deal more 
to learn.” 

“Naturally!” His gaze was interested 
but impersonal. “But when I have fin- 
ished with you—” (he held her face 
cupped between his slender hands) “you'll 
come to life.” 








She had no slightest feeling of self- 
consciousness. Her training had elimi- 
nated that. His hands fell lightly upon 
her shoulders. Slipped down her arms. 

“What did you bring this morning? 
Sudermann’s ‘Madga’? All right, let’s 
begin 

She turned to obey him. And far off, 
somewhere, she felt a faint stirring as if 
a sleeping fairy were fluttering drowsy 


wings 
| a weeks that 

moved like a stranger through her 
other classes. She waited, breathless, for 
her hour with Seton. He was a marvelous 
teacher. 

She began to be conscious of moods 
An intense restlessness animated her 
[here were times when on the least prov- 
ocation she would burst into tears 

One day toward the end of September 
Diana came into Seton’s studio feeling 
too tired to work. As she entered she 
lifted her hat, sighing, “Thank Heaven 
it’s cool in here.” 

He left his desk and came toward her 
down the length of the inner room 

‘How do you like these rooms of mine, 
Diana?” 

Too many fair ladies strewn 

“Pupils, my dear, pupils! Who re- 
member their teacher after they are suc- 
cessful and send him signed photographs 
You'll be doing it some day when you're 

howling success on Broadway and I’m 
still here old and gray.” 

“You're not so old! 

“I’m tottering on the verge of 

“Frightful, isn’t it?” She added 
Seton, who this? No name or 
thing to identify her.” 

He smiled. ‘That is 
Isn't she beautiful?” 

“Very.” she answered, but 
amined the exquisitely perfect 
she was sure she would not 
Something too regal about her. 

“I’ve never seen her here,” 

“She isn’t here often. She 
been connected with the stage.” 

Diana put the picture down 

“Ready to start?” 

“Yes, but I’m afraid you'll find me un- 
usually stupid.” 

The first scene 
Seton looked cross. 

“You really aren’t doing well at all.” 

‘I know it. I’m sorry! Shall I 
home?” 

“No. Let’s try 
his married sweetheart. 
has left ‘Ah, at last!’ ” 

The lines were second nature. She 
made a desperate effort to throw herself 
into Elsa’s part 

“Ves. I’m late.” 

Diana lifted her face 


followed Diana 


around.” 


forty x 
‘Mr 
any- 


is 


my wife, Diana 
as she ex- 
features 


like her. 
she said 


has never 


went so badly that 


ZO 


Anatol and 
after Max 


this one. 
Here, 


for the perfunc- 


stage salute. But Seton took her 
and kissed her, tenderly— 
Half-angry and much con- 
away. He released her 


tory 
in his arms 
deliberately. 
fused, she drew 
instantly 

“I’m silly,” she thought. 
mean anything.” 

She stammered her next words, hotly 
conscious that he must think her both 
young and inexperienced. It was ridicu- 
lous of her to put a meaning back of 
these caresses which they had practised 
time after time. Automatically she re- 
peated her lines. But the languor had 
a from her shaking fingers. When 
he drew her into his arms again she feared 
he might feel the beating of her heart 
He was holding her hand, kissing it, and 
in all her real experience she had never 
had the sensation of shock upon shock 
that responded to this “pretended” love- 
making, this passion which she knew 
was only make-believe .. . 

Her voice trembled. Her eyes were 
shining. She was losing her own identity 
She was only Elsa, madly in love with 
Anatol. When he became angry sh¢ 
turned to him, prettily 

Not going to kiss me?” 

He kissed her again 

flash of confidence swept her 
was doing this as she had never done it 
before 

Kiss me again 

It was her last 
and this time she 
unquestioningly She was not sure 
whether it was as Elsa or Diana. But 
she did know that her sleeping fairy had 
lifted wide rainbow-hued wings 

He released her slowly 

‘That was splendid. You were 
stunning, Diana. My little puppet 
more life than I imagined.” 

‘No,” she said, seriously. “It’s only 
what you inspire in me. But I think | 
understand what you meant about giving 
myself up to you. From now on I can 
do whatever you wish.” 


“He doesn't 
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line. He came to 
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her 
him 


really 
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noticed that 
his cheeks 


She 
of high on 
Loc 
That’s very sweet of you 

believe I have never had a 
charmingly free from conceit 
know that all of us here have 
a wonderful future for you?” 

“Do you mean it? Truly?” 

“Yes, you adorable child! 

He had drawn her closer; was press- 
ing his hot cheek against their clasped 
hands. But now she felt only a delicious 
weariness 

“T must go,” 

He smiled 

Until temorrow 

“Until tomorrow,’ 


my dear. | 
student 
Do you 
predicted 


SO 


she whispered 


then 
she repeated 





NEXT MONTH 
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mercy of a married man. 


time 





Diana, at last awake to love, finds her heart and her career ali 
She begs her husband for a divorce, but for the first 
he refuses to grant a request of hers. 
the young wife more desperately reckless than ever. 

the next happenings in Diana's struggle for self-expression 
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t. the flash of a 
me instant, an 
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ng watche 
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the canoe 


“Get down!” he shouted at the girl. 
‘On vour back! Quick!” 

He flung himself forward, and a whole 
flock of arrows passed over his head with 
a litthe humming sound. He lay per- 
fectly still by the gunwale, 
hoping that the current would carry the 
dugout into wider waters His head 
touched the girl's feet. She moved, and 
he felt her hand in his hair, caressing 


She whispered: “Are they going to kill 


protec ted 


us 

“Keep still.” 

The arrows were striking against the 
canoe. They came from both of 
the river. Presently, Hedder knew, they 
would come from above. He turned, cau- 
tiously, got his rifle and fired it into the 
maze of vegetation overhead 

At once the showers of arrows ceased 
and there was a cry of warning from the 
bush Hedder dared not lift his head 

Hedder had a crazy impulse to stand 
upright, with arms spread, while he 
shouted poetry at the unseen foe. He 
could not remember anything except a 
line from Dowson: “I have been faithful 
to thee, Cynara, in my fashion.” He 
laughed loud, at the thought of exorcis- 
ing these greasy top-knots with the word 
Cynara warning 


What's 


sides 


uttered in tones of 
the matter?” 

Cynara,” he said 

“Is that her name 

W hose name? For 
ire you talking about?” 

I was just wondering.’ 

Their voices ted the watchers on 
shore An arrow shattered itself against 
the dugout, and the head came through 
hot to the touch, in a cluster of splinters. 
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He stood, glanced swiftly around, saw 
there was, in fact, an opening two 
or three hundred yards ahead, shouted, 


that 














retended to pull an arrow from his 
reast, pretended to gasp and choke, with 

sidelong leap fell into the water, drag- 
ing the canoe after him. He found 
imself close to the girl’s face. She was 
linging to the overturned dugout. Her 
face and hair streamed water, but he was 
surprised by the calm look in her wide- 
pen eyes. 

“Duck under,” he said. And he thrust 
her down again. He heard her gasping 
under the canoe, and then she said dis- 
inctly: “I’m all right.” 

Hedder pretended to thrash in 
water. Arrows fell all arcund him. 
more terrible than the arrows was 
touch of the water, warm and soft, full 
of fine little hairs, or tendrils, that 
brushed his body even through his 
lothes. He shouted again and lay still, 
floating face down, as if he were dead. 
[Then he dived, and came up into the 
wan light beneath the overturned craft. 

The paddles were gone, of course, and 
the knapsack, their matches, the tea, the 
rifle. Everything was lost. Even if they 
succeeded in getting clear of these sav- 
there were eight hundred miles of 
angled forest and tortuous river to ne- 
gotiate without food or weapon. And 
vet the love of life very strong in 
Hedder at that moment. He felt that 
there was no difficulty he could not over- 
come, because the woman he loved had 
summoned him He remembered the 
opening words of her letter: “My dear: 
| loved you, not the other, from the be- 
ginning - 

He gras sped the cross-piece with both 
hands and drew his knees up. He could 
not see the girl's face clearly It was 
blurred oval in the strange half light. 

“We're clear,” he said. “Can you man- 
age a little longer? I want them to 
think we're dead.” 

“Perhaps we are,” 
funny smile. 

“Our best chance is to float across this 
bayou.” He listened. It seemed to him 
that he heard a clatter of voices and the 
distant throb of a drum. He said: “I’m 
going to dive again, and have a look.” 

He came up, sputtering, and shook the 
water out of his eyes. The canoe had 
drifted clear of the banl- into a wide ex- 
panse of water. It hung motionless, car- 
ried already beyond the thrust of the 
main current No one was visible on 
shore, and beyond, another wall of forest 
against a sky already deepening into 
the orange glow of sunset The sun 
hung above the tree tops, seemingly 
arrested, and cast a steady, burning light. 
“Tt will soon be dark,” he thought. 


the 
But 
the 


iges, 


was 


she said with a 


rose 


FTER that. he tried not to think, but 
put all his strength into swimming on 
the protected side of the canoe and push- 
ing, dragging, shoving it forward across 
that expanse of bright water 
The girls body hung 
weight, and he was so stiff and sore from 
two days’ paddling that his muscles 
cramped, tying into hard, painful knots. 
When Hedder finally drew close enough 
to the shore to make out a possible land- 
ing place, he took a deep breath, plunged 
beneath the canoe and found the girl 
near collapse. “We're all right,” he said. 
“Put your arms around my neck, and 
don’t struggle, and don’t open your 
mouth, whatever you do.” 


like a dead 


Her weight fell against his shoulder 
as she loosed her hold on the cross-piece, 
and both of them sank. He brought her 
up, and caught hold of the dugout, sup- 
porting her with one arm. Her eyes were 
closed and her face was white as paper. 
He stared at her. She had come from 
the very heart of corruption, but she 
was as frail, as vulnerable as a child. Her 
parted lips showed her small, white teeth. 
A slow pulse beat in her throat. Her 
breath was shallow. Against her cheek 
the dark hair clung wetly, in tight spirals. 
He pitied her. For the first time, he 
wanted to understand her. If both of 
them were going to die, it would be well 
to understand, perhaps to seek forgive- 
ness. All of his old notions of freedom 
and irresponsibility seemed absurd. In 
that extreme moment of despair, he saw 
that to be a man is a great responsibility, 
and that to have shirked is to have 
feited all hope of a life beyond 

He gained the bank, but could find no 
foothold. A steep wall of black mud rose 
out of the bayou, six feet or more above 
his head. He groped for one of the tough 
vines that the water, and 
with difficulty himself and the 
girl up, foot by took longer 
than he expected and the canoe, as il 
possessed ef devils, swerved sharply and 
drifted away, beyond the reach of his re- 
maining strength. The sun sank sharply 
into the forest, smothered, tangled 
up, thrust out of sight, and darkness rose 
from the wings like a ghostly super wrap- 
ped in tangled veils. 

Gaining dry ground 
of roots and dead vines, Hedder let the 
girl down. He could not arouse himself. 
He knew that he should keep awake, but 
his will was numb, like his mind, like his 
senses. The drug of weariness crept up 
his limbs, into his throat, into his eyes, 
and he slept. 


we Hedder came to himself, it 
was dark. The moon had not 
risen Bats were wavering back and 
forth through the branches overhead— 
he could hear the blurred flutter of their 
wings, soft, uncertain. Sitting up, he 
called the girl, but got no answer. And 
nothing that had happened to him, so 
far, had frightened him like this. He 
stumbled to his feet anc groped around 
the shallow ledge: there to be no 
way by which she could have gone 

He was hungry and thirsty. He found a 
box of matches in his pocket and tried 
to light one, and he was still trying when 
the hot glow of the moon appeared, low 
down, beyond the bayou 

For a long time he sat there, 
to shake himself free of his dread 
he slept again, and when he woke it 
dawn. Mist rose from the water in 
ghostly streamers The ation 
dripped. There was no sound of bird or 
monkey 

Hedder went around the 
more He found a place where the 
branches had been thrust aside. Beyond, 
there was a trail, distinct, well-trodden, 
as if cut out by men who had passed 
that way only a few hours before. The 
underbrush bore the mark of some sharp, 
slashing instrument, macheie or cutlas, 
and the earth was trampled and bruised. 
Hedder rushed along this trail, shouting 
at the top of his lungs. A quarter of 
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And to the one man in all 
the world that she really 
wanted! It had been love 
at first sight with her, 
but he just couldn't seem 
to “see” her at all, that 
is until she read an ad- 
vertisement, just like you 
are now reading this one, 
which told her that she 
could win the man she 
loved by simply under- 
standing certain little peculiarities of man’s 
psychology She sent ten cents for “Secrets of 
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“We're well out of that,’’ Hedder said. 
The men will go back there before 
noon us 

They found the river’s egress on the 
farthest side of the bayou, and slid be- 
neath the arch of vegetation with new 
hope. The river was swift in this place, 
fed by smaller branches and by springs. 
Flowers, like enormous, artificial blooms, 
stood knee-deep in the water. They were 
such might have grown in 
Kundry’s garden, in the grotto of Venus 
Some had wan, blanched faces, and some 
were stained a deep crimson, and others 
were venomous and leering, with eyes 
painted on their flamboyant petals. 

Birds flashed in the trees: orange and 
scarlet birds; birds with httle crowns of 
curled feathers: great. graceful, beautiful 
birds with tails like fans; ugly, humorous 
birds: thick-beaked doves, askine 
tions in sweet voic: i «eternal 
mournfu! and gentle 

The girl sat with her arms clasped 
ibout her knees He tried to imagine 
the other here with him, and he could 
not The woman he loved belonged in 
clear room full of light: she be- 
longed rare and worldly things 
The sound of her voice rang in his mind 

Cynara.” the woman said Is that 
You didn't you know.” 
was a Hedder 
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That’s a dirty place 


could answer 


was 


long 


in Port Michael! 
No one respects you.” 
[ respect you. I think you're fine 
But I went away with you. And you 
n any You lit to go 


good weren I 
What do you think of me now?” 
You're so. different : miled 
ybe we could both of us look in a 
she said 


She 
irror,”’ 


NE day they emerged from the sweet 
corruption of the 
broad reach of water; they crossed 
it, and on the other side, entered a swift 
vellow current that bore them down and 
down as if they were in a greased chute. 
Rapids lay ahead. Hedder heard them 
before he saw them. He heard a great 
confused roar of voices, as if a mob were 
rushing along a street killing as it went. 
At the same moment rain began to fall 
pouring straight out of the sky in thick 
1opes of water. The surface of the strean 
was pitted and _ broken Backwashes 
curved out from the banks and slapped 
the smooth down-rush, sending up ex- 
plosions of foam. In the middle of the 
stream there was a churn of logs, dead 
branches, débris, and Hedder tried to 
keep the canoe in that lane. He called 
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forest, and came 


to a 


to the girl: “Look at the map! Are 
these rapids marked?” 

She cried: “It says ‘portage.’ ” 

‘Too late!” 

They struck the rapids with a blow 
and the canoe swung clear around. For 
an instant Hedder floundered. Then he 
caught the prow again and steadied it, 
plunging the paddle deep. He felt him- 
self tossed and shoved and kicked. Water 
fell from above; it threatened to gulf the 
small craft from below. He could see 
the polished outline of waves that 
seemed to curl under, to curl over, to 
turn somersaults. The banks, a low line 
of charred tree stumps, flashed by a blur 
Rocks loomed ahead, and were jerked 
aside, snatched away. 

‘Watch out!” 

A wave small hill seemed 
to rise out of smooth water in their wake 
It gathered itself higher and higher and 
began to curl over. There was a sound 
of hissing, a sucking roar, and before 
Hedder could avert the disaster the canoe 
was swamped 

The weight of water carried him down, 
and all of Fernand’s equipment followed 
The went bumping and spinning 
down-stream, half submerged and split 
open like a ripe fruit Hedder could not 
the girl when he, himself, came to 
the surface. He struck out, away from 
the channel, and pulled himself out upon 
i flat He lay there, gasping be- 
tween the river and the sky. Then he 
caught sight of his companion. She was 
about fifty feet away, clinging with both 
hands to a rock that cleft the current 
like the prow of a ship. Now her body 
was jerked this way, now that, and it was 
evident that she could not for long stay 
where she was Hedder looked for a 
means of getting to her. There were a 
few broad stepping-stones, but they were 
too far inshore. He would have to swim 
for it. He said to himself “Keep calm 
and when you reach her drift a hundred 
feet down the river and then strike for 
that head: nd to the left.” . 

He was taken by the current as if he 
were a leaf or a bark. He 


piece of 
caught the girl as he swept past, and 
her hands 


ight to tear 
hin She fought 
le 1d 


as big as 


canoe 
see 


stone 


allowed his w 
away. She clung to 
him. H rms were as heavy as 

and as strong s steel. He could not 
unclasp them from about his neck. And 
he felt himself drowning, being carried 
beyond the headland, beyond any hop 
of safety. They were both being rolled 
down-stream by the smooth, somersault- 
ing waves. He made a great effort and 
managed to the surface. “Let 
go,” he shouted. He caught her thick, 
black hair and jerked her head _ back- 
wards with all his strength. 

The headland he had hoped to reach 
wheeled rapidly into the distance, as if 
snatched away. Beyond, there was 2 
small, quiet place, a sort of backwater 
behind a dike to one side. Hedder struck 
out for this refuge With his last 
strength, he gained it. He flung himself 
down beside the girl’s limp body. His 
blood seemed to have turned cold within 
him; it ran slowly as if frozen. He did 
net care whether: or not he was safe. 
He knew that they were at least five 
hundred miles from the sea, and that the 
canoe was irrevocably lost. 

After a while, he sat up. 


get to 





The woods along the river bank had 
been burned away, and a great army of 
charred tree stumps marched up a long 
slope of ground toward a range of hills. 
The river tore downward in a churning 
welter of spray, but Hedder knew that 
there was navigable water beyond. “Our 
only hope,” he said, “is to find a settle- 
ment. There may be a station of some 
sort below the rapids.” 

The girl got to her feet. She had lost 
her foolish slippers in the bayou and 
wore a pair of canvas shoes that had be- 
longed to the Frenchman. She regarded 
them now with an expression that made 
Hedder laugh in spite of himself 

“T can’t walk in these,” she said 

‘You'll have to! Come, now!’ 

They struggled along the edge of the 
stream, Hedder in the lead They were 

sorry sight. The rain completed what 
the river had begun, and their clothes 
molded their bodies like skins 

They had gone a hundred yards or so 
vhen they heard a dog barking 

There are people somewhere about.” 
Hedder said. “White or black, I'm going 
to find them.” 

He shouted, and the dog began to whine 

ind yelp. The animal was somewhere 
in the underbrush that had sprung out 
of the charred waste of the burned forest 
His staccato note indicated that he was 
. trained hunter and that he was being 
held back 
Hedder shouted again 
Foolishly, he cried: “Help! 
e’re lost.” 
And at once a man appeared, seeming 
to spring out of the earth as if summoned 
by magic. He wore a sun helmet and 
trench and had the dog, a large 
hound, on a leash. The fact that the 
man was white and that he was alive 
struck Hedder as the most wonderful 
thing that had happened to him in his 
lifetime. He stumbled forward, crying 
out his delight. But the girl sank down 
where she was, and covered her face with 
her hands 

He was not a pleasant-looking man 
He had a head shaped like a gorilla’s, 
and red hair that was too stiff to be 
combed It stood on his forehead, a 
flaming brush. His eyes were a pale blue 
and he had uneven yellow teeth. He 
smiled often but without a trace of 
geniality 

He explained that he had seen the 
overturned canoe from his veranda and 
had immediately started out to look for 
iny one that might have survived the spill. 

“Your wife?” he asked, with a nod at 
the girl. 

“No,” Hedder said. She looked up 
at them with an expression he had not 
seen in her eyes since they left Port 
Michael, a look that was timid and 
challenging, wise and deprecating. 

The man smiled, displaying his crooked 
teeth and said: “I'll be glad to shelter 
you both. I’m expecting the company 
steamer any day. I’m an agent.” 

His house was built above the river 
on stilt-like piles that waded. at this time 
of the year, into the stream itseif. There 
was a wharf of sorts, and at the back 
a row of sheds. Inside the house was 
divided into three large rooms. The rain 
lashed against the windows and filled the 
place with the acrid odor of damp soot. 


English! 
W 


coat 


from the ceiling. Ex- 
few chairs and a worn 
evidence of luxury or 


An oil lamp hung 
cept for a table, a 
rug, there was no 
even of comfort. 

“T live alone,” the man explained. “My 
name is Pelgram. I’m from Exeter 
Funny place to drift into, eh? Lonely 
Oh, very lonely! But when I've had my 
three years, I'll go back with a record to 
my credit, to a job that’s waiting for me 
in the Paris office 
lishmen to administer posts like this. The 
French and the Belgians are too effemi- 
nate. They can’t stand the loneliness. They 
go off their heads.” 

‘Do you know Fernand?” 

“Big bushy chap? Yes 
our advance men 

“He's dead,” Hedder said 

“You don’t say!” Again the quick 
meaningless smile. ‘Well of them 
die. They into the interior not ex- 
pecting to come out. And you? What 
about you? Where did you come from?” 

It doesn’t matter,” the girl answered 
“We're here. We want to get to Port 
Michael. We haven't a cent But if 
youll help us we'll see that you're paid 
for it later.” 

The man ran his forefinger over the 
rough surface his teeth He looked 
at her with a smirk of appreciation, a 
greedy and salacious appreciation. Hed 
der felt the impact of that ugliness. He 
swung around and stared at her She 
sat relaxed, her hands folded in her lap 
Her dark hair had begun to dry, curling 
tightly, like the hair of a child. in little 
close spirals. There was fear in her 
eves Her breath was quick and shallow 
as if she had been running 

You can stay, all right,” 
said. “I’m glad for company 
to have a pretty girl about. You com 
in here. This is my bedroom. You'li 
find dry clothes in the closet, and a brush 
and comb and a pair of grass slippers 
Make yourself at home.” 

He closed the door and standing with 
his back against it winked at Hedder 
\ JHEN the girl came out of the room 

she was wearing a faded kimona 
with embroidered sleeves. Her feet, bar¢ 
narrow, white, were thrust into a pair of 
grass sandals that slapped against her 
heels as she walked. She was beautiful 
Strangely, Hedder realized that she was 
beautiful and was ashamed because Pel- 
gram shared with him the shock of a 
recognition that was profound, that al- 
tered the relationship of all three. No 
longer the girl of the waterfront, timid 
and blatant, but a woman conscious of a 
personal victory, a woman somehow be- 
yond reach 

There was no escape from this, from 
her. For more than a week rain fell in 
torrents The roof leaked and little 
streams water felt their way across 
the floor. The vines that grew over the 
veranda were lashed and tattered; they 
struck out at the window; they writhed 
they endured 

Hedder lay on the his host 
set up for him, but he did not sleep 
listened, yet tried not to listen 

The girl and Pelgram talked far into 
the night. or else played poker, slapping 
the cards upon a green baize table be- 
neath a swinging lamp 
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She faced him ste idily ‘In own 

way.” 
“What do 
“Lll manage 
See here 


minute; 


my 
vou mean?” 
I haven't 


But I 
won't 


Hedder 
the vre 


said 
landing 
ve that you 


but a 
wanl you to promise 
he re 

Why should I promise you?’ 

I hate Pelgram He's a beast 

She shrugged her shoulders A 
of disappointment her 
Oh! Pelgram I'm not afraid of 


or 


look 
( yes 


Pel- 


crossed 


I can work for our passage down the 
coast [ work when I get there 
I'm tested 

He held out 
his strength 

The girl shook her head 
Hedder 
I'll take 


can 


both hands. as if to prove 
You'd better 
ilone 

No! 

the sea 

What then?” 

“People like us don’t 
render.’ 

Like us?” 

Haven't we beaten 
Haven't we through? Both of us? 
You aren't going to quit, now?” 

\. clatt feet on the veranda in- 
the door ope ned to ad- 
shouting his criticism of 

’ behind him a man in 
who glanced sharply from Hed- 
girl 


you with me. Down 


have to sur- 


the forest ? 
won 


nd 
and 


said I'm 
your service 


he offered his 


here.’ Pelgram 
set the lantern down 
both hands wiped his dripping 


eh? F 
thundered 
girl, 
into 


was 


tle house for 
The rain 
silence The 
her hand 
ure that 
challenge 
oO tell you,’ Hed- 


1at neither of us 


Lwo 


ad- 
the 
like 


n unreadable 
brows 

al Port 

ng to take 


rl crit d 
Not 


meets 
shortly, “can be 


Perhaps, out of 
salv ige A 
would bridge th 

to the re iliza- 

change, subtle 

ce in him. Hope 
eadening sense of 

tion. He straightened, 
niled as he had 

for more than three years. 
swiftly beneath his skin 
from throat to forehead 
iving him weak from the 
ovion But he stared at 
till, as he said iain 


vr | 


some 


not 


“That, sir, can be arranged. I think 
I can promise. I think you can trust 
me.” 


HE steamer dropped anchor off th 

settlement near the mouth of the 
river. 

The sun was blindingly bright in this 
place; it beat upon a crude jumble ot 
European houses and native huts, upon 
muddy streets clogged with grass, upon 
broken wharves and leaning sheds, upon 
poverty and lassitude. 

To the west a great space of calm 
glittering water upon which islands 
seemed to float like leaves, and a single 
drifting sail marked the inlet from the 
Clean sea! Blue sea! Cold sea! 
Life! Beyond the reefs, an expanse of 
indigo, flecked with light, and beyond 
and beyond 

A gull, flying high on steady wings, 
banked in a current of air that passed 
over the burning land 

Here in this spot at the 
the earth, Hedder left her 

The Captain found work 
keep body and soul together. 
alone in a frame house tangled in vines 
and set within a whitewashed stockade 
The girl was to stay there as a sort of 
domestic. ‘She can cook for me when 
I am here. Mend. Keep the place tidy 
I like everything to be shipshape. [I'll 
pay her something. Not much. I'm 4 
poor man, comparatively I suppose 
she'll need clothes even out here 
have a roof. I'll watch out for her 

Hedder asked her: “You're 
be all right?” 

She leaned against the door 
shadow, smiling at him, her eyes holding 
him. “I'll be happy,” she said I 
promise.” 

Hedder insisted: “But there 
ny white women here 4 

I'm not afraid. I'd be afraid at Port 
Michael 

He took her hand. Her fingers at first 
passive in his, tightened slowly until het 
nails pressed deeply into his palm, 

You re England,” she said 
Her lips began to tremble. ‘To England 
Mr. Hedder! 

“No. Im 

Here? Oh, no 

“I can't leave you It’s 
been through together 

She drew her hand 
look of fear n her 
“No You mi go 
some \ ! , 
That 5 so 

Good-bve Good luck.” 

“Good luck Hedder said 

He turned away. Long afterwar 
remembered the exact quality of his 

He went in spite of himself 
1 nightmare toward ar 

gin ible doom 

\ paquet was sailing at noon Port 
Michael ind passage had been irrangeda 
for him. He felt again the fresh. clean 
breath of the open sea as the ste Y 
passed between the channel islands headed 
north 

At Port Michael 
drafts on the local bank 
of security. Hedder wrote 
at once Before he sailed 
he received an answer 
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“I had already heard of your good 
ortune. News travels fast in places 
ike this. You might almost say that it 
ravels from heart to heart. I said noth- 
ng to you for reasons—my own. I am 
ccentric in the matter of certain ret- 
cences. But I told that girl. Yet she 
sent you away. You may judge her for 


ourself.” 

Fk OUR years almost to a day had 
passed since he left London not car- 
ng whether he lived or died. 

He hurried along the wet, shining 
streets. where crowds moved beneath 
streaming umbrellas, and he was assailed 
1y the same odors, the same sounds, 
he identical sensations that had followed 
kim in memory around the world. 

He went at once to the house of the 
woman he had loved, she who had sum- 
oned him out of exile and surrender. 
He mounted the steps to her door feel- 
ing that he had found himself in hard- 
ship and suffering. Nothing would ever 
gain enlist him that was not difficult 
There was in it what some men call 
ilvation. 

But it was strange that as he rang the 
ell, he saw clearly the veranda of the 
Captain’s house, back there on the river 
it the tag-end of the world. The vision 
rose before him even while he spoke to 
the servant and gave his name. He saw 
the vines, the great, slumbering flowers, 
beautiful. unknown, fragile and the girl 
leaning there with victory and tragedy in 
her eyes. “Go. Some one is waiting for 
vou.” Even then, on the threshold of 
fulfilment, heard her saying that she 
would be happy, and that she would not 
fail again 

The servant came back and let 
into that clear, bright room. 

She was there. The same odor of 
freesia. The same pale hair. She rose 
from a low chair near the hearth to greet 
him. She took his hand. She said: 


him 


“My dear. Oh, my dear, what has hap- 
pened to you?” 

“Here I am,” Hedder said. ‘Your 
letter reached me when I had gone as 
far as I could very well go, and ever 
since I’ve been trying to get to you.” 

“My letter? Then you got it?” 

She let his hand fall again. A look ot 
consternation came into her eyes. “I 
wrote it more than a year ago. But you 
didn’t answer! Then you don’t know— 
you haven’t heard! Oh, my dear, I am 
so ashamed. So very sorry. I am mar- | 
ried. Four months ago. And to the 
other.” 

Hedder stared at 
saying that the man 
was not the sort to take anything for 
granted, least of all a woman's answer 
When she did not hear from Hedder, she | 
listened to the other. Pride, you know. | 
And loneliness! The greedy years 

Hedder was not listening; at least, hi 
was listening with only half his mind 
He told her that he was sorry; he wished 
her happiness 

He walked again in the crowded streets 

He went down to the river and stood 
looking at the water as it slipped beneath 
the bridges and away. So another river 
across the world, slipped quietly into the 
sea and away 

A man spoke to him 

“Hello, kid! Looking for a job?” 

“Yes.” Hedder said 

“Well, you won't find one.” 

Hedder went back to Aldwych. He 
stood for a long time before the window 
of a steamship office, gazing hungrily at 
pictures of a river beneath the blazing 
whiteness of an opaque sky. 

“T’m going back,” he said. “I’m going 
back just as surely as my name’s Hedder 
I'll start tomorrow I'll start now 
There’s no stopping me!” 

And suddenly with a wry smile he 
remembered I have been faithful to| 
thee, Cynara, in my fashion!” 


He heard her 


she had married 


her. 


How the “F bids Pasevions” Found 
Their Public 


continued from page 44 


speeches. Most of them were content 
to autograph photographs and shake 
hands. No presidential campaigner ever 
suffered more with political arm cramp 
than these tired men and women who re- 
ceived the thousands of people that 
crowded the Coliseum. They did their 
duty gladly and uncomplainingly, and if 
Rosemary Theby grew faint and weary, 
ind if Lillian Walker’s dainty chiffon 
frock suffered from the close contact of 
the pushing mobs, what matter? They 
were helping make motion pictures pop- 
ular. 

One of the first ermine wraps that 
Chicago ever saw in the summer-time was 
worn by Clara Kimball Young. She 
caused a near riot when she walked into 
the Exposition wearing this coat and 
carrying a huge bunch of American 
beauty roses fully five feet in height. 

The ohs and ahs of admiration that 
greeted her gave indisputable proof how 
he stood with the picture-going public. 
Clara, whose soulful eyes and easy, 


stock 
James 
whom 
from 


chief 


by 


charming manners were her 
in trade, was accompanied 
Young, her director husband, to 
she was married at that time and 
whom she later obtained a divorce 

Another prime favorite was Anita Stew- 
art, known as “the Vitagraph girl So 
great was the mob when Anita slipped out 
of her car at the Coliseum that two stal- 
wart policemen had to carry her to the 
Vitagraph booth where she was scheduled 
for an appearance. That was a front 
page story, so was the crush caused when 
“Dimples,” as Lillian Walker was af- 
fectionately dubbed, tried to get into the 
enormous hall 

This convention did more to prove to 
the newspapers that the motion picture 
was a power to conjure with than any 
subsequent event. At first the editors 
were loath to believe that so crude an 
entertainment as the movies had obtained 
such a universa' grasp on the affection of 
the neople. 

The first 


big cinema show only - 
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National As- 
Producers, 
who were 
picture 
d done, Bill 
chowr n 


ssions in the 


Sherman Hotel, but he also wanted to es- 
tablish his daughte Alice. with the 
Chicago movie public. So that Alice’s 
entrance into the Windy City might be 
mplished with éclat, she engaged 


Reichenbach to handle her pub- 


cco 
Har 
licity 

Harry Reichenbach, the silver-topped 
press agent who is famous as the highest 
priced publicist in the world, arrived in 
Chicago two days ahead of his star. He 
my office and at once set out to 
the idea of utilizing my knowl- 
scenario writing convention 
feature 

I am going to give the Herald a 
chance,” he told me, “to get some great 
publicity providing you will cooperate 
with me.” 


ry 


. 3 
called at 


asa 


Harry’s plans were simple and specific. 


He wanted Alice to appear at the Coli- 
seum in company with me every after- 
noon and interview all aspiring scenario 
writers 

You don't know what you are sug- 
gesting,’ I told him, with the memory 
of the letters that continued to pour into 
the Herald from people who wanted to 
write motion picture plays 

Oh, I do,’ Harry assured me, 
but neednt worry. All you do is 
stories, I will take care 


ves, 

you 
the 

rest 


news 
the 
\lice Brady eventually arrived in town. 
yet eighteen, a girl whose 
of humor never deserted 
ber and whose scintillating wit and charm 
kept every one who met her entertained 
\lice was a good sport She sat with me 
in the Herald booth for two days, entirely 
surrounded with perspiring humanity 
Then she rebelled. She hadn't even had 
i chance to take a drive for a breath of 
fresh air. She urged forget 
ind come along Wi h her 
We played hookey for two hours and 
when we returned Harry Reichenbach, 
who had acted substitute in our ab- 
sence, was ready to annihilate both of 
sight. No one could be annoyed 
Alice for very long She was soon 
ning, whistling and smiling so sweetly 
crowd who had come to tell her their 
as were willing to wait twice as long 
for an opportunity to talk with her 
The success of Miss Brady's scenario 
It delighted the 
when the Annual 
Chicago the next 
vas asked to furnish another idea. 
t have Harry Reichenbach to help 
d to depend upon my own in- 
This time it decided to 
leading in tor Violet Mersereau, 
who was then Universal’s favorite actress. 
Violet, who had seen a handsome youth 
whom she admired from the window of 
her would make him her 
leading man if he would call at the Coli- 
Failing to locate him. she was to 
some young man who resembled 
from the photographs sent the 
He was to be given an important 
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He rald 
| in one of her Universal dramas 


part 
Herald 


BS ¢ hoi e 


sponsored Miss Merse- 
ind so widespread was the 
interest in this stunt that letters and per- 
sonal applications poured in at a terrific 
One of the young men who hung 
1round day after day urging that he be 
given a chance ingratiated himself with 
my mother. She thought he was very 
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polite. Moreover she decided he was 
good-looking and had better possibilitie 
as a screen actor than the other boys 
who were seeking this opportunity. 

Miss Mersereau and I had daily talks 
She was eager to see that some boy b 
given the chance, because she said shi 
felt it only fair after all the publicity 


ARL LAEMMLE, who had been un- 

willing at first to promote any such 
idea, agreed with his star and promised 
to give the lucky man who really fulfilled 
her ideal, a part in a picture. Mr. La- 
emmle at length put the matter up to 
Miss Mersereau and myself. My mother 
still urging that this boy who had taiked 
to her of his mother and his home lite b 
considered, made her plea so effective 
that her favorite applicant was chosen 
His name was Ralph Graves. Perhaps 
you have seen him in pictures. He played 
opposite Marion Davies in “Yolanda,” and 
he also had the leading role in “Drean 
Street,” one of David Wark Griffith's 
well-known screen dramas On 
small things as this does success in th 
movies hinge 

The motion picture convention, having 
been started in Chicago, was then moved 
to Cleveland where Sidney Cohen was 
elected president Mr. Cohen changed 
the name to the Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America, and for years he has 
been the guiding spirit back of this or- 
ganization, which today has a branch in 
Canada as well as England. The National 
Motion Picture Association disbanded 
when Will Hays was chosen by the pro- 
ducers as the head of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association 

When the motion picture reached its 
present enormous proportions the pro- 
ducers, with the idea of assuring their 
motion pictures a presentation in every 
city, took over many theaters themselves 
At least three-fourths of the houses in 
the country today are owned by the men 
who manufacture screen entertainment 

There was an exhibitors’ convention 
held in Los Angeles this last year. The 
stars appeared at the various 
ind, because Los Angeles is the home 
the movies, there were many ol our best- 
known stars present. Still this convention 
lacked the pep and snap of the old one 
It was a peaceful affair with little or no 
fireworks. I suppose the movies have 
progressed too far for such fights as we 
used to have in the old days. 

At the time that Lee Ochs became the 
Patrick Henry of the movies and sang 
his song of liberty or de ith. the theaters 
were small buildings of no particular im- 
portance to the community. Today there 
are millions invested in theaters all over 
the country. Imported tapestries, beau- 
tiful paintings, rich rugs and crystal chan- 
deliers that cost fabulous sums make up 
these houses. New York with its beauti- 
ful new Roxy Theater, is not the only 
citv where millions are spent to give the 
motion picture a proper background, but 
in Los Angeles the Grauman Chinese 
Theater, which will probably be completed 
by the time this story appears, is a work 
of art that interests every tourist who 
comes to California. It is fitting that 
the stars, who are the best patrons in 
the world of the movies, have an artistic 
theater. 
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Coming East 


Continued 
wp and carry out this most-hated job in 
he routine of a cowboy’s life. Prowlirg 
oyotes were still yipping their dolorous 
horus here and there in the just-preced- 
ng dawn. 

I was riding along with my hand over 
my mouth, chanting my “medicine song” 
so that the herd of horses wouid not be 
trightened when I should come upon them 
in the darkness, when suddenly my horse 
stepped in a badger hole, jumped, tripped, 
fell and threw me to the ground with such 
force that I had to gasp for breath. I got 
ip stunned and saw Curly tearing with 
kicking heels over toward the large herd 
f horses I had come out after. He was 
bucking for all he was worth, trying to 
kick off the saddle, which was now under 
his belly. Just before he reached the 
herd his front feet became locked in the 
bridle-reins, and I limped over and got 
him. 


HE wind was terrific. and every time 
I folded the saddle blanket and 

threw it over Curly’s back he would buck 
vildly and send it shooting up into the air, 
pened up and pulling on me like the 
il of a ship. I now remembered that 
he boss hostler had warned me, the night 
before, that Curly was an “onery” horse 
nd that I had better watch him. It 
took me nearly a half-hour to get the 
saddle on—without the blanket. Curly 
sucked and tried to kettle me at every 
step of the three-mile journey back to 
he ranch. Breakfast would be over now, 
I knew, and the boys would be smoking 
ind waiting for their “strings.” Each of 
is had a string of seven horses in this 
herd. which we would ride to exhaustion 
before nightfall I got madder and 
adder at each hop 

I was not fit to speak to when finally 
| reached the corral and found the boss 
hostler waiting at the gate with several 
en. I drove my horses into the corral 
nd started to turn around and after 
nother bunch which had nighted in 
lifferent locality, but Curly refused to 
in any direction except that of the 
orral gate. Every time I put the spurs 
him he would rare up on his hind feet 

high he could go and threaten to 
heck back on me. The boss-hostler was 
issing, and I was quietly stewing to the 
ursting point 

Finally, when Curly rose up on his 
ind feet and snorted out his resentment 
about the eighth time, the naked 
Indian in me exploded. I jerked myself 
o a standing position in the stirrups and 
hurled my fist hard I could plump 
on top of his head. To my surprise, he 
ink to the ground on his knees—out. 
It was an inglorious thing for me to 
and the boss-hostler rightly called 
ne a name. I retaliated, and we were 
losing in to fight when some of the 
fellows grabbed us and held us apart. 

Naturally, I was fired. And, incident- 
lly, that was the last job I ever had 
intil I came out of the World War— 
vith a college education. 

I walked the sixteen miles into Lara- 
mie, very downcast. Just when I had 


go 


sudge 


as 


as 


do 


from p 


age 
Pee 


steady job and was 
going to make my way in the new world | 
it all ended so quickly I hardly knew | 
how it happened. I resolved not to cut 
my hair again; I would go back to the 
blanket 

I went back into Laramie and renewed 
my acquaintance with Frank Stone, ‘The 
Nevada Wonder,” at that time world’s 
champion bucking-horse rider. He had 
ridden the famous short-legged Steamboat 
to a sitting position at the Laramie 
Frontier Day that fall, and I had ridden 

horse called Medicine Bow. Stone in- 
troduced me to the bartender in the Cen- 
tral Bar, and it was this bartender who 
first put into my mind the idea of going 
to the Carlisle Indian School 

But it was only an idea tucked way 
in the back of my brain. At that time 
I thought I was through with civilization 
I thought that it had no place for an 
Indian, whom would permit to rise 
no higher than a barroom cowboy 

A few days later I bought an unbroken 
cayuse for seven dollars, threw my tar- 
paulin over his back and went north to 
the Indians. breaking him as I rode 

Shortly after this I was included among 
a band of Indians to make a 
tour with Colonel Cody. known “But- 
falo Bill.” We traveled widely for a 
year. I not remember where we 
traveled, all cities looked alike to me 
then, but I often see places now where I 
know I have been before. I was still 
boy, but my bobbed hair had grown long | 
enough for me to braid it again. 

Something happened the beginning 
of this tour which had a_ tremendous 
influence on my life. One afternoon the 
chiefs and sume of us younger Indians 
were taken out to a wealthy American’s 
home and served with refreshments. This 
chap had a lot of fri ids in to meet us 
and he introduced us as “real Americans 
This was the first time that I ever met 
any Americans and saw how they 
lived in their homes—and I liked them 
They were different from any — white 
people I had met. They had the dignity 
that the Indian likes, and es did not 
yapiota—talk too much. An Indian dis- 
trusts any one who talks a lot. Thess 
people so impressed me with their bear- 
ing and their environment that I decided 
there on the am going to be 


like that some 


thought that I had 


it 


selected 


as 


do 


real 


Spot: 
day.” 


I remembered the 
bartender’s advice. He had 
said to me: “Long Lance, why don’t you 
go to Carlisle? You are a bright boy, and 
could make something of yourself.” 

He was a Pennsylvania Dutchman and 
knew all about the Indian School at Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. He told me that it 
was free for Indians and that I should go 
back up to one of the agencies and make 
application for enrolment 

“But I can’t even speak good English,” 
I told him 

“Well,” he said 
yourself for entrance to Carlisle by read- 
ing. Read, read all of the time—any- 
thing and everything you come across. 
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France as “Sergeant 
C. Company, 97th 
Expeditionary Force 

With the war over, eventually I was 
home and demobilized as a captain 
then I had to begin all over again 


And 

WAS in Calgary, Alberta. Just sixty 
Macleod, Alberta, were 
Blood Band of the 
which I belong 
a chief. Was I 
back to the 


iway il 
the Indians: the 
Blackfeet, the tribe to 
the tribe of which I am 
to call it a day and go 
blanket ? 

While I was thus marking time in 
Calgary pondering this question, an officer 
whom I had chummed with overseas 
Major C. W. MacInnis, of Calgary, met 
the street day He said 
what are going to do now 


iles 


one 
you 


me on 
Well 
Chiet 
‘I'm not sure yet. I think I'll try to 
get a job somewhere and go to work.” 
1 replied, looking perhaps just a litth 
doubtful and downcast 

The 
then 


and 
and 


Major eyed me quizzically 
punched me under the arm 
laughed 

[ll give you 
to the blanket 


you ire 


to go back 
may think 
out in this 
not 1 know 


Tust veal 
Chiet You 
stick it 


one 


going to 
civilized life, but you are 
you better than you know’ yourself 
You re back to the blanket—a 


squaw ind a papoose are going to be your 


going 


end 

That remark aroused my old fighting 
spirit. Here just what I had been 
looking for—something to buck. I said: 
I'll bet you one hundred dollars you're 
wrong Taken!” he laughed back at 
me, and went on down Eighth Avenue 
chuckling to himself 

It was then that I began seriously to 
figure some way out of my dilemma. I 
had three hundred dollars in my pocket, 
all that lay between me and starvation or 
the blanket Though I had twice 
wounded, I was in perfect physical con- 
dition and knew that I could always fall 
back on my athletics, which had helped 
to carry me through school 
day, after several weeks of 
decided to take a friend’s ad- 
Los Angeles and enter 
the professional boxing game. I had 
lately won the light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the overseas forces, and my 
friend Jack Dempsey, whom I _ had 
worked out with, had told me that I was 


was 


been 


SO one 
idleness, | 


vice and go to 








In an early issue Chief Buffalo 
Child Long Lance will con- 


tribute an article, 


GOING WEST 


which reverses the picture and 
tells of the opportunities and 
disadvantages that lie ahead 
of city youths who yearn for a 
romantic career on the prairies. 








just the right age to turn “pro,” and had 
assured me that if I would go to Los 
Angeles with him he would make me “a 
champion in six months.” 

When I arrived in Los Angeles the 
manager, the match-maker and the ref- 
eree of the Vernon Stadium gave meé 
the once-over and then offered me five 
hundred dollars to fight the light-heavy- 
weight champion of the coast, a Mexican 
in their stadium two weeks from that 
date. They directed me to the Western 
Athletic Club where I began training 

But all good things in life seem to 
come in bunches like grapes. “To hin 
that hath shall be given.” I have always 
believed that; for the next day I received 
a wire from the Soldiers’ Civil Reestab 
lishment at Calgary, notifying me that 
an application to study journalism, which 
had been put in for me under the govern- 
ment’s scheme of reestablishing officers 
had gone through. With barely enough 
money to pay railroad fare, I left for 
Calgary that night. When I arrived there 
the Calgary Herald offered to take me 
on as a reporter. There I could learn 
journalism at a salary of thirty-two dol- 
lars a week. I accepted the Herald offer 
and forgot the course which the govern 
ment had been good enough to offer me 
at McGill University. 


HAT was eight years ago. Since then 

I have had my “course” in journal- 
ism, working up from the Herald through 
the editorial offices of the Vancouver Sun 
and the Winnipeg Tribune, and then two 
years as Rocky Mountain press represen 
tative of the Canadian Pacific Railway 

Then I spent three years traveling by 
railroad and dog-train all over the north- 
west territories, Alaska and the western 
plains, gathering material for a book on 
the Northwestern Indians, which I am 
now writing under contract with the Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. And now. 
at last, my dream is being realized. I 
am repaying my debt to civilization for 
educating me by trying to leave behind 
me something useful—a book which per- 
haps no one could write at this 
moment 

Fate's kindest concession to me, how- 
ever, is that it has allowed me to become 
educated without losing my freedom— 
which is so necessary to the soul of the 
Indian. Several times a year I go back 
to the Indians, put on my buckskin and 
feathers and dance and sing with them 
to my heart’s content, thus satisfying a 
part of me that always will be Indian 
So long as I live I shall never cease to 
vibrate to the beat of the tom-tom nor 
to the melancholy wail of Indian music. 

The most appreciated compliment I 
have received was paid to me in our of- 
ficers’ mess at Calgary, after we returned 
from overseas, by Major Douglas Cun- 
nington, M. C., of my unit. He said to 
me: “Chief, there is one thing I always 
admired about you. Though for years I 
have seen you mingle with every rank of 
officer from the General down, I have 
never seen you try to be anything but 
an Indian.” 

And I never shall. I am proud to be 
as much like the white man as I am 
but I am proud, too, of every drop of 
Indian blood that has been handed down 
to me from the very roots of time on 
this continent. 
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owing that he was getting it 
ssroom, at the St. Francis 
rochial School, on Seventeenth Street 
ween Sixth and Seventh Avenues, he 
ved the mysteries that fill the pages 
text-books and made a good job of it. 
was the star scholar of his time 
The school went in strong for amateur 
atricals, and Jimmie took to acting 
a seal to the sea. 


E LOVED acting well that he 
seriously considered going on the 
ge even after he grew up and learned 
it was all about. True he denied 
self this doubtful luxury, but the 
eatrical training he received at the 
rochial school broke out later in life 
the form of several vaudeville sketches 
were played right out in public by 
| professional actors, a play which was 
ver produced and a popular song, “Will 
uu Love Me in December as You Do 
May?” which made a hit 
Much as young Walker loved the stage 
l boy, he loved baseball more and 
ved the outfield better than he played 
miet 
There is no bunk about his ability as a 
| player. In his early teens his fame 
s such that he was signed up to play 
the outfield for a Hoboken semi-pro 
that beat some of the best clubs 
the East. He was a regular with the 
loboken club for one entire season and 
ild have signed the next year as a 
nor leaguer had he been so disposed 
rhe Mayor Walker of today is the 
sily recognizable upgrowth of that slim 
st-moving, wise-eyed little Jimmie 
Iker who spent his spare time on the 
ewalks of the town he was later to 
\ learned his lessons in a neighbor- 
od school of that e city, soaked up 
doctrine and technique in a 
me presided over by an organization 
her his forensic training in a 
ghborhood school in debate with New 
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generally what it was all about in Gotham 
from the pavement up 

Mayor Walker fits because he was made 
to order. He knows the town as a house- 
wife knows her kitchen: knows it 
sailing master knows his ship 


as a 


Bes the matter of stage censorship 
arise? Any one should tell Jimmie 
Walker about the inner working of Broad- 
way! He has done vaudeville sketches 
written successful popular songs, dabbled 
in playwrighting and hobnobbed with 
managers and actors until he knows the 
theater and the inside truth about it as 
well as any manager in town. Is it a 
question of Tammany politics? Don't 
make the mayor laugh! He soaked up 
Tammany politics when he was sitting on 
the floor playing with blocks and hearing 
his father discuss affairs with fellow or- 
ganization men of his time! Is it a 
of the city in relation to the 
Again Mayor Walker can think 
of other things while the special pleaders 
rant and then make his own decision. He 
did his turn in Albany, as his father be- 
fore him, and he knows the state almost 
as intimately as he knows the city 
It is doubtful, however, if he will con- 
tinue in New York politics. All his life 
he has been trying to break through at 
some other game Now that he has 
placated Fate by serving a term as the 
city’s boss, he may be expectec to take 
a vacation by playing another gare, and 
it looks as though that might be 
the one he loved and played as a boy on 
the streets of New York 
Baseball! The rumor now is that when 
he finishes as mayor he may be called 
officiate as head of the American 
League at a possible salary of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. 
li he takes that job he'll be as hard to 
fool as he is in his present position 
Jimmie Walker. you see, is wise. He's 
been through the mill and he knows wh 
| about That's why he 
He knows a lot to grin about 


question 


state?’ 


game 


t 
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grins so 
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A Big: 


woman untrained 
position always 


Precedent 


oman—especially a 
itorially It was a 
ld down by a man 
woman 
Ida Verdon has held 
several years now—as capably 
n trained for it She studied the 
gazine, n the intricacies of 
ike-up and watched for new writers. 
\ manuscript may her with 
e crisp notation: “This isn't convinc- 
g—R. L.” And forthwith goes a letter 
the author: “The chief is a little dis- 
ointed in this, and I am sure you will 
glad to revamp and whip it into the 
pe that he desires. It requires only 
deft touch that you can give with a 
extra thought.” And the author, 
h a fervent and silent “God bless Ida 
Verdon,” goes at it with that inspirational 
eal that usually spells success 


was 
yainst a 
that job 


as any 


down 


torac 
istered 


come to 
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1 particularly good manuscript may 
to the Cosmopolitan, and that night 
to the author: “The chief 
; the ire all ex- 
cited over your excellent piece It is 
peach. Congratulations—Ida Verdon.” 
It has belief that 
all people respond to enthusiasn 
Long has it. Iida Verdon has it 
spreads the contagion. She made the 
rather simple knowledge of stenography 
her alpenstock and scaled the Matterhorn 
In every well-organized there is 
stenographer a bigger job around 
the corner. Those who say with resigna- 
tion: “Oh, well. it is not for me—I 
just a stenographer,” will never land it 
Ida Verdon proved. just as hundreds of 
others can prove. that it merely requires 
forethought plus elbow grease 
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So Slender 


It Pays to Reduce 


Over-fat people suffer a handicap, to- 
day more than ever Pex ple know that 
obesity 1S largely due to a gland di 
order. kL .cercise and diet, carried to ex- 
tremes, may correct the result for 
awhile. But the right way, the 
way, is to correct the cause. 

That way is Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They are based on many years 
of scientific arch. They act to cor 
rect the cause of exc lat. No abnor 
mal exercise or diet is required 

Marmola has been used for 19 vears. 
The use has grown, by users telling 
thers, until people now are taking a 
very large amount. 

You can see the results wherever you 
look You can learn them from your 
friends, if you will. Exce is not 
nearly so common as it was. 

If you need help, learn this easy, 
pleasant, scientific way to fat reduction 
Do that in fairness to yourself. Watch 
the fat reduction, watch the tal 
ity. You will be an azed and de lighted 
You will know that this way is right 
Test Marmola now, and learn what mil 
lions know about it 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 
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—continued from page 73 


issistant city editor stood up, shot out 
his left fist and collided squarely with 
the young reporters nose 
The conversation was resumed a few 
minutes later, minus icy stares, rancor 
ind resentment of any kind. Said the 
issistant CILy editor to reporter Thack- 
rey 
[he folks who run this paper think 
I am competent to run this desk. They 
have vested me with the judgment as to 
how the editorial matter is 
handled. You are a reporter. As a re- 
porter you work under my direction. I 
believe the story you wrote should be 
rewritten along this line You can do 
one of two things. Quit. Or write the 
is the city desk thinks its news 
ilue justihes 
Thackrey didn’t quit The assistant 
city editor and Thackrey became fast 
friends The punch on the nose had 
the seventeen-year-old reporter s 
to the newspaper profession, where 
they had been pretty well shut—to 
but what Thackrey was doing in it 
Before the punch on the nose landed 
Thackrey hadn't quite made up his mind 
whether he wanted to be a newspaper re- 
porter or not. He had tried his hand at 
1 few other jobs. But the punch decided 
him. He would be a newspaper editor 
He would fight his way to the top, but, 
would conform to the 


paper s 


in so doing, he 
iccepted news-room conduct 

From the Kansas City Journal, Thack- 
rey went to the Kansas City Star, then 
Denver Post, to the Manhattan 
Kansas) Daily Mercury, to the Topeka 
Daily Capital, back to the Kansas City 
Star, then to Oklahoma City, where as a 
member of a service bureau he 
served as night and state editor, then to 
the Daily Oklahoman in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, thence to the Topeka State 
Journal as telegraph and _ state editor, 
back to Oklahoma where he became city 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman, then to 
the Oklahoma News, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, as general assignment reporter. 

During Thackrey’s career as a re- 

he was once interview 
lame Galli-Curci, who was stopping 

a hotel in a city where Thackrey was 
working. He was given the assignment 
it 12:30 A. M. Thackrey rapped on the 
hotel door. It was an important story 
There was no response to the knock. He 
rapped again 

Finally a young man in pajamas opened 
the door an inch and said 

What in (censored) do you want at 
this time of the morning? 

Il am a reporter and have been as- 
signed to see Galli-Curci on a very im- 
portant story.” said Thackrey 

But mv goodness, she Is asleep,” he 
was told, the language in this sentence 
being somewhat milder, however, than 
that which the young man had previously 
ised. “Come back at ten o'clock in the 
morning.” 

I can’t do that,” said Thackrey. “The 
paper goes to press right away. I must 
see her now.’ Then the young reporter, 
feeling that he must get his story some- 
how, said: “Just think what a good story 
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to the 


pre ss 


told to 


it will be. ‘Galli-Curci 
her nightgown.’ ”’ 

The young man in pajamas snapp 
back: 

“I don’t think that would be such 
good story I happen to be her h 
band. My name's Samuels.” 

Glad to know you, Mr. Samuels 
have heard you at the piano and admi 
your technique,” said Thackrey. 

Thackrey got his interview—at 12 
A. M 


interviewed 


HACKREY — Theodore Olin — w 
born in London Heights at Kans 

City, Kansas. He is one of five boys 
the Thackrey family. A brother, Sam 
in editor for the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Tu 
Ted Thackrey attended the Abbott gra 
school in his home city, then the Kans 
City high school, later the junior colles 
at Kansas City, Missouri From 
time Ted Thackrey was in school he h 
been in the newspaper business. He so 
papers while attending grade school 
the Kansas City Star and the Gazett 
Globe. While at school he got a job as 
copy boy” for the Gazette-Globe. Di 
ing Thackrey’s second year at high scho 
he did correspondence work f 
the Kansas City Journal. On this pap 
he worked for a time from 2 P. M. to 
\. M., and on Saturdays and Sund 
acted as a timekeeper for Swift & Cor 
pany at one of the Kansas City packing 
houses 

Early in 1917 Ted Thackrey joined t! 
army at Fort Snelling, Wisconsin. B 
he was discharged from the United Stat: 
service in the infantry branch. He in 
mediately joined the Canadian Infant: 
at Toronto Soon thereafter he w 
transferred to the Machine Gun Corps 
made a sergeant in the machine gunner 
and then transferred to the Royal Ai 
Force. He became an airplane pilot. H 
obtained a lieutenancy in the Royal A 
Force. and on February 2, 1919, was d 
mobilized, returned to Kansas City 
punch on the nose, journalistic enlight 
enment—and the trail that led him to th 
editors chair at the Cleveland Press 

Circulation being the yardstick b 
which an editor’s genius is usually meas 
ured. let these figures speak for Thack 
reys ten-months’ skippership of th 
Cleveland Press. When Thackrey b 
came editor-in-chief of the Press tha 
newspaper's circulation was 221,000. 

The most recent circulation statement 
that for the six months ending on Marct 
31, showed the Cleveland Press's cit 
culation to be 235.458, daily average— 
14.458 new readers within te: 


some 


gain ot 
months! 

Thackrey is one of those young me: 
who possess the poise and bearing of 
man beyond his age 

“This is a young man’s age or era 
or whatever you may choose to call it, 
says Thackrey 

“The success of a great newspaper? 
Organization! 

“No newspaper, no business or pro- 
fessional or commercial body can be suc- 
cessful without organization.” 





The Lovely Lady 


ntinued from pag 


I behind 


she had 


right 
door 


re few 
Betore 
hesitate, 
somewhere 
inity. 

The house 

ite dark. 

At the foot of the broad staircase the 
ovely lady paused and seemed to shiver 
slightly. Then she drew herself taut 
nd was suddenly proud and remote 
ke some vague, far-off star. 

But the tall dark man looked deeply 
to the two blue flames of her eyes and 
saw that they were neither proud nor 
remote. So he took her arm and to- 
gether, this time, they mounted the stair- 
way. 


stone steps 
the grilled 
perforce, 
in the wilderness of 


to 


her 


was very, very still and 


T WAS a very surprised and very per- 

turbed dawn that peeped surrepti- 
iously in beneath the heavy silk blinds. 

For what to think when a lovely lady 
pens wide madly blue yawns lux- 
iriously, then bends swiftly and kisses a 
ark sleeping man ever so lightly. But 
ot so lightly that the dark sleeping man 
not awaken under the soft touch 
nd opening startled eyes, say, “Dearest!” 
lo which the lovely lady gurgles huskily 
nd murmurs, ‘Darling—it’s six o'clock!” 

But this did not seem to be of the 
lightest importance to the dark man. 
for he seemed much more interested in 
he lovely lady than the time; which 
as it should be 

So she said: “What a dreadful thing 

have happened!” 

To which he replied teasingly: “I really 
lo think it was entirely your fault.” 

She considered this courteously; then 
said vaguely: “I know it always is. 
Somehow I am always doing things for 

hich I must be sorry later 4 

“Are you?” demanded he, 


eyes, 


oes 


was 


kissing the 


her. 


to seek her night-key, 


0 
her elbow ever 
what?” asked she, 
cark hair rather absently. 
Sorry—ior this—” he told her, 
fascinated by her slender fingers. 

“Of course not,” she assured 
calmly, studying the firm contour of 
lean chin 

They were 
ment. 

Then the 
lady murmured: 
climb that hill 
again——”’ 

And the dark man’s deep voice said: 
“Or we could, perhaps, get the old apart- 
ment in Venice overlooking the Grand 
Canal.” 

But you know you liked Paris better!” 

“But that was only because we were 
married there and had our wedding 
dinner in the funny little restaurant with 
the real tree in its garden 

Said the lovely lady: “It was all my 
fault. Yesterday morning, when the de- 
cree arrived, I could have wept—only 
Mama was with me, and she would have 
been shocked. Imagine! Weeping over 
one’s brand-new divorce!” 

And the dark man: “No, it was 
my fault—I should have understood you 
better. I never realized until, with that 
damned paper in my hand, I felt quite 
inclined toward a violent suicije. In- 
stead, I just there in those lonely 
rooms of mine, thinking—thinking—until 
Fletcher phoned me——"’ 

Fletcher! Oh, the dark traitor!” 

“You mean, the dark angel!’ 

They kissed absurdly 

Then with a faint, secret 
the lovely lady observed very 
“You know, dearest dear, I 
say Fletcher was quite out 
dinary.” 


bend of 


Am | 


so lightly 
smoothing 
his 
quite 


him 
his 
for ,a_ brief 


quite still i mo- 
lovely voice of the lovely 
“In Palermo we could 


of twisted olive trees— 


said 


sat 


little smile, 
quietly 
always did 
of the or- 


aS. & 


Escape 


>d from r 


hat I I 

\gainst her lips he 
uth to her then 

You winged thing, you! 
ill! You make me want marry 
and keep you out here forever 
But I'd wrong you 
orse to marry you than to leave you. 
I'm not fit for the likes of you. Why, 
ou're like a princess. You could marry 
kings!” 

But I don’t want 
ered back. “It’s freedom 
scape, and—and—wings And you've 
civen them to me. The minute I saw 
ou beaching your boat I knew you 
ould. And I wanted—I wanted—you.” 

She went down his arms again 

The wind had freshened as they spoke. 
Neither of them had noticed it. But 
ow it took the boat like a toy and tossed 

on the risen tide out toward night 
nd the open sea 

The man came 
hock. 


God 


love you?” 


back his 


really 
hurled 
You glory- 
you 
on 


It’s 


to 


OW 


} 


ne sea. so 


kings,” she whis- 
I want, and 


to himself with a 


help us!” he cried. “We're 


movin’ The wind’s 
tricks again, and the 
way she we won't be able to 
ind.” 

sul 
exulted 

‘Don’t care! 
the wind ‘Oh! 
It was meant 
pen!” 

His voice softened 

deep, warm note: 

Woman dear! Are you speakin’ the 
truth? You weren't just puttin’ it on 
then, for the fun of it? You’d stay here 
with a monster like me and marry him? 
And if we can’t fight the wind off and 
we’re shoved out to sea, you won't be 
afraid till we hit a port and I can find a 
priest and marry you?” 

“I’m married to you now,” she said 
bravely. “I’ve been married to you in 
my soul from all eternity, I think.” 

They were moving faster now. 
wind was having its way with them 
sea was taking them. 
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bally 
The 
make 


up to her 
sea’s takin’ us 
lays 
there was no fear in her face. She 
she cried him above 
don’t care. I’m glad 
be meant to hap- 


to so: 


and took on 


then 
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MU-COL in a quart of lukewarm 

water, soak the feet in the solution, 

sponge the ankles and lower limbs. This 

treatment just before retiring, will bring 
relief and comforting sleep. : 

Many prominent Chiropodists 

recommend MU-COL. Economi- 

cal. Powder form. Dissolve and 

use as required. Costs less and 

lasts longest. Handy fortravelers. 
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gr vel when he 


ot it “Ill marry you here 
Wi ion take ho cnanees 
kind of ma » | heard of 
i shaver of a cabin boy and 
run in to Brittany and to 
islands off the Irish 
s said somethin’ like 
when it was a real 
now the best I can 

ifter me 
ind the moon and the 
1 you, Helen Haverhill 
uir bless us, and water 
nd all the hours of the 


ire really married!” she 
God alone has been our 
he sky, and sea, and all the 
Vilnesses 
very reverent and shy. like a 
blundering boy now All the 
of life, all the wonder of the 
upon him 
he said softly Queer 
souls when vou stop 
Nothin’ right about this 
the worlds way ot lookir 
ervthin ght trom God 
Equal 


his lips 


S' VEN moons rose and sank in the sea 
\ betore n Haverhill opened the 


door fathers house again She 
kinds of cards, vivid 
| foreign: cards that 
vet nothing Then 


' } 


I inned ind tossed ot 


hair e proud as a princess of the 


garish rags. and bold as the 
world’s first pirate in her new knowledge 
of motherhood to be 
Her other screamed and went taint 
when she saw her Her father swore in 
the tone of the dying and staggered like 
a man smitten with death And her 
older sister, stern as stone. shrank away 
from her as from contact with a leper 
Then her mother managed to reach 


her, moaning and sobbing like a mad 


thing, clasped her convulsively close, 
crooning over and rox king her 
She tried to free herself. to speak, to 
laugh 
you wait Won you just 
me explain You can’t crush 
so You must be care- 


hands just a little longer. But when I 
looked down into her wide-eyed. trusting 
I felt like taking rat poison tor 
hinking anything out of the way 
ehow we finally got her parked in 
her hotel. She staved there just one night 
Then mpv Powers and Jerrs 
Phillips and practically all the other girls 
we knew started fighting among them- 
selves to have her as a house guest 
Early the next morning. Toughie 
‘phoned her. Early.the second morning 
he ‘phoned again, telling us meanwhile 
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They ceased for an instant 

Then it’s some caprice? You went 
off with one of the men at the bank? 
You're married to him? 

No l I oh! how 
shall I ever make you all understand? 
I've been to sea for months almost 
like a sailor like a man. Ive gone 
free. Escaped. Found my wings 

But weren't you arent you 
married? 

Yes. I was married down in Rio by 
a little Spanish priest who didn’t know a 
word of English and had to talk to us in 
signs and smiles. It was all quite proper 
ind complete We had flowers and 
tapers and a Mass. And I even had a 
wonderful veil of old Spanish lac 

But on the way? You were a long 
time on the way, weren't you? And you 

ere alone with this—this—person before 
vou were married.’ 

But Helen cried out, “O, my dears! 
My poor dears! Please listen Let 
me tell you. I married a man from the 
sea \ man I never saw betore—never 
heard ot ll I sailed with him that day. 
Michael Martin he calls himself And 
everything is all right, I tell vou There's 
no blame. It was this way. I ran off 
from the bank I] threw my _ position 
away. I couldn't stand the monotony of 
it another hour. I couldn't tell you then. 
I was afraid to. But one day something 
in me snapped ] wouldn't go on being 

human machine I wanted to be a 
\s my mother is a woman. As 
her mother was a woman before her, and 
hers before her—back as far as lite goes 
\nd I took the first car that went by the 
bank. 1 didn’t care where it was going. 
And I rode off alone to the beach. And 
I ran down on the sands till I was al- 
most faint from running And then I 
saw a man—just a rough, common sailor 
I suppose you'd call him, beaching a little 
boat And there was a bigger boat wait- 
ing for him out beyond. And he saw 
ne And we fell to talking. And in a 
ioke he dared me to sail out with him 
to the big boat and see the setting of the 
sun from it So I took his dare. I 
could have dared anything that day 

And then the seaman, who calls himself 
Michael Martin, told me about himself. 
Told me about being washed up from 
the sea once without a living thing left to 
call his own. And I knew my moment 
had come. I loved him All at once I 
knew I loved him; had loved him at 
first sight: had been born to love him 


woman 


fo | 3] 


Pippa Passes Out 


¢ int from page 41 


that it was up to him to keep her from 
getting lonely. On the third morning, he 
merely ‘phoned, pausing just long enough 
to tell us to go to blazes. But on the 
fourth, he never even went near a ‘phone, 
for The Pippin had left town on a 4 
\. M. train 

Toughie had spent The Pippin’s entire 
first dav in New York helping her move 
from the Martha Washington to Mimpy 
Powers’ apartment 

The second day. Toughie helped The 
Pippin move from Mimpy’s to Jerry 
Phillips’ rooms. 
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before I ever saw him. Loved him just 
because he was rough and savage and 
too strong Because he could satisf, 
something in me that no one else ever 
could. And because ~ 

Her voice broke, trailed into silence. 


HE looked up then and saw them 

standing staring at her wide-eyed and 
incredulous, their very lips white. And 
she knew that they understood never a 
word of all she had tried to say to them 
She had left them behind her. Beiween 
them lay the infinite. 

Her mother broke the tension which 
enveloped them all. “I think she’s very 
feverish,’ was what she said. “And 
hysterical. And no wonder after all 
she’s been through. You call the doctor 
Father.” 

But her sister still stared at her with 
steady eyes 

Now she drew herself up. ‘“She’s not 
feverish. Not hysterical. She’s telling 
the plain truth. And if she stays, I go 
Understand me. I run no risks. I have 
a social life that I want to keep, a posi- 
tion, friends- sg 

There came a knock at the door. The 
knob turned. Michael Martin was stand 
ing there 

His big, clean, vital presence suddenly 
dominated them all. It was as though 
something of the sea itself had suddenly 
burst into the tightness of the room 
the tightness of their narrow lives. 

“Woman dear!” he hailed her, his 
honest eyes aglow. 

But already she was across the room 
to him, her hands clinging to him for 
salvation as though she were drowning 
and only he were strong enough to save 
her 

‘O, Michael, Michael! Take me back 
on board. I want to go back. I want 
to go home i 

“Home is it? But you’re home now.” 

“No! No! The sea is my home. 
Your ship is my home. I want to go 
back. Back to the sea.” 

Over her head he looked at them all, 
and his big laugh shook the silence. 

“I tell you what it is,” he said. “This 
here one’s a regular glory-gull like I told 
her. She can’t walk the land. She's got 
to fly the sea She’s got to go back 
where there’s room to spread her wings 
There’s them that’s always that way 
Got to use their wings.” 

And Michael Martin opened the door 
toward the sea 


The third day, Toughie and The Pippin 
spent ten hours buying her ticket from 
New York to Virginia—or Carolina—or 
what have you? 

The first night, we took The Pippin to 
New York’s snappiest revue 

The next evening, we did the clubs, 
cafés and dives 

The third evening, Weenie gave a fare- 
well party for The Pippin in his apart- 
ment. The place is really an ark. One 
room is so big we have often urged him 
to lease it to Barnum and Bailey for their 
winter quarters. 





ippin 


ake 


Everything was lovely: several society 
ese were hanging high—on the crest of 
eenie’s best gin—The Pippin was look- 
g her most dangerous best, and Weenie 
already sampled so many of the con- 
tions he was mixing that his speech 
s thick but dominant 
Midnight struck in the Metropolitan 
wer. Weene’s assemblage seethed and 
oiled. Our own small group, however, 
ked in whispers like mourners at a 
The fact of the matter was that 
had not yet arrived, and from 
id to second The Pippin’s spirits 
ere thudding to new and startlingly low 


- 

noe 

oughie 
I 


vels 
No one 
ouble was. 
there had been 
oon—the afternoon of 
a-ticket day 
Toughie, despite his own wild and 
lorful past, held high ideals for women’s 
The Pippin. on the other hand, 
care for herself, held high 
a man’s minding his own busi- 


knew definitely what the 
Some one, however, hinted 
a quarrel that after- 
the ten-hour-to- 


orals 
ell able 
eals for 


‘ 
LO 


Later reports of the incident indicated 
1at when Toughie held forth his Vic- 
rian views on women’s drinking, smok- 
¢ and the like, The Pippin told him to 
his Mellin’s Food and grow up to be 
nice big boy. He said that just because 
e came from Oregon and could drink 
der she needn't think she could fill up 
1 New York cocktails away 
ith it. She offered to give him a half- 
nt handicap and carry him home from 
he party. He replied that if she planned 
show off for his benefit before the 
ests that night, hed be jiggered if he 
ould attend Weenie’s dizzy afiair. She 
sponded that his absence would put no 
\ hairs in Barbara I rietchie Ss old head. 
\nd the matter there 


we Toughie rested at midnight, 
however. no one dared guess We 
ere all his have a 
akness for benefit 
their worst 


We | 


learned later 


and get 


} 


rested 


ind friends 
fellow the 


friends 
giving a 
doubts 
1at Toughie spent 
e early part of his evening in Bronx 
rk debating whether the lake or the 
evated tracks offered eternal rest from a 
g life and much unhappiness 
Meanwhile. The Pippin took a 
inity and began plaving up 
to what her Her 
it’s true, were just a trifle washed 
her turally swift and 
ming, and her eyes bright with a dan- 
light 
recalled 


+} 
I 


new 


was expected of 


repartee unl 
u new 
No het take 1 
nk, so no one thought of her brilliance 
the pinch-neck variety. 
one ten by her own plati- 
she—it 
her 
passed out Close her eves, settle 

to a heap and lose all interest in het 
she nothing else 


one seeing 
being of 
theless, at 
wrist-watch 
say ol 


seems 


scarcely 
propriate to but the truth is, 


rroundings surely did 


and laid her on 


bathed 


I carried her in 
eenie's bed. Mimpy her fore- 
id, fanned her and made appar- 
ly necessary adjustments of her cloth- 
g which I did not stay to witness 
Trying. to cover the lull which The 
Pippin’s exit caused, Weenie set out to 
ake a highly original and complimen- 


some 


tary comment about his guest of honor. | 
As I said before, however, his tongue 
was really too heavy for poetic speech. 
and, consequently, what he said sounded 
dangerously like “Pippa’s a pippa, any- 
how.” 

At fou 


oft necessity now 


Weenie 
her 


we helped Pippa 
called her, aboard 
southbound train. She waved us a hazy 
farewell, blew a kiss to the assembled 


contingent and taded trom view. 


. quickly is we could, Weenie and I 
£‘% ditched the crowd and hurried to 
Weenie’s apartment lay plans 
party As we swung 
his living room, an 
sight met our eyes. Bent over the center 
table. his cross-word puzzie ol 
wrinkles, a pencil riveted between his fin- 
gers, sat Toughie Before him lay a 
sheet of note papel 

‘For the 
Weenie shouted, 
your 

Toughie raised a restraining hand 
Muse is on me!” he said 

“Tl thank leave me alone,” 
Toughie threatened. “I—I'm writing to 
her, and I think I'm writing pcetry 

Weenie looked at me. I nodded Be- 
tween us, we agreed that it was better to 
tell Toughie the worst right 
hate to say it.’ Weenie stammered, 
Pippa didn't well at the 
She - 

‘Well? 

She 
my bed 
Toughie’s eves blazed 


oul 


to ior a 
the 


astounding 


search open 


door to 


Lace l 


love of Mayor Walker,” 
what's happened 


The 


you to 


away 


fare so party. 
Toughie snapped 
well, we laid her in 


You m 
passed 
I shouldn 
think of another 
For an instant 
dumbly. Then 
his sheet of note-paper, tore it 
clapped his hat on his head 
himself from the apartment 
Weenie and I caught our breaths 
Then, with one thought, we rushed to the 
We W Toughi emerge ( 


ind enter a teleg iph othice 


use that phrase if I cou 
but 
Toughie 

with a 


stared 

seized 
bits 
flung 


he 
into 


and 


groan 


window ross 
the street 
Weenie 
right, I 
Yep,” I agree 
tonight and see how 
When I called 1 


Toughie’s door 


grinne It's gonna bh 


guess 


him 


evening found 
The jANILOT 
Propped con- 
a large 
script, 


] ] a Il. 
LOcKe! hnally 
condescended t et ne m 
- table was 


spicuously on 


plac ird on Tougchie S 


were the words 
Pij 

lougchie Pas 

All’s Well With 


pa Passed Out 
ed With Her 
The World! 


Pinned to the placard was an unsigned 
which read No, Toughie, I 
blotto ] may have | 
didn’t drink a drop all evening 
that’s all. Couldn't keep my 
open talking to those stuffy friends 
of yours. Missed you. Missed vour fact 
ind voice and pretended I had passed out 
so | dream of you 
Come out to Oregon with me and meet 
some of our racing snails. Am 
over in Washington, D. C.. to see whether 
you ll my invitation—or perhaps 
a challenge.” 


telegram 


wasn t seemed to 
but I 
Just bored 


eves 


could be alone and 


stopping 


iccept 


1s 


Are You Fat 
In Spots? 


Easy, Safe, Sure Way 
To Reduce 


{ Wry Tare cnhancrs on marring 
) ut beauty, ruining your health 


erci » Medi 
ds when the 


et 18 60 Bale, 60 Burc, 6O 


use 
rdan Reducer employs the 
h mas ; 


thod will reduce any f 
j wi.hout reducing the parts tha 
) treatment 
Reducer originally 
the department st Tret 
prod 1 ermits us to sell it d 
you up f co in cash, check or 
money order. Your money will positively be re- 


I 
funded tf you are not fully satisted. Act 


REDUCER 


Earn $S0 to $75 aWeek 
Earn while you learn In spare tims. 8 weeks 
easy iessone make you expert. Marcel 
Bleach, Waves, Dyes, Packs, Diet, Facial 
Manicure, Massage, Formula, etc. Author 
oney Back Guar«ntee No 
sary. GET FREE BOOK 
m of Beauty Culture 
Dept. 47, 1548 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 





At all drug and shoe 


ir Scholl > 
Zino-pads 


LOVELY HAIR GROWTH 


Box Free To You! 





2 
1 


Ot 
Would You Like Such a Result as This? 
Do you want, FREE, atrial box 
of Koskott, that has proved suc- 
cessful in so ny cases? If so, 
you need only to answer this ad. 
by post-card or letter, asking for 
FREE BOX, This famous pre- 
n is for dandruff, in- 
ning hair and several form 
BALDNESS. In many cases 8 
new hair growth has been re- 


orted when all else FREE 


Fr 

had failed. So why 

not see for yourself? 
Koskott is used by men and women; it {s perfectly 
harmless and often starts hair growth ina few dave 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY H-217, Sta. F. New York 
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Peautily Y our Now 


Thousands of men and 
women have done it 
and found love, fortune, 
admiration, success and 
happiness. 


You've heard it said: “She has a love 

complexion, a graceful figure, charmi: 

ways and sparkling wit—f only her nos 

was not so unshapely!” Or perhaps 

“He'd be a greater success in business 7/ h 

misshapen nose did not make him so sel! 
conscious and timid.” 

You've heard people say this about others—have they ev: 
whispered it about you? 

Che shape of a person’s nose largely determines the ques 
tion of good looks. And today, just as throughout the ages 
handsome features are important factors in bringing to thei 
possessors all those things that every person most desires. 

If your nose is too long, broad at the nostrils, drooping 

AVOID DANGEROUS turned up or bulbous; if it is flat, snub or flabby; if it is un 
= ge shapely in any way—don’t just pity yourself and do nothin 
about tt 

There is one sure way to correct the condition—in th 
privacy of your own home—in less than 30 days—without 


Ralions soul knowing about it until the happy results are apparent 


—_——==">S 


Anita Nose Adj uster 


She Alodern Scientific Bose Plold 


Shapes while you sleep. Qa — Permanently — Comfortably 


a 


-* * 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Je y The Anita Co. largest exi lusive manu- 
facturers of nose adjusters in the world 
absolutely guarantees that if, after 3 


support . , : 
nose without the slightest days’ use, you are not delighted with 
the results—your money will be re- 





The \? pair liscor t More than 

\ é . , ° 
Anita Co., V4 men and women have been funded. 
Dept. G-96 \ 

Lo? henefited hy t int st fiv = . : 
Anita Building, \ © ah ms Our new FREE booklet, “Nature’s 
wark, N. J yea t the only nasa id » P . 
rae Way to Happiness,” tells the causes 

1 to Individual 2 2 o . 
; of nasal deformity and how to attain 
its in¢ is aad ye 


} 


7 > ? t . yy 
to your needs facial beauty You want a copy. 


Mail the coupon and you'll receive it Se 


lav to day. Doc- 
a plain envelope. All communica- 


highly endorse in 
praise it tions treated in absolute confidence. 


Sale at Hotel Pennsylvania Drug Store, New York City 


Free Demonstration In Our Parlors—For Those Desiring It. 











‘\. The ANITA Co, Dept- G-96, Anita Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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a Sincere” 
PLAS Instrument 
and POPULARITY 
LOVE and 


ROMANCE 
welt be yours. 


IN friends and popularity! Own and play a “Sincere” Hawaiian 
Ukulele or a Banjo Ukulele. Get into the swim! Whenever 
people get together you will always find a Ukulele or Banjo 
Uke the center of attraction. The girl or fellow that can play a 
musical instrument has an open invitation to partake in social gath- 
erings. 
There is no instrument to equal a Ukulele or Banjo Uke when it 
° + comes to accompanying singing. The mellow harmony of the Ukulele 
Full Protection Guarantee! with its sweet plaintive tones or the snappy jazzy tones of the Banjo 
When you buy a “Sincere” Quality instru- Uke are always in demand to liven up a party. 


: = . a. 7 There is no more excuse for being a wall flower. Play an instru- 
ment you are taking no risk. We guaran- ment and win friends. Why not start a 4 or 5 piece dance orchestra 


tee every instrument to be as represented. in your home town. 

If you are not satisfied, your money will To every o purchasing a Ukulele or a Banjo Uke we will include 

be refunded. a complete cfr of instructions. This course is so simple. No mys- 
tery or guesswork—you can play within 5 minutes’ time—2o0 Page 
Book of instructions by May Singhi Breen and Peter DeRose, explains 
by charts and diagrams how to start right in to play, also contains 
10 popular musical selections. Both the Hawaiian Ukulele and the 
Banjo Uke are beautiful instruments that you will be proud to own. 
Quality guaranteed. 
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gimeces styoies, Dept. 342, 
4 East 2ist Street, New York City. 
Please ~~ me 

©) Sincere Hawaiian Ukulele and free complete course of In- 
structions, $2.98, plus postage. 

©) Mahogany Banjo Ukulele and free complete course of Instruc- 
tions, $3.98, plus postage. 

O) Special combination price for both instruments, $6.48, plus 
postage. 


—Send No Money- 


Don’t send a penny. Simply indicate on coupon which 
instrument you desire. When instrument and Free In- 
Ww inst t of i livered, I to deposit , . “ter ‘ 
= 5 pares Spe aan & ae ee? Se struction course arrive, deposit with postman our bargain 

If I am not satisfied I can return the instrument and the course . " ; = P 
within 3 days and my money will be refunded at once. ' price. Remember, you are to be the judge if you are 
not pleased, your money will be returned. 


ttc Ef ER 


‘ . SINCERE STUDIOS — 
(Orders from vuiside of e the D. Spee gemeiet ys bv remittance. We guar- . 
ETT en nce =a ES 24 East 2ist Street Dept. 342 New York, x. Fe 














FREE 


Art print of this beautiful 
painting—the Kissproof Girl— 
is included with every Beauty 
Box, size 8 x 10 inches, printed 
in 12 colors, mailed flat for 
framing. 


Alluring Beauty 
— instantly 


Kissproof will give you a different kind of 
beauty, a warm, subtle, fascinating atmos- 
phere that will make you more intriguing, 
more interesting, more lovely than ever 
before. Kissproof flatters tremendously. 


It’s waterproof 


Kissproof is waterproof and one applica- 
tion lasts all day. 

Make the most of your beauty. Get Kiss- 
proof today. Avoid imitations. 


At all the best stores— or direct. 


Powder 


ics altel for K i sspr ore) ayer tet Uy Box 
Delica Laboratories, Inc., Dept. B-115 
3012 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 
Seed me the Dateoet Beauty Box containing a week’s supply 
of K Lipstick, Kissproof Rouge, Kissproof Face Pow- 
der an af i. 


I enclose 20c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Check shade 
of Powder. O) Flesh L) White Brunette 0 Ivory 




















